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PARTICIPATION AND EXISTENCE 
IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS! 


he primary purpose of the following examination of what are prob- 

ably the two favorite themes of contemporary writers on St. Tho- 
mas is to show that a participationist understanding of his thought consti- 
tutes an alternative to a certain type of existential interpretation. In order 
to do this I have found it helpful to develop a classification of different 
ways of viewing the Thomistic doctrine of existence. This is found in the 
second section of this article. However, my main concern has been to 
argue that from the point of view of historians who are not influenced 
by philosophical commitments to a certain type of Thomism it is more 
enlightening to characterize the philosophy of being of Aquinas as 
basically participationist, rather than existential. More precisely, the 
metaphysical doctrine of the actus essendi is best viewed as resulting 
from a combination of participationist, creationist and Aristotelian 
presuppositions. It therefore does not have the systematically primary 
place attributed to it by a whole school of modern interpreters. 

This is important not only for the historical understanding of Aqui- 
nas but also for the history of thought in general, and especially for 
that of the middle ages. On this continent at least, most students of 
medieval thought are “inclined to narrow philosophical conflicts down 
to a fundamental one between Thomistic existential philosophy of being 
and various degrees of de-existentialized metaphysics.’’? It is thus that 
James Collins describes Gilson’s procedure, but his words apply equally 
well to his own able studies in the history of modern philosophy,® and 
to a host of other writers who have been influenced by the existential 
interpretation of St. Thomas developed by Gilson and others. What is 
perhaps not clearly recognized, however, is that this interpretation is 


1 The present article is an adaptation of a portion of a dissertation 
entitled, Is Duns Scotus an Essentialist?, presented in 1955 to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University in Candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It lays the ground-work for a comparison of the partic- 
ipationist motifs in the writings of Duns Scotus and Aquinas. 

2 James Collins, ‘“History in the Service of Metaphysics,” Rev. of Met., 
HI. (1949) 107, . 

3 E.g., The Mind of Kierkegaard, Chicago, Regnery, 1953; A History of 
Modern European Philosophy, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1954. 


1 Franciscan Studies, 1957 I 
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in part dependent on philosophical considerations, and that therefore 
the effort to understand past intellectual developments in terms of it 
is not a purely historical enterprise. This is true, for instance, of Gilson’s 
brilliant and in many respects valuable attempt to represent such diverse 
thinkers as Augustine and Avicenna, Scotus, Leibniz and Kierkegaard 
as agreeing in at least one decisive respect, namely, their essentialism.* 
It will become apparent that this essentialist-existentialist dichotomy 
is not comparable to a philosophically neutral one such as that between 
epistemological idealists and realists. Those who are not adherents of a 
certain variety of Thomism should — and do — find it objectionable, 
and are likely to consider the vast amount of research which uses this 
distinction as presenting a seriously distorted picture of the course of 
philosophical thought. The present study supports this criticism by 
showing that, from a non-Thomistic perspective, original Thomism is 
not existential in such a way as to generate an historically meaningful 
contrast with ‘‘various degrees of de-existentialized metaphysics. “ 
The first point to establish is that it is not enough, in order for the 
thought of Aquinas to qualify as uniquely existential, for esse to be the 
name of a fundamentally important metaphysical principle. The doc- 
trine of existence must also have a certain systematic primacy; it must 
not be a derivate of prior ontological principles. Then, in the second 
section, comes the survey of the various Thomustic interpretations of 
existence. We shall find that of those which can reasonably claim to be 
historical, only that of Gilson and his followers accords systematic 
primacy to existence. Finally, the last section argues that it is more 
faithful to St. Thomas to give this sort of priority to ontological partic- 
ipation, and that therefore his thought is not basically existential. 


I 


There are at least five different ways in which Thomism could be— 
and I believe has been—called existential. The first is in no sense histori- 
cally descriptive; the second and third are applicable to many other 
philosophical positions; the fourth is from the non-Thomist point of 
view equivocal; and so only the fifth, if it applies, indicates a meaningful 
and philosophically neutral sense in which the thought of St. Thomas 
is uniquely existential. 

First, there is the completely trivial, because tautological, sense in 
which every philosophy must be called ‘“‘existential’’ by those who be- 


_* Being and Some Philosophers, Toronto, Pontifical Institute, 1952. For 
Kierkegaard, see p. 152: Kierkegaard ‘“‘turned existence itself into a new 
essence, the essence of that which has no essence.”’ 
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_ lieve it to be true. If a philosophy correctly represents reality, then it 
must be existential in the sense of taking proper cognizance of existence. 
For descriptive purposes, this usage is valueless. It adds, at most, an 
honorific aura to the adjective ‘‘true’’ and so must be ignored, for it is 
outside the scope of this study to pass on the adequacy of various views 
of esse. 

There is another, not trivial, but still irrelevant, meaning of “exis- 
tential.” A philosophy is such if it holds that existence is irreducible 
to essence, or—to state the same point in another way—if it insists that 
the actual is distinguished from the possible by a “characteristic,” 
“mode,” “‘status,” or ‘“‘act”” which is inexpressible in terms of anything 
exceptitself. I do not wish to go into the complexities of this distinction. 
Suffice it to say that it is generally thought to be ignored by absolute 
idealists, that it is doubtful that rationalistic determinists (e. g., Spinoza 
and Avicenna) actually succeed in maintaining it,> and that many 
thinkers who do not talk of ““existence”’ and actually have some surd prin- 
ciple, such as the Platonic “‘receptable,” which functions in a comparable 
way. Furthermore, it should be observed that this distinction between 
the possible and the existant is quite different from the Thomistic be- 
tween essence and existence, for, as we shall see, the latter is said to be 
present within the existing being. If these points are granted, then it 
appears clear that not only Aquinas, but also many other thinkers, are 
“existential” in the indicated sense. For them the status of being “‘ac- 
tual’ cannot be reduced to a function of essence. 

A third meaning of “existential” is closely related to the one just 
discussed, for it refers to those positions which not only radically distin- 
guish the existant from the possible, but also accord a specially high 
metaphysical status to the former. They insist that there is nothing 
which is in any sense a being or reality which is ontologically independent 
of the actually existent. Essences, universals, possibilities, potentialities 
are real only in so far as they subsist within the divine simplicity or else 
as elements of finite existents. Once again, however, there are many 
philosophies which are in this respect as existential as is Thomism. 
Nominalists and certain kinds of realists could perhaps even claim to 
be more so. 

We now come to a meaning which demands more serious attention. 
According to Gilson, an “‘essentialist ontology” is one for which the 
substantial form is the ‘‘ultimate element of the real,’ while, in an 


5 Leipniz probably could be added to this group, v. N. P. Stallknecht, 
“Decision and Existence,’ Rev. of Met. VI (1952), 31—42. 
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“existential ontology,” this subordinated to the act of existing which 
makes the substance a being.* This metaphysical primacy of existence 
is supposed to justify the description of Thomism as uniquely existential. 
But for the non-Thomist, this claim involves an equivocation. For him, 
“existence” generally has a meaning of the sort distinguished in the above 
two paragraphs. It refers to what we shall hence forth call ‘facticity,”’ 
i. e., the ‘‘thereness,” the Dasein, the extra-logical status, of actualities. 
It does not refer to a metaphysical principle which is the presumed 
“source” of the facticity of a thing (as well, in a certain sense, of its 
substantial unity and its individuality).? The non-Thomist, doubts that 
there is in fact a referent for esse used in this second way,® and so he 
cannot admit that the frequency of this usage in St. Thomas indicates 
that the latter is specially concerned with what he, the non-Thomist, 
means by existence. 

A final meaning of “‘existential’’ is suggested by Gilson when he 
opposes Thomistic thought to “the philosophy of the concept.’’® Perhaps 
Aquinas gives epistemological priority to facticity, to “‘felt’”’ existence.!° 
(Only this one sense of the word is relevant for, as we have seen, this is 
the only point at which the meanings given to esse by Thomism and by 
other philosophies coincide.) Perhaps his elaborated theory of the actus 
essendi is intended as an at least relatively direct interpretation of our 
immediate, non-conceptual, knowledge of existence. If this is so then, 
in view of the enormous importance of that theory in all his metaphysical 
speculation, our immediate experience or insight into existence is vastly 


6 “Dans une ‘ontologie essentielle,’ 1’élément qui achéve la complétion 
de la substance est l’élément ultime du réel. I] ne peut plus en étre ainsi dans 
une ‘ontologie existentielle,’ ou ]’étre se définit en fonction de l’existence. 
De ce deuxiéme point de vue, la forme substantielle n’apparait plus que 
comme un quo est secondaire, subordonné a ce quo est premier qu’est l’acte 
méme d’exister. Par dela la forme, qui fait qu’un étre est tel étre rentrant 
dans telle espéce determinée, il faut donc placer l’esse, ou acte d’exister, 
qui fait que la substance ainsi constituée est un ens. Le Thomisme, Paris, 
Vrin, 5th ed., 1948, 49. 

7 In speaking of these last two ‘‘functions” of esse, I am thinking of 
such texts as “Et hoc esse est in quo subsistit substantia composita, quae 
est in una secundum esse, ex materia et forma constans.’’ CG II, 68, Ad hoc. 
Unumquodque secundum idem habet esse et individuationem.” Q. disp. de 
Anima I, ad. 2. 

8 E. g., Duns Scotus: ‘‘Nescio enim istam fictionem . . .”’ Op. Ox. IV, 11, 
3, n. 46 (Vivés ed. XVII, 429 a). 

9 Le Thomisme, p. 508. 

10 For the term, “‘felt’’ existence, v. G. Smith, Natural Theology, New 
York, Macmillan, 1951, 70; E. Salmon, ‘‘What is Being,” Rev. of Met. VII 
(1954). 613—31. The latter writes: ‘‘Our knowledge of being is of the actual 
existant which for us is an understanding of felt being.” [bid., 625. Both 
of the above authors might be called, according to the classification I later 
develop, “existential Thomists of the Gilsonian variety.” 
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more significant for him than for the great majority of philosophers. 
This would make it possible to consider him peculiarly ‘‘existential’‘ 
in a sense which would be meaningful even to those who disagree with 
his metaphysics. ‘Existential’? becomes a descriptive, not purely 
honorific, term. 

However, I shall argue in the last section that Aquinas’ doctrine of 
esse depends on logically prior, and independently accepted, principles. 
If so, existence, in the sense of facticity, is no more important for him 
than for some other thinkers, and so it is impossible to contrast him 
with some of them in terms of the essentialist-existentialist dichotomy. 
Hence the historical appropriateness of calling Thomism existential 
hinges entirely on whether the metaphysics of the actus essendi may 
properly be interpreted as based directly on knowledge of facticity; on 
whether, in brief, Aquinas starts with existence. 

It is to this problem that we must now adress ourselves. 


II 


In this section we shall try to discover what sort of case can be made 
out for holding that the thought of Aquinas is existential in the sense 
just indicated. In order to do this, it will be necessary to identify those 
interpretations which attempt to find in the text; of St. Thomas warrant 
for holding that the metaphysical doctrine of existence has an 
existential root, i. e., is based directly on knowledge of facticity. It will 
become apparent that only the type of interpretation represented by 
Gilson meets these specifications, and so it will be in comparison with 
it that the third section will attempt to show the advantages of a 
participationist over an existentialist understanding of the Thomistic 
theory of esse. 

It is awkward to look for the grounds of the existential interpre- 
tation in the commentators, rather than in the text of St. Thomas him- 
self, but this procedure is necessary because Aquinas never systemati- 
cally explains his reasons for holding his own metaphysical doctrine of 
the actus essendi. Most of the considerations which he advances in its 
favor bear on the real distinction, or, more accurately, real composition, 
of essence and existence. These arguments may be divided into three 
types of which the first appears only in his early writings, perhaps be- 
cause he later came to realize that it proves something other than the 
distinction he wished to maintain. The other two do not start with 
existence. These are points which will be later amplified. What concerns 
us here is the peculiar position in which this places the search for the 
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real sources of the doctrine of existence. We are looking, not for what 
Aquinas explicitly says, but for what he implies or presupposes, or for 
some view which is as consistent as possible with the rest of his thought. 
In short, the decision on this question depends on what seems the most 
adequate systematization of the philosophical elements in his writings. 
It depends on which one of a considerable number of possible Thomistic 
philosophies seems most faithful to the historical Aquinas. 

In embarking on this investigation, I am assuming that the historian 
must concern himself with the unexpressed presuppositions of a thinker’s 
work, and that therefore systematic reconstructions are historically, as 
well as philosophically, important. This is particularly true in the case 
of those medieval thinkers, such as St. Thomas, who thought of philos- 
ophy as an at least relatively autonomous discipline and yet never 
systematically expounded their own philosophical positions. It is 
incumbent on the student to try to see what such an exposition would 
have been like; and so we are not merely justified in examining the 
various ways of deriving the Thomist theory of the actus essendi, but 
obligated to do so. 

It is out of the question to analyze all these ways in detail, or care- 
fully to test them against the texts of St. Thomas. The various inter- 
pretations of Thomism constitute a considerable library. In what follows, 
therefore, I have merely attempted to illustrate the major types by re- 
ference to some of their chief contemporary representatives. The re- 
sult is an extremely inadequate summary. My excuse for presenting it 
is that, as far as I know, no one else has tried to classify the many dif- 
ferent views on this crucial point of the proper way of establishing the 
Thomist theory of the act of existing. 

It will be sufficient for our purposes to distinguish four groups of 
Thomistic writers. First of all, there are those who are not existential 
in any sense. Second, there are those who are existential in that they 
place great emphasis on the centrality of the act of existence, as distinct 
from essence, within the concrete substance. It is this very broad meaning 
which “‘existential” generally has in contemporary Thomist literature. 
It is rarely, if ever, carefully distinguished from the narrower sense of 
“starting with facticity or felt existence” which we have decided is the 
only meaning relevant to our problem. Those who are existential in this 
narrower sense may be sub-divided into two groups: the writers who 
derive the doctrine of existence from immediate experience in ways 
which may be consistent with St. Thomas, but cannot plausibly claim 
any substantial support from his text; and those, of whom Gilson is the 
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standard-bearer, who profess to give an interpretation which is not 
simply ad mentem, but ad litteram, Thomae. 

The first of these groups we shall dismiss as misrepresenting St. Tho- 
mas. The second may be faithful to the historical St. Thomas (this will be 
discussed in the next section), but they are not existential in the relevant 
sense. The third are existential, it is true, and may even have grasped 
the true meaning of Thomism, but must be classified as presenting a 
philosophical, rather than historical, interpretation.!! Some members 
of this group, however, have views which are formally, if not materially, 
close to the participationist interpretation. This leaves only Gilson and 
his followers as seriously undertaking to represent original Thomism 
as “‘starting with existence.” 

In general, the mark of those belonging to the first group is that they 
deny the real distinction between essence and existence. They repudiate 
not only the name—some others do that also—but even profess to 
reject the meaning for which it stands in the tradition. More precisely, 
they make this distinction, not one between metaphysical principles 
within the concrete, existant substance, but one between the possible 
(which, on this interpretation, is identified with essence) and the actual. 
If this were true, Aquinas would hold to one of two positions, both of 
which are denied by existential interpretations. He would either main- 
tain that within the actual thing there is only a distinction of reason 
between essence and existence, or else he would agree with Avicenna 
(and with some of his own putative followers, such as Giles of Rome) 
that existence is some sort of distinct “‘thing’”’ added to a real essence 
in such a way as to make it actual.!? As will become clear when we 
examine it in the next section, the first of St. Thomas’ arguments for 
the real distinction seems to suggest this view, for it is based on the fact 
that the concept of a contingent thing is that of mere possibility which 
does not include its existence. However, it is clear from other passages 
that existence is not to be interpreted in the Avicennian sense; and, in 
any case, Aquinas does not use this argument in his later writings. In 
short, whatever else Thomist existentialism may be, it does not include 
the two positions indicated in this paragraph. 


11 “Philosophical interpretation”’ here refers to attempts to extract, so 
to speak, the eternal truths contained in a man’s thought. In contrast, the 
philosophical interpretation in which the historian must engage is concerned 
with discovering the sort of position implied by a man’s writings. 

12 Ror Avicenna, v. Gilson, L’étve et Vexistence, 121—128; Being and 
Some Philosophers, 52—58, 76—80. For Giles of Rome, v. P. W. Nash, 
“Giles of Rome on Boethius’ Diversum est et id quod est,” Mediaeval Studies, 


19590, 57—9I. 
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This is extremely vague, but it does exclude a number of nineteenth 
century Thomists, of whom Lepidi is sometimes cited as a good example.¥ 
It also excludes writers who, without explicitly designating themselves 
Thomists, hold that the Thomist treatment of existence is not opposed 
to that of certain other of the great scholastics. Descoqs, generally 
classified as a Suarezian, is the most prolific proponent of this view.14 
In Germany, it has perhaps been most vigorously represented by 
Pesch!® and Pelster.1® 

Opposing this group, are the existential Thomists. They, however, 
represent opposing, even contradictory, viewpoints. Thus one writer, 
who is often mentioned as a leader in the existential reinterpretation 
of St. Thomas, is accused by another of “‘essentialism.’”’1” Yet, by and 
large, consciousness of disagreement is not acute, perhaps because it is 
overshadowed by a sense of shared loyalty to the Doctor commumis. 
We are therefore breaking new ground—or, perhaps, treading on thin 
ice—in distinguishing sharply between those who are existential only 
in the broad sense and those who genuinely “start with existence.” 

The first group is represented by what may be called the “‘strict 
Thomists,” meaning by that those who belong to the tradition which 
follows, in rather literal fashion, the Twenty-Four Theses, approved 
in 1916 by Pope Benedict XV, as providing a reliable systematic sum- 
mary for teaching purposes of the main principles of Aquinas’ philos- 
ophy.1§ The representatives of this position, in common with most 


18 Gilson says of his De ente genevalissimo that it is “exposé parfait 
dune ontologie thomiste intégralement ‘essentialisée’.”” Le Thomisme, 67, 
fn. 2. J.D. Robert makes much the same comment regarding Lepidi’s 
Elementa philosophiae christianae, and also Mercier’s Métaphysique générale, 
in fn. 2, p. 44, of his “Le principe: ‘Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam 
subjectivam realiter distinctam’’’, Rev. phil. de Louvain XLVII (1949), 
Ata: 

14 P. Descogs. “La distinction d’essence et d’existence,’”’ Archives de 
Philosophie IV, cah. 4 (1926) 131—161; ‘‘Thomisme et scolastique,”’ Ibid. 
V, cah. 1 (1927) 60—r140; ‘“‘Sur la division de l’étre en acte et puissance 
d’aprés St. Thomas,” Rev. de Phil. VII (1938) 410—429, VIII (1939) 233— 
252, 36I—370. 

15 C, Pesch, ‘‘Ist die Annahme eines sachlichen Unterschiedes zwischen 
Wesenheit und Dasein das notwendige Fundament der ganzen Philosophie 
und der spekulativen Theologie ?“‘, Scholastik I (1926), 1—46. This is a reply 
to the standard defense of the real distinction: N. del Prado, De veritate 
fundamentali philosophiae christianae, Freiburg, Switz., 1911. 

*6 Manser, G. H., Das Wesen des Thomismus, 3rd ed., Freiburg, Switz., 
1940, ples Blolen deals at some length with his views. 

*7 Certain aspects of de Finance’s book, Etve et Agir are criticized in this 
fashion by B. Pruche, ‘‘Le thomisme peut-il se présenter comme ‘Philosophie 
existentielle ?’”’, Rev. phil. de Louvain XLVIII, 329—53, eSp. 341, 343. 

8 For an exposition of these theses, v. E. Hugon, Les vingt-quatre théses 
thomistes, Paris, 1922. It may be helpful to remind the reader that “‘strict 
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other Thomists, use the language, sanctioned by long usage, of the 
“real distinction” between essence and existence. (St. Thomas himself 
usually speaks of “composition”, not “‘distinction.’’) They also go on to 
say, this time using St. Thomas’ own words, that the relation of exis- 
tence to essence is that of act to potency, and that as a consequence, 
the act of existence is the central perfection of the thing.t® Once again 
most existential Thomists would use similar phrases. The really distinc- 
tive aspect of strict Thomism does not lie here, but comes from the fact 
that the Twenty-Four Theses in some sense derive the real distinction 
(Thesis III)?° from the two principles that act and potency divide being 
(Thesis I)?! and act, as perfection, can be limited only by potency (The- 
sis II).?? Garrigou-Lagrange?® and Manser*4 are probably the most 
distinguished exponents of this priority of the distinction between act 
and potency to that between essence and existence. It should be noted 
that this question of priority is distinct from the problem of whether 
or not the relationship of essence and existence is that of potency to 
act. Thus many of the group associated with Gilson make no attempt 
to deduce existence from something more ultimate?> but, nevertheless, 
consider it proper to speak of it as the act of a potency. This emphasizes 
its unifying role in line with the dictum employed by St. Thomas, that 
“no plurality can become absolutely one unless in it be something 
which is act and something else which is potentiality.’’® 


Thomism”’ is generally presented as a systematization of an authoritative 
traditional interpretation of Aquinas which is perhaps best represented by 
Cardinal Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. The advocates of the Twenty- 
Four Theses do not, however, slavishly follow these two commentators. 

INES or Vilbe2ad.o. (Parma VIL, 150a—b): 

20 Hugon, op: cit., 30 i. 

ELD ata tte 

ES biol, VM 

23 V., e.g., La synthése thomiste, 2nd ed., Paris, 1950, 80—89, where 
the real distinction is presented as ‘“‘une application du principe: ‘l’acte est 
limité par la puissance.’”’ 

24 Wanser is perhaps somewhat more reserved in his formulations than 
is Garrigou-Lagrange: “‘die Lehre von Akt und Potenz ... gibt der Real- 
distinctio ibre Tiefe ... Durch und mit seiner Akt- und Potenzlehre gab 
Thomas der Distinctio auch jene scharfe Prazision, die sie bei ihm besitzt.” 
Op. cit., 558—9. 

25 Although Gilson tries to avoid intramural disputes with his fellow 
Thomists, my impression is that he is most unhappy with “dialectical 
proofs” of the real distinction. He prefers to emphasize the intuitive charac- 
ter of the metaphysical apprehension of the role of esse. His notion of intui- 
tion, as he himself admits, has been arrived at in part through the influence 
of Bergson. He makes this especially clear in his essay of intellectual auto- 
biography, ‘‘Compagnons de route’ in Etienne Gilson: Philosophe de Chré- 
tienté, 275—295, esp. 281, 291I—2. : 

26 “Non enim plura possunt simpliciter unum fieri nisi aliquid sit ibi 
actus, et aliud potentia.’”’ CG I, 18, Nam in. Cf. St. 1, 48, 2, ad. 2. 
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Associated with the priority of act and potency to essence and exis- 
tence is a historical thesis which tends to emphasize the continuity 
between Aristotle and St. Thomas, going so far as to find in Aristotle 
an anticipation of the Thomistic treatment of essence and existence.?? 
It is now recognized that this interpretation does not correctly represent 
the historical development of St. Thomas’ thought. He first develops 
the distinction between essence and existence, and only later appeals 
to the notions of act and potency.?8 Further, it is hard to discover any 
trace of the Thomistic doctrine of existence in Aristotle.2® For him, act 
and potency were related to the dynamic analysis of reality, they were 
principles introduced exclusively in order to account for change. Their 
application by St. Thomas to static structure, to the relation between 
essence and existence, was a tour de force. So strikingly novel was it that 
Gilson has called it “the greatest contribution ever made by any single 
man to the science of being.’’?° 

This, however, does not eliminate the possibility that strict Thomism, 
even though it does not correctly represent the genetic development of 
the doctrine, is right as far as the demonstrative order of Thomistic 
philosophy is concerned. Thus Robert claims that even though St. Tho- 
mas does not himself argue for the real distinction on the basis of the 
axiom that act is limited only by potency, this is because he never 
wrote a systematic philosophy. Logically his arguments presuppose 
this principle.*! 

However, even if Thomistic, it is hard to see how this interpretation 
could lay claim to being existential in the sense of starting with factual 
existence. Rather, the doctrine of existence is made to depend upon the 
self-evident, a priovi principle that act is intrinsically unlimited. 

However, the strict Thomists also argue for the real distinction on 
the grounds that it affords the only possible solution to the Parmenidean 
problem." However, St. Thomas does not himself try to base the 


a7 E.g., Manser, op. cit., 509—5I1. 

28 Robert, op. cit., passim: W.N.Clarke, The Limitation of Act by 
Potency, New Scholasticism XXVI (1952) 167—194; C. Fabro, “Un Itiné- 
raire de saint Thomas,” Rev. de Phil. II. VIII (1939), 285—310, esp. 291 —6. 

ay In addition to the authors cited in the above note, this is the con- 
clusion of Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 45—50, and Owens, Doc- 
tyrine of Being in Aristotelian Metaphysics, 184. 

30 Being and Some Philosophers, 174. 

3) Robert, op. cit., Passim, but esp. 53—4, 89. 

_ * It is held that the argument from the universal extension of being to 
its proper proportionality, has as its consequence the positing of the real 
distinction. The Parmenidean problem cannot be solved without the latter. 
, Die Realdistinctio begriindet also gegeniiber dem Monismus auch die un- 
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analogy of proportionality (which involves the real distinction) directly 
on the transcendental character of being. In any case, if he had, the 
Thomistic doctrine of existence would be founded on abstract logical 
considerations regarding the possible ways of reconciling the oneness 
of being (its universal predicability) with real plurality. In other words, 
it would not “start with existence’ in any distinctive sense of that 
phrase, unless it can be shown that transcendental being is not an ab- 
straction from existence. 

Some self-styled existential Thomists are aware of this necessity. 
Van Steenberghen, Van Riet and De Raeymaeker — all of Louvain — 
have particularly emphasized it in recent years. The problem is an acute 
one for them because they try to derive the Thomist theory of existence 
from a consideration of transcendental being without any reference 
whatsoever to the doctrine of act and potency. In short, for them, 
unless ens is “existential,’’ no basis for the Thomist view of the act of 
existence is available. 

It is evident that, on this view, the distinction between essence and 
existence is prior to that between act and potency and cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of the latter. Van Steenberghen makes this point most 
emphatically. In his eyes, and those of van Riet,*4 this raises doubts 
as to the usefulness of speaking of a “‘real distinction’”’ between essence 
and existence. Van Steenberghen even abandons the words ‘“‘essence”’ 
and “existence,” preferring to speak of a distinction between the prin- 
ciple of “the similar’ and of “‘the dissimilar” in things.*® Both he and 
Van Riet, however, insist that they are dispensing only with certain of 
the traditional formulae, not the substance, of the Thomist doctrine. 
De Raeymaeker keeps the formulae, but agrees that the real distinction 
between essence and existence is independent of, and prior to, that 
between act and potency.*® 


leugbare, tatsachliche Vielheit der Dinge’”’ (Manser, op. cit., 560). ““Objection 
might be made, that all danger of Pantheism is sufficiently avoided by 
admitting that being is analogous, and that we need not go further than 
this and admit a real distinction between essence and existence in created 
beings ... [but] to deny this distinction is to be brought to the alternative 
of maintaining that existence is an essential predicate of everything which 
exists; hence, everything which exists is identified with God’ (Garrigou- 
Lagrange, God: His Existence and Nature, II, 24, fn. 41). 

33 F, Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, Louvain, 1946, 75—6. 

34 G. Van Riet, ‘‘La théorie thomiste de l’abstraction,”’ Revue philosophi- 
que de Louvain L (1952) 353—393, eSp. 391. 

BOO ion We 

36 For his rejection of the deduction of the distinction from the unlimited 
character of act, v. L. De Raeymaeker, La Philosophie de l’Etre, Louvain, 
1947, passim. For the retention of the traditional terminology, v. zbid., 
320 
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Among the reasons for rejecting the derivation of essence-existence 
from potency-act, one is particularly important for our purposes. To 
say that the real distinction depends on the principle that pure act is 
in itself unlimited — that it can be limited only through potentiality — 
is perilously close to asserting that recognition of the real composition 
of essence and existence presupposes the existence of God, or at least 
a full knowledge of what God is (pure act). However, the Aristotelian 
a posteriori orientation of Thomism seems to require that we rise from 
a knowledge of what esse is in creatures (distinct from essence) to what 
it is in God (identical to essence). As Van Steenberghen says, ‘“‘Once the 
existence of infinite being is known, it is easy to establish with the help 
of the doctrine of participation that finite beings must be composed in 
the order of being; but the problem is to know how to arrive at the 
composition of essence and existence during the course of an itinerary 
which should culminate with the affirmation of God.’’?’ 

We have already said that these writers derive the Thomistic doc- 
trine of existence from considerations which are, at the very least, not 
found explicitly in St. Thomas. It is desirable, nevertheless, to see in 
what sense their position may be called “existential.” 

Their argument for the real composition constitutive of finite beings 
starts by pointing out that all things are “‘being’’ and, what is more, 
everything within them is “‘being.”’ At the same time, the things of our 
experience are finite, opposed to other things, and, what is more, wholly 
opposed. It is possible to say that nothing within them is a part of 
anything else. In short, in Van Steenberghen’s words, beings are “‘tout 
entier semblable” and ‘‘tout entier dissemblable.”’ This implies that, as 
beings, they are composed of two irreducible principles corresponding 
to the two irreducible attributes which must be predicated of each one 
of them ;38 or, as De Raeymaeker prefers to phrase it, corresponding to 
the two irreducible judgments — “it is’’ and “‘it is this’ — which apply 
to each thing considered as a whole.®® Accordingly, the latter (but not 
the former) is willing to call these two principles ‘‘existence’”’ and “es- 
sence’ respectively. Thus existence is the principle of “similarity, of 
community, of participation in the whole, of unity;’” essence, that of 
“dissimilarity, tality or of finitude, of isolation, of measure, of restric- 
tion, of diversity.’’4° 


°7 Van Steenberghen, ‘‘La littérature thomiste récente,” Rev. néosc. de 
Phil. XLII (1939), 604—5. 

88 Ontologie, 70—1. _ 

8° Philosophie de l’Etve, 123. 

40 Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, 74. 
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It is clear that this position differs primarily in technique and 
starting point from that of the strict Thomists. Both positions end by 
asserting that existence is in itself undifferentiated and, therefore, 
limitless unity, which is limited and pluralized only by essence. The 
question arises whether this approach is any more existential. 


Actually it has more to do with the concrete existence of experience 
than is evident at first glance. As De Raeymaeker* (but not Van Steen- 
berghen**) admits, it presupposes a doctrine of substance and, as both 
insist, the recognition of the plurality of substantial beings depends, 
in turn, on the experience of the self as a center of unified and at least 
relatively independent activity.*% 


If one takes these indications seriously, then the doctrine of existence 
will ultimately be based, not on a consideration of transcendental being, 
but on an analysis of substance. At least one author has followed this 
way. Austin Farrer develops a view of existence which strongly resembles 
that of Thomist existentialists. He does so by means of an introspective 
analysis of the intellectual and volitional activities of the self. These, 
he suggests, manifest a unity and independence which is prior to their 
determinations and their relations (that is, to their intelligible essence). 
Therefore, when we say that substances exist, “existence” “connotes 
independent operation” or activity.#4 On the basis of this experience 
of the self as an act of unity “underlying”’ its determinate and limiting 
modes, it is possible obscurely to grasp the meaning of activity as such, 
activity without limits, that is, God.’ 

It can be shown, I believe, that the argument of the Louvain school 
depends on the sort considerations which Farrer advances. The dialectic 
of similarity and dissimilarity starts by considering things in disjunction 
(that is, as separate from one another), but this is implicitly to pre- 
suppose they are substances in the sense of having a non-formal, 
internal unity of their own. This unity is positive, but, as St. Thomas 
says, it can be known by us only as negative, as indivision.*® Once this 


41 Philosophie de l’Etre, 178. 

42 Ontologie, 62—3. 

43 Tbid., 67—60; De Raeymaeker, op. cit., 24—30. 

44 Finite and Infinite, Westminster, Dacre, 1943, 30. 

45 Tbid., 31—4. 

46 “unum non addit supra ens rem aliquam, sed tantum negationem 
divisionis; unum nihil aliud significat, quam ens indivisum ... Unde mani- 
festum est, quod esse cujuslibet rei consistit in indivisione. Et inde est, quod 
unumquodque, sicut custodit suum esse, ita custodit suam unitatem.” 
ST I, 11, 1, vesp. Note that Scotus agrees that the unity is apprehended as 
the privation of division (‘‘Unum est in se indivisum’’), but he does not 
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is presupposed, it is possible to conclude that the principle of similitude 
(being as esse) is also the principle of unity, and that it is essence which 
diversifies. On the other hand, when this ineffable, internal unity of 
substance is not presupposed, very different results are obtained. Unity 
then becomes a function of intelligible structure, of essence. Essential 
unities are constituted by their relations (for instance, by qualitative 
similarity or dissimilarity, or by juxtaposition or separation in space 
or time). Thus, in order to avoid the conclusion that all relations are 
internal, that only one individual exists, it becomes necessary with 
Paul Weiss to describe existence, the contrary of essence, as “that 
which separates essences,” “holds them apart.’’4? This allows room for 
a plurality of individuals, but these would not be substances in the 
sense defined above. A variant of this view is suggested by Hartmann, 
according to which existence, as distinct from and distinguishing essences, 
is a function of our inability to grasp the unity of the whole system of 
essences. If we could, the distinction between essence and existence 
would disappear.*® 

Our conclusion, then, is that the sort of approach represented by 
the Louvain school is existential insofar as it depends on a doctrine of 
substance which is based on the immediate experience of the existent 
self. In this case, however, as the example of Farrer indicates, it is 
difficult to see why it need pass through the detour of analyzing tran- 
scendental being. 

This becomes clearer if one considers the work of Balthasar who, 
apparently, is the source of De Raeymaeker’s acknowledgment that, 
in the acquisition of metaphysical knowledge of esse, the experience 
of the self is a privileged one.4® Balthasar emphatically affirms that we 
know the esse as supreme inner act only because of the special, “intui- 
tive’ character of our knowledge of the existant self,5° and that the 
recognition of the analogous character of transcendental being results 
from an analysis of the fact that we experience that which is “‘not-I’”’ 
as intentionally present within our own being, yet not identical to it.54 


identify the ultimate positive principle of unity with esse, as St. Thomas in 
the above passage, but with the haecceitas (Ox. II, 3, 2,n.4, Garcia II, 
350). 

47 “Being, Essence and Existence.” Rev. of Met. I (1947) 69—92, esp. 76. 

48 N. Hartmann, Zur Grundlegung dey Ontologie, Berlin, 1935, 88—150. 
Hartmann’s analysis is summarized by De Raeymaeker, op. cit., 173—7. 

2) De Racymacker, op. cit.e2m, tie be 

50 N. Balthasar undertakes to show that this is St. Thomas’ view in 
La Méthode en Métaphysique, Louvain, 1943, esp. 125—181. ; 

51 This is argued especially in Balthasar’s book, Mon Moi dans l’Etre, 
Louvain, 1946, esp. 194—218. It should be noted that these books of Bal- 
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From this it is easy to pass directly to God as that Existence of which 
the self, and other finite beings, are “participations.’’®2 This is done 
more explicitly by A. Hayen, a former pupil of Balthasar (as is also De 
Raeymaeker), than by his master.*8 


What makes the position of Balthasar so interesting is that he at- 
tempts to base his position on the actual texts of St. Thomas.®4 For him 
the crux of the matter is whether human beings in this life have immediate 
knowledge of themselves and their existence. He is not alone in main- 
taining that they do. Ever since the work of Gardeil.®* this has been more 
and more widely admitted in Thomist circles. It is explicitly admitted 
by St. Thomas in some texts, and the more familiar ones which appear 
to deny it®* can be given an acceptable interpretation without excessive 
forcing. However, this merely shows that Balthasar can maintain his 
views without contradicting St. Thomas. Is it possible to advance any 
positive evidence that St. Thomas’ view of esse is dependent on these 
somewhat Cartesian considerations ? 


Some slight progress may be made in this direction. First, Aquinas’ 
doctrine of existence must be stated in terms of substances. He takes 
the Aristotelian dictum that only substances exist per se5” and translates 
it into the statement that at the very center of the material, formal and 
accidental determinations of a thing is the undifferentiated unity of the 
act of existence. Therefore the esse of accidents is inesse,58 and matter 
and form are neither existents nor what exists; but only the whole 
substance is what exists, and the act of existence is that by which it is 
a being.®® In the second place, a good case can be made out for supposing 
that for St. Thomas, as for Farrer, esse, the act of existence, “‘connotes 


thasar, although of recent date, present views which he has been developing 
in his teaching at Louvain since 1908. 

52 Tbid., xii, x11. 

53 A. Hayen, L’intentionnel dans la philosophie de Saint Thomas, Paris, 
1942. The argument is presented more briefly in “Intentionalité de 1’étre et 
Métaphysique de la participation,”’ Rev. Néosc, de Phil. XLII(1939) 385—410. 
It is only fair to mention that Hayen’s approach owes at least as much, 
perhaps more, to Maréchal as to Balthasar. 

oa Ve iSO NSU pra. 

55 A. Gardeil, ‘La perception de l’ame par elle-méme, Mélanges thomistes 
(Biblioth. thom., III, Kain, 1923) 219—236. This work is expanded in vol. II 
of La structure de Vdme et Vexpévience mystique, Paris, 1927. 

AS dBcteh SoS dhedly (elaasiyf 

OES SIE My 2 Gy, Wile he 

58 Met. V, lect.g (Parma XX, 4024). 

59 “nec materia nec forma potest dici ipsum quod est, nec etiam ipsum 
esse... ipsa autem tota substantia est ipsum quod est; et ipsum esse est 
quo substantia denominatur ens.”’ CC II, 54, Unde. 
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activity.” Gilson interprets esse actum quemdam nominat® to mean “esse 
designates an action,” not a state ;®! and also argues that the Thomistic 
dictum operatio sequitur esse implies that “‘the action of a being is only 
the deployment in time of the first act of existing which poses it in 
being.’’® Thirdly, and most important, when dealing which the question 
of how we know that the unity of the substance is, in the case of man, 
something beyond either form or matter, either soul or body, and there- 
fore includes both, Aquinas appeals, among other considerations, to 
immediate introspective experience. “It is the same man who is conscious 
both that he understands and that he senses.’’®* “It is not proper to 
say that sense or intellect knows, but a man through both.’’64 

This line of argument remains, of course, wholly undeveloped in 
Aquinas. He does not argue that the unity of the human person is known 
only in this way; much less that the source of our knowledge of what it 
means to be a substance of any kind whatsoever is to be found in the 
experience of the self. This experience may be the secret source of St. 
Thomas’ doctrine of substance and existence; but he did not recognize 
it as the major evidence for his position. 

We turn now to a type of Thomism® which is existential in a more 
radical way than those which we have so far surveyed. In addition to 
insisting that one must in some sense “‘start with existence,’’ it appeals 
to considerations which are “‘existential’’ in the contemporary sense of 
that word. Thus Maritain describes Bergson’s experience of durée, 
Heidegger’s Angst and Marcel’s insistence on the inner meaning of such 
moral facts as fidelity as “‘concrete approaches to the intuition of being.’’®® 
Through them we are “‘led up concretely, im via inventionis, to the meta- 
physical intuition of being.’’®’ “They can perform most valuable service 
by directing towards being many minds hidebound by idealist pre- 
judices... They can prepare them to recover the sense of being.’’68 


60 CG I, 22, Ad amplius. 

61 Te Thomisme, 51. 

VEY NON BG 

* ST I, 76, 1, vesp.: “ipse idem homo est, qui percipit, se et intelligere, 
et sentire.”’ 

4 “non enim, proprie loquendo, sensus aut intellectus cognoscunt, sed 
homo per utrumque.” Ver. II, 5, ad. 3 (Parma IX, 37b). 

65 Which, however, still belongs within what we have classified as the 
third way of interpreting St. Thomas; namely, a philosophical, rather than 
historical, way. 

66 J. Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics, London, Sheed and Ward, 
1948, 49—54. 

Si 1btd. 55: 
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The influence of contemporary existentialism is also evident in the 
descriptive, as opposed to philosophic, terms Maritain uses in describing 
what he himself calls “existential’’ being :® “A living tenacity at once 
precarious — it is nothing for me to crush a fly — and indomitable.”’”° 
It perhaps may also be detected in his admission that, while a rational 
analysis “‘leads up by logical necessity to the threshold,” it is ‘“an intuitive 


perception alone (which) enables us to cross (to) the perception of being 
as such,’”’71 


There is then no possibility of the strict demonstration of such truths 
as the analogy of being or the real distinction between essence and 
existence, for these are contained in the initial grasp of the being of 
metaphysics.’? Maritain, and his disciples, have a disconcerting way of 
arguing that this initial intuition requires, or produces, a special intel- 
lectual virtue, the metaphysical habitus.73 This may present ‘“‘the sem- 
blance of a mystical grace;” “it is always, so to speak, a gift bestowed 
upon the intellect.’’4 


There are elements of genuine novelty in these views, but this does 
not prevent Maritain from substantial agreement with the strict Thomists. 
Despite the appeal to existential experience, the intuition of being is 
strictly intellectual.”® Further, Maritain agrees with Garrigou-Lagrange”® 
that it is an “‘abstractive intuition” (though he suggests that it might 
be better to call it an “eidetic visualization’’’’) which can and must be 
confirmed by a rational analysis.78 Being is seen to be transcendental 
and therefore also proportionally analogous. In developing this point, 
Maritain uses the familiar dialectic of diversity and similarity’? which 
we have seen emphasized by the Louvain school. The analogy of propor- 
tionality contains implicitly, in turn, the real distinction between es- 
sence and existence. 


We shall return to Maritain when discussing Gilson’s divergences 
from him. What is important in the present context is that there are 
other Thomists who also make use of motifs drawn from modern existen- 
tialism. Aimé Forest is of particular interest because he is also a distin- 
guished historian of the thought of St. Thomas.*! In his book, Du con- 


OH) Motihe. Prtg WO ilapihs, 53% OTs 50. 
72 Tbid., 63—5. 73 [bid., 44—5. 74 Tbid., 47—8. 
COMUGIA aA Oz 78 God: His Existence and Nature, I, 111—7. 
77 Maritain, op. cit., 58. OF IMO, (OP BY Toyah, (ye 


80 [bid., 64—5. Cf. Maritain, Court traité de l’existence et Vexistant, 
Paris, 1947, 61. é' ; 

81 His study, La structure métaphysique du concret, Paris, 1931, is of 
fundamental importance. 


2 Franciscen Studies, 1957 
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sentement a I’ étre,8 he undertakes to describe the “‘receptive,”’ “attentive” 
attitude of the whole man which is a precondition for apprehending, 
“consenting to,” the existential depths of being. There is nothing un- 
Thomistic in this, he suggests, as long as one insists that the role of the 
will, necessary though it is, is wholly preparatory to the intellectual 
vision.’ This intuitive vision is peculiarly comprehensive, including 
recognition of the analogy of being and the real distinction, as problems 
and, ultimately, of God as the only solution to these problems. Actually, 
therefore, the intellectual aspect cannot be separated from the volitional. 
Consent to being is “consent to a movement of thought which makes 
the affirmation of being an implicit affirmation of God.’’®4 It is clear 
also that, in this view, the doctrine of existence is inseparable from a 
knowledge of God. As Van Riet puts it, ‘““M. Forest proves God in a 
single step: no object is critically founded (that is, we do not fully under- 
stand what it is to be an object having, for example, an esse really 
distinct from essence) unless it is placed in total dependence upon the 
ereator. * 

On this question of the relation between knowledge of being and of 
God, Forest perhaps resembles non-Thomists, such as Paul Tillich, 
more than he does most of his fellow Thomists. Pruche appears to be in 
fundamental accord with him,** as does Hayen and perhaps also Baltha- 
sar,’’ but most of the others who agree with him in making extensive 
use of the insights of modern existentialism seem reluctant to admit 
that knowledge of esse as actus essendi is implicit knowledge of God.88 

On the other hand, Maréchal, who was quite uninfluenced by con- 
temporary existentialism, agreed on the latter point. “The affirmation 
of the infinite is a logical condition preliminary and constitutive of all 
apperception of finite objects, it cannot be explicated except dialecti- 
cally by reflection and analysis.’’ This happens only if the “mind ex- 
periences in the effect itself an objective limitation: and not any sort 
of limitation, but one of act or esse. Only then will it see that the finite 
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G. Van Riet, L’épistémologie thomiste, Louvain, 1946, 570, fn. 2r. 
Op. cit., 330, 341, 344. 

87 V. supra, fnn. 47 and 48. 

_ 88 I am thinking especially of F. D. Wilhelmsen, ‘Meditation on No- 
thing,’’ Downside Review LXXII (1952) 135—145; ‘“‘The Aesthetic Act and 
the Act of Being,”” Modern Schoolman XXIX (1952) 277—291; ‘‘The Philos- 
ophers and the Myth,” ibid. XXXII (1954), 39—55. Also of J. Pieper, 
“L’élément négatif dans la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Dieu 


Vivant no. 20 (1951), 35—50. However, I simply do not know their views 
on the Gottesbeweis. 
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object is not intelligible except by reference to an infinite complement 
of intelligibility.’ ®° 

As was mentioned before, some of the Thomists of the type we are 
now considering agree in certain respects with the participationist inter- 
pretation which will be developed in the next section. This is true of 
the positions of Maréchal, Forest, Balthasar and Hayen. They do not 
commence in traditional Thomist fashion with an independently formu- 
lated theory of the real distinction in creatures considered apart from 
God. Rather, they hold that to become aware of the existential structure 
of creatures is, at the same time, to perceive the reality of God, who is 
the necessary condition for the existence of beings so composed. This 
clearly has affinities with the view that it is because creatures are con- 
ceived as participating in the being of God that they must be represented 
as acts of existence limited by essences which are in potentiality to them. 
There is also, however, the major difference that the members of this 
group start with an analysis of the immediate experience of esse; but 
for the ways in which they do this there seems to be no substantial 
support in the writings of Saint Thomas. 

Nevertheless, they do provide strong evidence of a negative sort 
for the participationist view which we shall present. They indicate that 
Aquinas’ metaphysics, when viewed from a certain perspective, is only 
superficially Aristotelian. He does not really carry through his apparent 
program of constructing arguments for the existence of God on the basis 
of a prior analysis of the ontological structure of finite beings. 

At the risk of digressing, this point must be developed. It is widely 
held, even among those who interpret St. Thomas more traditionally, 
that the Five ways do not represent the basic Gottesbeweis. None of 
them are original, they are all borrowed from other authors. It may be 
because of their familiarity that they are employed by St. Thomas as 
the most appropriate ways of convincing the reader of the rational 
necessity of admitting the existence of God. The plan of the two Summae 
requires that St. Thomas begin by showing that God exists before he has 
a chance to acquaint his reader with the complexities of the theory of 
the act of existing. He therefore does not use his own central argument, 
explicitly formulated in the De ente et essentia, which argues directly 
from the distinction between essence and existence to God. The Five 


88 J. Maréchal Le point de départ de la métaphysique, Cah. V, 452—3. 
90 The core of this demonstration is stated thus: “Ergo oportet quod 
omnis talis res cuius esse est aliud quam natura sua habeat esse ab alio. Et 
quia omne quod est per aliud reducitur ad illud quod est per se sicut ad 
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Ways, if understood in a specifically Thomistic sense, should be inter- 
preted as variations on this one proof. They point to the different sorts 
of data which are evidence for this distinction, and therefore for God’s 
existence.®! Thus the Gottesbeweis is made to depend on a specifically 
Thomist ontology, but the methodology still remains fundamentally 
Aristotelian. It is on the basis of metaphysical knowledge of the structure 
of finite beings that one argues to the Being in whom essence and exis- 
tence are identical. 

In contrast, the views which we have just discussed affirm that 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of being in general, and of the finite actus essendi 
in particular, are systematically coincident with the metaphysical 
doctrine of God. One cannot be developed independently of the other. 
If this is true, Aquinas’ procedure — though this is rarely emphasized — 
is fundamentally non-Aristotelian. It is closer, perhaps one could say, 
to that of the so-called Augustinians. On this particular point, therefore, 
this type of Thomism supports the participationist interpretation. 
Only at this one point, however, for its representatives insert a “‘cogni- 
tive’ existentialism (or, in the case of Maréchal, a “transcendental 
deduction” of the ontological conditions of knowledge®) into the system 
which is apparently impossible to find in original Thomism. 

This leaves just one type of existential interpretation which can 
plausibly claim historical support. It emphasizes the non-conceptual 
knowledge of existence expressed by the second act of the intellect, 
by judgment. Gilson, who has most fully developed this intepretation,®? 
makes no use of other ways of arriving at the metaphysical doctrine of 
esse. He does not describe this doctrine as resulting from an application 
of the notion of act and potency, and he explicitly rejects the attempt 


causam primam, oportet quod sit aliqua res que sit causa essendi omnibus 
rebus ex eo quod ipsa est esse tantum; alias iretur in infinitum in causis.. .” 
Roland-Gosselin, 35. 

91 “En revanche, précisément parce que la distinction d’essence et 
d’existence traduit en une méme formule ]’état de cause seconde, en quelque 
ordre de causalité que ce soit, elle est comme la cheville ouvriére de toutes 
les preuves. Ce n’est pas une sixiéme voie; c’est plutét l’épure métaphysique 
des cing autres, réduites a des rapports abstraits d’existentialité.’”’ Gilson, 
Le Thomism, 120. Cf. E. L. Mascall, Ewistence and Analogy, London, Long- 
mans and Green, 1949, 70—9. 

% Maréchal’s effort is to surpass Kantian ‘‘agnosticisme au moyen de la 
méthode transcendentale kantienne.’’ V. his article, ‘“L’aspect dynamique 
de la méthode transcendentale chez Kant,” Rev. néosc. de Phil. XLII (1939) 
341—384, esp. 341. This point is developed at greater length in Le point 
de départ de la métaphysique, Cah. V. 

%8 Le Thomisme, 61—68; L’ Hire et l’Essence, 249—310; Being and Some 
Philosophers, 190—215; Réalisme thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
213—239. 
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to derive it from the transcendental idea of being.** He makes no 
concessions to modern existentialism, and even repudiates Maritain’s 
theory of a special metaphysical intuition or habitus with the icy com- 
ment that “St. Thomas himself speaks nowhere of this intuition which, 
if he had judged it necessary, would have had a place of honor in his 
system.’’®> However, some of those who use this interpretation are less 
exclusive. Maritain, for instance, employs it®* as well as those other 
explanations of the metaphysical knowledge of existence which we have 
already mentioned. Yet there are many writers who seem basically to 
repeat Gilson’s views without major modifications.®? Still others, such 
as Gaston Rabeau,®*® partially agree with it. Nevertheless, widespread 
as this view is, it is proper to associate it particularly with Gilson. 
The argument employed by Gilson and his followers may be sum- 
marized in this way: There are many texts which indicate that St. 
Thomas holds that through the second act of the intellect, the act of 
judgment, we gain a non-conceptual, yet intellectual, knowledge of 
existence.®® No other source for our knowledge of esse is suggested by 
Aquinas. Consequently it may be concluded that judgments asserting 
something to be in rerum natura “reach,” not simply existence in the 
sense of facticity, but metaphysical acts of existing themselves. 
Now this conclusion is not inevitable, for St. Thomas never clearly 
says that the esse “‘comprehended”’ by the act of judging is the unique, 


94 Le Thomisme, 66—67. 95 Tbhid., 66. 

96 K.g., in Eléments de philosopmie, 8th ed., Paris, II, 66—68. 

97 E.g., Salmon, op. cit., G. Smith, Natural Theology, New York, 
Macmillan, 1951; 3B. J. Muller-Thym, ‘“‘The ‘To Be’ which signifies the 
Truth of Propositions,” Proc. Am. Cath. Phil. Ass. XVI (1941) 230—254; 
R. J. Henle, “Existentialism and the Judgment,” Ibid., X XI (1946) 4o—52. 

98 Rabeau deserves special mention because he anticipated Gilson in 
holding that actual existence can never be known in a concept or idea. (See 
his Le jugement de l’existence, Paris, Vrin, 1938, esp. 185—187). However, he 
differs from Gilson by making judgments of existence, not so much functions 
of sensible experience, as specifications of the affirmation of one’s own 
existence ([bid., 215), and so is perhaps better classed with Balthasar even 
though the latter has a different view of judgment. 

99 E.g., “Cum sit duplex operatio intellectus ... prima operatio respicit 
quidditatem rei, secunda respicit esse ipsius.’’ I Sent. 19, 5, 1, ad. 7 (Parma 
VI, 170b). Another passage says that the second operation ‘‘comprehendit 
essere! 01d. 38, 1, 3, vesp- 

It should be emphasized that the act of judgment is not a perception of 
existence, not a primary source of knowledge, not some sort of immediate 
intuition. Initial awareness of the existence of things comes before judgment, 
for Aquinas insists on the sense origin of all that we know. However, in 
contrast to this sensory experience of the existent, judicative knowledge is 
intellectual. Cf. E. Gilson, Réalisme thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
225; J. de Vries, ‘“‘Urteilsanalyse und Seinserkenntnis,”’ Scholastik XXVIII 
(1953) 3609. 

100 “Le jugement atteint l’acte méme d’exister.’’ Le Thomisme, 61. 
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distinct, ontologically ultimate act of a thing rather than (or as well 
as) its facticity. He never affirms that our knowledge of the character of 
the metaphysical act of existing is grounded in our judgmental appre- 
hension of it.19! Nevertheless, it may be granted to this Gilsonian inter- 
pretation that, in the absence of alternative sources for the metaphysical 
knowledge of esse, it would be reasonable to suppose that Aquinas 
assumes or implies that this knowledge originates in the second act of 
the intellect. 

This is an excessively brief statement of the evidence for Gilson’s 
thesis, but it does make clear that we have here an interpretation which 
can legitimately claim to be historical. More than that, it is existential, 
for it bases the Thomistic metaphysics on “‘felt existence,” on facticity, 
rather than deriving it from abstract, conceptual considerations. It 
seems, then, to be the only one of the varieties of Thomism we have 
reviewed which makes possible an historically meaningful description 
of the thought of Aquinas as “‘existential.’’ Of course, one may always 
assume that the Thomistic doctrine of existence is alone true and that, 
as a consequence, all other philosophies, including modern existentialism, 
are “essentialist.” Then, however, the word is evaluative, not descriptive: 
at best, a synonym for “‘false’’; at worst, a sort of philosophical curse. 

(To be continued) 
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101 The closest he comes to doing this is when he asserts that ‘““Cum in 
re duo sint, quidditas rei, et esse eius, his duobus respondet duplex operatio 
intellectus.”’ I Sent. 38, 1, 3, vesp. (Parma VI, 314b). If, in this passage, the 
im ve implies the “‘real distinction,’’ then St. Thomas here gives a metaphysi- 
cal explanation for the distinction in the cognitive functions of the two 
operations of the intellect. But he does not explicitly do the converse, i. e. 
ground the metaphysical distinction on the cognitive one. 


ARNOLD |. TOY NBEESS 
PHILOSOPHY OF KREEIGION 


PAs ae J. Toynbee is surely ecstatic, and possibly sincere, in the 

testament he delivers at the end of A Study of History, (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London-N. Y., Vols. I—III, 1934; IV—VI, 1939; VII—X, 
1954; references below to volume and page): 

What do we mean by History? And the writer... would reply that he 
meant by History a vision . . . of God revealing Himself in action to souls... 
(X, 1). The meaning behind the facts of History ... is a revelation of God 
and a hope of communion with Him... (X, 126). 

The reader would like to believe in Toynbee’s subjective sincerity, 
even if elsewhere the eminent historian may irritate (‘‘. . . this triumphant 
British apostle of Ireland (St. Patrick) ...’’ II, 323), or horrify (‘‘... Je- 
sus’s half-brothers are sons of Mary by Joseph.” VI, 469, n. 1), or bewilder 
(“But whether... Marxism or Protestantism... is eventually to be 
victorious in Russia is a question...’ V, 364). But even if Toynbee’s 
intellectual honesty be conceded provisionally, the question remains 
whether he has achieved his purpose objectively; and it is not a sterile, 
academic question. His opinions are widely circulated by press and 
microphone. The Abridgment of the last four volumes of his Study 
should make the best-seller list, as its predecessor did. Non-readers will 
hear his conclusions and predictions via many media of communication. 
There is reason to forewarn and forearm the unwary who may be over- 
awed by Toynbee’s vast erudition, by his use of the Holy Bible, and by 
his international prestige. He may cause as much controversy in the 
second half of this century as John Dewey did in the first half. 


Toynbee and Christiamty 


Some may be shocked to learn that he revives an old error to the 
extent of disavowing Christianity: 


... The writer of this Study will venture to express his personal belief 
that the four higher religions (Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism) 
that were alive in the age in which he was living were four variations on a 
single theme, and that, if all the four components of this heavenly music. . . 
could be audible on earth simultaneously ... the happy hearer would find 
himself listening, not to a discord, but to a harmony (VII, 428). 
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Arthur Vermeersch, S. J., identifies the above mode of thought: 


Many and varied also are the modernist dreams of an understanding 
between the different Christian religions, nay even between religion and a 
species of atheism, and all on a basis of agreement that must be superior 
to mere doctrinal differences. (Modernism, in Cath. Encyc., X, 416; The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, to be quoted below, was published by R. Appleton, 
N. Y., between 1907—1914) 


Martin Wight’s criticisms are incorporated in A Study, and when 


he questions the equivalence of “‘the four higher religions’, Toynbee 
answers: 


If the writer (Toynbee) were to be asked: ‘Do you believe or disbelieve 
that Christianity or any other higher religion is an exclusive and definitive 
revelation of Spiritual Truth ?’ his answer would be: ‘I do not believe this. 
I believe that any such claim is an error which is at the same time a sin...’ 


CML, AAS, is 2) 
When Toynbee equates under “Holy Writ’’ all “‘sacred books” of 


all religions without singling out the unique, Divine inspiration of the 
Holy Bible, Wight observes: 


The reader may legitimately feel that you can not be both as sceptical 
and anti-providential in your historical conclusion about the Christian 
Scriptures and as Christian as, in general, you are throughout this Part. 
(VIL, 754; m2) 

In a moving reply which may blind some to the objective truth, 
Toynbee calls his plight “the war between Heart and Head,” and com- 


pares himself to Moses given no more than a sight of the Promised Land 
to which he led others. 


Toynbee’s Challenge 


This acknowledgment of his inner turmoil and of his failure to accept 
Divine revelation is indicated, but not so explicitly, elsewhere. 


It is permissible to speak of ‘“‘Christianity’s two forerunners, Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism’’ (VI, 8); both were prior to our Lord’s revelation; 
the reader registers the difference between the Divinely revealed prep- 
aration for Christianity and a pagan religion. Taking the words at 
their face value, “‘we may discern in the passions of Tammuz and Attis 
and Adonis and Osiris a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ...” 
(Vib lA? 3): 

Pagan religions were forerunners, foreshadowings to the extent that 
the good they contained was based on the Natural Law and furnished 
a preparation for the Gospel. Cyril C. Martindale, S. J., says: 
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Speaking from the standpoint of pure history, no one will deny that 
much in the... aspirations and ideals (of paganism) formed a praeparatio 
evangelica (preparation for the Gospel) of high value... Theologically, 
moreover, we know that God from the very outset destined man to a super- 
natural union with Himself. “Pure nature,’ historically, never existed. The 
soul is naturally Christian ... God used the Jews in His plan, and none will 
dare to say He did not use the Gentiles. They reveal themselves in history 
as made for God, and restless till they rest in Him. History shows us their 
effort, and their failure; we thank God for the one, and dare not scorn the 
other. (Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., XI, 393) 


But Toynbee abuses the meaning of forerunning and foreshadowing, 
—and leaps, idealistically, over the actual historical facts of the Judaeo- 
Christian revelation — when he calls Catholic Christianity a syncretistic 
religion plagiarized from paganism (V, 371; also I, 5, 83, 91; II, 286; 
III, 199). Here is how he delineates his charge. 

Jews, Christians and many others acknowledge that God appeared 
to Moses in the Burning Bush. 

“But,” said Moses to God, “when I go to the Israelites and say to them, 
‘The God of your fathers has sent me to you,’ if they ask me, ‘What is His 
name?’ what am I to tell them ?”’ God replied, “I am Who am.” Then He 


added, ““This is what you shall tell the Israelites: 1 AM sent me to you.” 
(Exodus III, 13—14) 


As indicated by a footnote in the Confratermty Edition of the Holy Buble 
(page 131; St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1952), this utter- 
ance is the source of the word Yahweh, the proper personal name of the 
God of Israel, the absolute and necessary Being, the Source of all created 
beings. Yet Toynbee misuses this Holy Name: 

For the primitive figure of Yahweh has grown into the Christian con- 
ception of God by annexing the intellectual attributes of these abstractions 
(Zoroastrian Ahuramazda, Stoic Zeus, Constantinian Sol Invictus, Neopla- 
tonic Helios) without deigning to acknowledge the debt or scrupling to 
obliterate their names. (VI, 44; also II, 50, 387) 

Is not such a statement what Toynbee elsewhere laments as “‘the mon- 
strous ‘association’ of false gods with God” (IV, 408) ? 

He writes in similar vein of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, of our 
Lord, our Lady, the Mass and the Church: 

In this theological plagiarism (of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity) 
Christianity has done Zoroastrianism not a wrong but a service... (VI, 


44, N. 3) 
We may conjecture that the birth-story of Herakles is the archetype 
of the birth-stories of all our six historical Hellenic heroes (Plato, Pythagoras, 


Alexander, Scipio Africanus, Augustus, and Jesus Christ). (VI, 269, n. | 
cont. 270; 475) 
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The Queen of Heaven who was the virgin mother and spouse of the dying 
god had been adored as Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis, and 
Inanna on her way to being adored /sicj as Mary. In the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Christians were still partaking of the sacrament of all the pagan mysteries. 
(VII, 457—58) 

The Christian Church . . . was open to the charge of having denied Christ 
by appropriating the priest-craft and Pharisaism of the Jews, and the poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Greeks... (VII, 452) 


Christian Response 


Such charges have a 19th century date-line. Toynbee actually repeats 
charges made by the Platonic philosopher Celsus, about 178 A. D., 
which were answered specifically by Origen. Toynbee’s challenge is 
answered creditably by Martin Wight, whose essay, The Crux For An 
Historan Brought Up In The Christian Tradition, is incorporated in 
A Study (VII, 737—48): 

Your description of Christianity is philosophical rather than historico- 
theological. ... The central declaration of Christianity is not that God 7s 
something, but that God has done something... in history .. . The Christian 


reader misses, in your account of Christianity, this insistence upon its 
springing from a unique and particular historical event... (VII, 737—38) 


The praeparatio evangelica was recognized... especially by St. Paul, 
when he preached at Athens (Acts XVII, 22) and in his acknowledgment 
of the validity of the Natural Law among the Gentiles (Romans II, 14—15). 
(VII, 741) 

... the other religions are not only foreshadowings of Christianity but 
also genuine autonomous idolatries, manifestations of the forces of evil 
that Christ came to vanquish... (VII. 743) 


That Toynbee’s charges are obsolete is clear from the fact that much 
information Wight gives him has been available for half a century in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, which has not been disproved but rather 
improved by recent scholarship. For example, 

That Judaism and Christianity agree with other religions in many of 
their forms and ideas, is true; many religious ideas are common to all man- 
kind... As to the special doctrines of the Bible, search has been vainly made 
for sources from which they might have been derived. Catholic theology holds 


firmly to revelation and to the foundation of Christianity by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. (Dr. Klemens Loffler, Syncretism, in Cath. Encyc., XIV, 383) 


Toynbee presents fascinating tables of parallels between the Gospel and 
pagan literature, but he does not present any actual evidence to contradict 


Léffler’s second sentence, italicized above. Many similarities he highlights 
have a homely explanation: 
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Many forms of self-expression must needs be identical... as long as 
human nature is the same. Water, oil, light, incense, singing, procession . . . 
are naturally at the service of universal religious instinct. Little enough, 
however, was directly borrowed by the Church... In all these things the 
spirit is essential: the Church assimilates to herself what she takes, or, if 
she can not adapt, she rejects it... 

Naturally, it has been sought to trace a close connection between these 
(pagan) rites (grains of Eleusis, bread and water of Mithra, etc....) and 
Christianity. This is inadmissible. Not only was Christianity ruthlessly 
exclusive, but its apologists (Justin, Tertullian, Clement) inveigh loudest 
against the (pagan) Mysteries and the myths they enshrine. Moreover, the 
origin of the Christian rites is historically certain from our documents. 
(C. C. Martindale, S. J., Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., XI, 390, 392) 


Toynbee’s insinuation that the Divine Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is plagiarized from pagan mythology is answered by A. J. Maas, S. J. 


In general, the derivation of the virgin birth from pagan mythology... 
implies several inexplicable difficulties: Why should the Christian converted 
recently from paganism revert to his pagan superstitions in his conception of 
Christian doctrine ? 

How could the product of pagan thought find its way among Jewish 
Christians without leaving so much as a vestige of opposition on the part of 
the Jewish Christians ? How could this importation into Jewish Christianity 
be effected at an age early enough to produce the Jewish Christian sources 
from which either the Evangelists or the (alleged) interpolators of the Gospel 
derived their material ? 

Why did not the relatives of Christ’s parents protest against the novel 
views concerning Christ’s origin ? 

Besides, the very argument on which rests the importation of the virgin 
birth from pagan myths into Christianity is fallacious, to say the least. Its 
major premise assumes that similar phenomena not merely may, but must 
spring from similar causes; its minor premise contends that Christ’s virgin 
birth and the mythical divine sonships of the pagan world are similar 
phenomena, a contention false on the face of it. (Virgin Birth of Christ, in 
Cath. Encyc., XV, 450) 


A summary answer to Toynbee’s challenge is given by an authority 
he quotes nine times and evidently trusts: 


The Kingdom of God appears in the Gospel as at once a fulfillment of 
the ancient prophecies... and as a new world order ..., but it was also a 
new life, a transforming leaven, a seed in the heart of man. And the source 
of the new order was found, not in a mythological figure, like the Saviour 
Gods of the Mystery Religions, nor in an abstract cosmic principle, but in 
the historic personality of Jesus, the crucified Nazarene. (Christopher 
Dawson, Progress And Religion, p.155, Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1929) 


Since Toynbee is thankful for “‘an old-fashioned English humane 
education in the Classics and in the Bible” (X, 230), why did he not 
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see through the warped perversions of truth, pre-fabricated in the last 
century, from mouldy errors, that he has built into his Study? Only he 
can answer that question adequately. Wight believes that “‘the suppres- 
sed logic” of Toynbee’s argument, rather than the weight of his evidence, 
will lead him to discard his assumption that ‘‘the four higher religions”’ 
are spiritually equivalent (VII, 748). Both the historian and his critic 
however, overlook a curious situation: Toynbee shies away from infor- 
mation — perhaps it should not be called evidence — that he himself 
presents in his Study. This information, if analyzed, will provide an 
historical theory that may account for parallels between Christianity 
and paganism, may demonstrate the true historical relation between 
the two, and may possibly give Toynbee reason to revise his charge of 
syncretism against Catholic Christianity before issuing his promised 
“volume of ‘reconsiderations.’’’ (VII, xi) 


Tower of Babel 


A Study of History contains direct allusions to the Tower of Babel. 
Besides six references indexed at the end of VI and X, there are others 
not indexed, notably: V, 483, 486; VII, 403; VII, 505; VII, 550—51; 
VII, 731; VIII, 374; IX, 151. Does this recurrence mean that Toynbee 
has Babel on his mind? If so, why? 


. .if there is any grain of historical fact in the legend (Genesis XI, I—9) 
of a confusion of tongues in the land of Shinar at the foot of an unfinished 
ziggurat in a recently built city of Babel, the story perhaps takes us to 
Babylon in an age in which the Sumeric universal state was braking up, .. . 
after the death of Hammurabi (...1947—1905 B.C.). ...and it might 
well be remembered in a ‘folk-memory’ that ‘the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the Earth, and from thence did the Lord scatter abroad on 
the face of all the Earth’; ... the Sumerian language became a dead lan- 
guage ... We may thus perhaps venture to interpret this famous legend 
as the persistent echo of a bitter lament for the passing of a language... 
(V, 484—85) 


The legend of the confusion of tongues is true to life in fastening upon 
this state of mutual unintelligibility as being a sovereign impediment to 
concerted social action in face of a new and unprecedented social crisis; and 
this association of linguistic diversity with social paralysis can be illustrated 
by examples... (V, 486) 


Or, alternatively, could the key (to races) be found in language if a myth 
of the confusion of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of Babel 
were discarded in favor of the findings of the Late Modern Western science 
of Comparative Philology? (X, 46) 


Ce AS eam CEE T lM PA Pa Fe OAT ee ee ey ee TE 
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In casting doubt on Genesis XI, r—9, Toynbee not only denies the 
authentic historicity of the Holy Bible, but also bypasses a great body 
of investigation. Here is the testimony of a popular writer recommended 
by no Jess a scholar than Msgr. Ronald Knox: 


He led me to a convulsion in the earth such as you see ... when a large 
building has been pulled down. It was the site of the great ziggurat of Baby- 
lon, the temple tower called E — temen — an — hi, which archaelogists say 
was the traditional tower of Babel. It was evidently a ziggurat ... rising 
by a series of stages . . . On the topmost stage was a temple, which Herodotus 
said contained only a table and a couch... It has been proved by inscrip- 
tions that this temple and its high tower go back to the first age of Babylon... 
(H. V. Morton, Middle East, p.197, Dodd, Mead, N. Y., 1941) 


Evidently Toynbee, who quotes from Herodotus innumerable times, 
missed the references to which Morton alludes. 

From any viewpoint the following Catholic statements on the historic- 
ity of the Tower of Babel are important: 


This narrative (Genesis XI, I—9), though couched in terms of Oriental 
folk-lore, yet expresses not merely a moral lesson, but refers to some histori- 
cal fact in the dim past... The remains at Ezida, at present Birs Nimrud, 
are traditionally pointed out as the Tower of Babel;... Esaglia, in Babylon 
itself, has a good, if not better claim... (J. P. Arendzen, Babylonia, in 
Cath. Encyc., II, 185) 

Thus far no Babylonian document has been discovered which refers 
clearly to the subject. ... A more probable reference to the Tower of Babel 
we find in the “‘History”’ of Berosus as it is handed down to us in two varia- 
tions by Abydenus and Alexander Polyhistor respectively ... Special in- 
terest attaches to this reference, since Berosus is now supposed to have 
drawn his material from Babylonian sources... Genesis and Berosus place 
the Tower of Babel somewhere in Babylon... The historical character of 
the tower is not impaired by our inability to point out its location with 
certainty. (A. J. Maas, S. J., Tower of Babel, in Cath. Encyc., XV, 5; confer, 
by same author, Babel, in Cath. Encyc., II, 177) 


In that last quotation Maas cites an authority Toynbee eulogizes: 


The monuments of this effort (at authentic history) are the learned works 
of the Egyptiac scholar Manetho and the Babylonic scholar Berossus / sic / 
and the fragments of the two works... are enough to show that both these 
scholars were at pains to exclude all ‘folk-lore’ from treatises that were 
intended to be scientific. (VI, 443) 


More important than such documentation is a statement by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII: 


... the first eleven chapters of Genesis, although properly speaking not 
conforming to the historical method used by the best Greek and Latin 
writers or by competent authors of our time, do nevertheless pertain to 
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history in the true sense which, however, must be further studied and 
determined by exegetes: the same chapters in simple and metaphorical 
language adapted to the mentality of a people but little cultured both 
state the principal truths which are fundamental for our salvation and also 
give a popular description of the origin of the human race and chosen people. 
If, however, the ancient sacred writers have taken anything from popular 
narrations (and this may be conceded), it must never be forgotten that they 
did so with the help of divine inspiration through which they were rendered 
immune from any error in selecting and evaluating those events. (Humani 
Generis, August 12, 1950; NCWC trans., in National Catholic Almanac 
1951, St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J.) 


Does an author who disregards the Biblical authority and the sci- 
entific documentation for the Tower of Babel include himself among 
those who “hold back the truth of God” (Romans I, 18)? Toynbee 
quotes from that first chapter of St. Paul to the Romans at least twice 
(IV, 303; VI, 365—66). 


The First Migration 


But whether or not Toynbee admits the historical reality of the 
Tower of Babel, he refers to it a dozen times; and he makes two mistakes: 
first, he gives an archaic interpretation of the confusion of tongues; 
secondly, he misses the chief historical significance of the story. 


Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S. J., says in A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, section 149 (Thomas Nelson, London, 1953): 


The story has been widely understood to tell of a miraculous intervention by 
which different languages were introduced and the population thus became 
unable to understand one another. But it must be noted that the different 
groups not only among the Japhethites and the Chamites (Gen. 10:5, 20) 
but also among the Semites (Gen. 10:31), are already recorded to have had 
their various languages, and as the two former groups are already out of 
the story, the origin of languages ts not recorded here... . The natural meaning 
is that people at first in complete harmony ‘all saying the same thing’ fell 
out among themselves and could not agree upon a common policy; and as 
a result of the discord (and possibly of fighting) there was a migration. 
Already in the 4th century St. Gregory of Nyssa was quite emphatic that 
God did not miraculously impose different languages on mankind, PG 45, 
992. 

Toynbee wrongly supposes (V, 485, above) the confusion of tongues 
means the origin of different languages; whereas, the confusion of 
tongues refers to the misunderstanding and disagreement among the 
proud builders — as the vernacular says of people at odds: ‘““They don’t 
speak the same language.” Only once (V, 484—85, above) does Toynbee 
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allude to the chief historical meaning of Babel — the moral lesson he 
knows well (VI, 14; VII, 550—51) — and then he goes off at a tangent. 


The main historical point of the story is stated twice. ‘‘So the Lord 
scattered them from that place all over the earth.” (Gen XI, 8) How 
many were displaced? What territory was covered by the phrase “all 
over the earth?” These questions, like the question of the date, are 
irrelevant here. (Toynbee could persuade himself to reconsider the date 
he suggests [V, 484, above]; R. M. Enberg says, “It is difficult to date 
this achievement [Tower of Babel] with any precision, but perhaps it 
was not far from 3500 B.C.” [The Dawn of Civilization, p. 81, in Uni- 
versity of Knowledge, Chicago, 1938]). The salient fact is that the first 
migration in recorded history set out from Babel. The Holy Bible does 
not specify where or how far that generation of migrants went, but 
emphasizes a second time, “From there the Lord scattered them all 
over the earth.” (Gen. XI, 9) 


So far-reaching are the consequences of this first migration that it 
is uncanny how close Toynbee comes to it. In V, 484—85, above, he 
quotes Gen. XI, 9, but apparently overlooks the importance of the 
words. In other contexts he talks all around the first migration: 


The genealogy of the descendants of Noah’s three sons ... gave me (at the 
age of seven years) my first notion of the differentiation of the Human 
Race ... and of the historical problem of how these groups are related... 
(X, 218) 

.. when he (Toynbee) had begun ... locating the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet on the map... he had found ... data that enabled him 
to people the Oikoumene ... as far afield from their center of dispersion in 
the South-West Asian ‘fertile crescent’ as the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean ...and Central Iran. ... Were the Chinese descended from Shem, 
Ham, or Japhet? (X, 45) 


Although he reverses his position on the same page, Toynbee gives the 
startling impression that he may be describing the first migration — 
without realizing exactly where he is: 


.. we shall scarcely find it worth our while to make any systematic survey 
of any period anterior to the beginning of the second millennium B. C., 
considering the extreme scantiness of the records... (III, 404) 

.. we are not without some evidence for Nomad eruptions in the third 
millennium B.C. and even in the fourth... The forefathers of the Semitic- 
speaking Akkadians, who are found established in Northern Shinar, as next 
door neighbors to the Sumerians ... must have been the descendants of a 
Nomad horde which broke out the Arabian Steppe into the Jazirah ... at 
some date in the fourth millenium B. C. — and this, perhaps, nearer to the 
beginning of that millenium than to the end of it. (III, 404) 
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Had Toynbee retained the historical insight of childhood, he might 
have perceived why the story of Babel kept recurring in his thoughts. 
Just as Sem, Cham, and Japhet had to be sons of Noah; just as the 
proud builders of the tower had to be descendents of Sem — (“... this 
narrative is concerned only with Semites...,” says Fr. Sutcliffe, in 
the commentary cited, section 149 1) —; so, some, or many, or possibly 
all of the races and tribes in farflung corners of the earth in later genera- 
tions had to be descendants of the migrants dispersed from Babel. The 
consequences of this fact can not be overestimated. 

What happened between childhood and maturity to cause Toynbee 

to desert Noah and to stowaway with “‘Uta-Napishtim who built his 
ark in anticipation of the flood...” (I, 318) ? He fell among the Higher 
Critics of the Holy Bible. Unintentionally, Hugh Pope, the venerable 
Dominican who did not write carelessly, shows how Toynbee was misled: 
The modern view (1907 A.D.) ... tends to regard everything Babylonian 
as absolutely primitive and ... seems to think that because critics affix a 
late date to the Biblical writings the religion therein contained must also 
be late ... (Angel, in Cath. Encyc., I, 481) 
Toynbee relies on Julius Wellhausen, one of the rationalistic patriarchs 
of the Higher Criticism, whose theories, undermined by archaeologists 
in the last fifty years, are rejected today by non-Catholic scholars as 
wellas by Catholics. (A Catholic Commentary, sections 44 a—45 1.) Toynbee 
quotes generously from Eduard Meyer who belongs to Wellhausen’s 
school of thought; over-reliance on Meyer leads Toynbee to adopt a 
Time-Scale that attempts to make the Holy Bible look like a reprint 
from pagan literature. Toynbee had a change of Head before his change 
of Heart — which does not jibe exactly with his Philosophy of Feeling 
for the Poetry in the Facts of History (X, 113—25) —, and this change 
causes him to reject the historicity of the Tower of Babel and to miss 
the providential denouement. 


Babel — The Gate of God 


Although Arnold J. Toynbee rejects the historical reality of the 
Tower of Babel, he refers to it a dozen times. In doing so he overlooks 
the first migration (Genesis XI, 8—g), which is the historical climax 
of the narrative. What, as a result, is the retrospective denouement 
that escapes him ? 

The migrants took with them a common traditional heritage which 
they bequeathed to their descendants in distant parts of the earth. 
What was this heritage? Everything — up to Babel — in the first 
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eleven chapters of Genesis! Creation; Adam and Eve, their sin and 
punishment; the Proto-Evangelium (First Gospel) — a careful searcher 
has been able to find only one possible reference to this Promise of 
Redemption in the ten volumes of A Study of History; Cain and Abel; 
Noah, the Ark, the Deluge; Noah’s descendants; Nemrod; Tower of 
Babel. This heritage consisted not merely of stories, but principally of 
the monotheistic belief and worship (Religion of One True God) contained 
in the Divine revelation to Adam and all mankind. 


This theory of the process of primitive history avoids the excesses 
of the Catholic Traditionalists of the last century; it accords with 
Divine revelation and with the ethnological evidence available. Sir 
George Scott says: 


The Chins have a story of the Tower of Babel to account for the various 
clans that inhabit the range of hills looking down on the Bay of Bengal, 
and traditions of a deluge are found everywhere. (Among The Hill Tribes 
of Burma, in The National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C., vol. 41, 
Pp. 301) 

Similar evidence is offered by historians of the Society of Jesus: 


De Brébeuf detected in their (Hurons’) myths, especially in that of Aataent- 
sic and louskeha, some faint traces of the story of Adam and Eve much 
distorted and all but faded from memory in the handing down through 
countless generations; so also, that of Cain and Abel, in the murder of Taouis- 
caron by his brother... (Arthur Edward Jones, S.J., Huvon Indians, in 
Cath. Encyc., VII, 572) 

Among the traditions of the Alaskan tribes resemblances can be traced 
to certain Biblical narratives — the creation of light, the fall of man, the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, the dispersion of races, etc. (Bishop Joseph 
Raphael Crimont, S. J., Alaska, in Cath. Encyc., I, 249) 


Bishop Alexander Le Roy, of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
summarizes evidence collected in the Dark Continent: 


The sum total of this evidence ... collected from tribes of different origin 
which can not possibly have met for centuries, leaves us convinced that the 
beginning of the formation of the black race there were common beliefs and 
practices, such as are found at the beginning of every human race, and on 
which Christianity itself rests... (Africa, in Cath. Encyc., I, 183—85) 
This theory of the primitive historical process fits Fr. John T. Dris- 
coll’s conclusions from massive empirical evidence: 
Thus the history of religion reveals (1) the belief in a powerful, moral, eter- 
nal, omniscient Father and Judge of men; (2) the belief in somewhat of man 
which exists beyond the grave. These truths are found in every nation 
historically known to us. (Deity, in Cath. Encyc., IV, 683—89; confer, by 
same author, Naiuvism, in Cath. Encyc., X, 717—19; Animism, in Cath. 
Encyc., I, 526—30) 


3 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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This theory fits the evidence that primitive religion was monotheistic 
and that Polytheism was a later degeneration from worship of One God: 
Such history of these individual religions (nature-worships) as we possess 
offers little evidence of an upward development towards Monotheism; on 
the contrary, in almost every instance of known historic development, the 
tendency has been to degenerate further and further from the monotheistic 
idea. There is, indeed, scarcely a polytheistic religion in which one of the 
many deities recognized is not held in honor as the father and lord of the 
rest. That this is the result of an upward development, as non-Catholic 
scholars very generally assert, is speculatively possible. But that it may 
well be the outcome of a downward development from a primitive mono- 
theistic belief can not be denied. The latter view seems to have the weight of 
positive evidence in its favor. (Dr. Charles F. Aiken, Monotheitsm, in Cath. 
Encyc., X, 501—02) 

This theory fits the fact that similarities are discovered in different 
accounts of the creation of the universe: 

Between the Hebrew (the Mosaic account) and the Chaldean account (on 
clay tablets unearthed from ruins of Babylon) there is just sufficient simi- 
larity to warrant the supposition that both are versions of some antecedent 
record or tradition; but no one can avoid the conviction that the Biblical 
account represents the pure, even if incomplete, truth, while the Babylonian 
story is both legendary and fragmentary... (F. P. Siegfried, Creation, in 
Cath. Encyc., IV, 470—71) 

In an after-thought, The Prehistoric Background (VII, 759—68), 
Toynbee, influenced by the anthropologist, Fr. W. Schmidt, S. V. D., 
would like to adopt the general view above; but he can not do so. Why ? 
Toynbee’s theory of history is evolutionary in the materialistic line of 
Jan C. Smuts, “...a South African statesman (often quoted in this 
Study)...” (III, 123); and Smuts presumes evolution takes place 
“from Matter to Life... from Higher Life to Mind ... to Spirit [sic] 
in its highest creative manifestations.” (III, 127) Toynbee inserts that 
[sic] to show he and Smuts hold Matter evolves into Spirit — which 
is impossible and untenable. Later, he tries to straddle this position; 
when Wight asks: “‘“Did Man make himself? Or did God create him?,’”’ 
Toynbee uses over two hundred words to answer, whereas two would 
have been enough (VII, 420, n. 6 cont. 421). Toynbee’s theory of evolu- 
tion can not fit the evidence — overwhelming today — that Monotheism 
was first and that Polytheism was a later degeneration; and following 
his theory, in opposition to the evidence, he says: 

...at length one of the competitors (rival gods) annihilates all the other 


claimants and thus establishes his title to be worshipped as the One True 
God. (VI, 36) 
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“ce 


For Toynbee, “...the spiritual discovery of Monotheism...” was 
made by the Syriac civilization (II, 52) — which is an unsupported 
claim. 

On the other hand, the theory that the Divine primitive revelation 
went from Babel to the rest of the earth would seem to fit Toynbee’s 
preoccupation with ‘“‘a center of dispersion,” but it does not appeal: 
The common source (of stories of an Indic saviour and of a Syriac saviour) 
may, of course, have been some stratum of ‘folk-lore’ that was so ancient 
and widespread that it was inherited by both the Indic and the Syriac 
culture, independently of one another, from the cultural common stock of 
Primitive Mankind. This explanation is simple, but it is notvery convincing... 
(VI, 449, n. 1) 


God's Promise Through God’s Gate 


It is inconceivable that one who knows the Holy Bible so well should 
miss the Proto-Evangelium, but he does! Only one unidentified reference 
to Genesis III, 15 can be found in Toynbee’s ten volumes: 

The hint of a future reversal which is darkly conveyed in ‘it shall bruise 
thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ is hardly more comforting than 
Artemis’ assurance to Hippolytus... (I, 281, n. 4) 

Toynbee makes innumerable references to the people and events of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis — Biblical Nemrod is Babylonian 
Gilgamesh (VII, 458), and there is possible reference to the Table of 
Nations (Genesis X) in III, 161, n. 1; he also says, tantalizingly: 

An encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent is the plot of the story of 
the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis. (I, 272); 

yet, nowhere in ten volumes does he make clear, identified reference to 
the Divine Promise of Redemption: 


Then the Lord God said to the serpent: 
I will put enmity between you and the woman, 
between your seed and her seed; 


He will crush your head, 
and you shall lie in wait for His heel. (Geneisi III, 14—15) 


Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., gives the meaning of these words as they 
would be understood by primitive man without the additional light of 


later prophecies: 


This verse expresses the greatest punishment of the Devil: he will live not 
merely in a state of utter humiliation; he will be at constant warfare with 
his adversaries and will be finally totally defeated by them. The-Woman 
and Her-Seed are his absolute and perpetual enemies, who will utterly 
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defeat him. (The First-Gospel, Genesis 3:15, p.19, The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure’s, N. Y., 1954) 

The migrants from Babel took that promise with them. It has crept, 
in garbled versions, into the mythology and literature of many nations. 
That is the chief reason for parallels in Christianity and paganism 
concerning a Woman and her Son; that is why Toynbee notices “...the 
ever latent worship of a Mother and her Son...’’ (VII, 107). Toynbee 
is seriously mistaken — as will be shown below by an authority he 
respects — when he says: 

...the Sorrowing Wife or Mother and her Suffering Husband or Son 

made their earliest epiphany under the names of Ishtar and Tammuz. 
(VIII, 453) 
The Proto-Evangelium was prior to all pagan mythologies and literature. 
This Divine Promise was universal — for the whole human race — and 
it was transmitted along two roads. First, it was guarded and developed 
through the Divine prophecies made to the Chosen People and fulfilled 
in the Incarnation; only then were the Holy Names of the Mother and 
her Son revealed. Secondly and simultaneously, it was transported by 
migrants from Babel and transmitted, with their common traditional 
heritage of which it was part, to their posterity in far places; it was 
garbled and corrupted, sometimes beyond recognition, but it gave to 
people in darkness a glimpse of the Promised Redeemer. That is why 
Toynbee notices ““— a primordial image if ever there was one —... the 
encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child.’ (I, 272) 
Only, Toynbee proceeds to infer that “the theme... transfigured in 
the Annunciation” (I, 272) is plagiarized from mythology. Why does 
it never occur to him that it might possibly have been the other way 
round? In other contexts he considers that kind of reciprocity as “‘theo- 
retically conceivable,” even if not probable (VI, 357; 449, n. 1). 

This theory accords with the meaning of ‘Babel.’ As used only once 
(Genesis XI, 9), the word has a unique derivation and means ‘confusion’. 
Elsewhere in the Vulgate, ‘Babel’ or ‘Babylon’ or ‘Babylonia’ means 
‘The Gate of God.’ Dictionaries and encyclopedias that give the ety- 
mology agree on this one meaning. Oxford English Dictionary (1933) 
prefers this meaning, but gives an alternative, on the authority of 
Sayce, that Toynbee is free to use when he writes: “... Babylon: ‘the 
Gate of the Gods.’” (II, 133) The preferred meaning, however, seems 
providential. 

Is there any corroboration for the theory that the First-Gospel went 
through the Gate of God to the despairing darkness ? 
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The earliest literary evidence for the cult (the religion of the Mother 
Goddess) is to be found in the Sumerian hymns and liturgies, but in its origin 
it undoubtedly dates back to a far earlier period before the rise of the historical 
civilization. 

This drama of the death and return of the divine consort of the Mother 
Goddess, who is the principle of the life of Nature, is common to the whole of 
Western Asia from the dawn of history, and so great is the similarity in the 
form that it takes that there can be little doubt of its origin from a common 
center. (Christopher Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p. 94, 97, Sheed & Ward, 
London & N. Y., 1933) 


Dawson is not responsible for the theory herein advanced: Genesis 
through Babel to paganism; but he makes it clear the worship of Ishtar 
and Tammuz was not the “earliest epiphany” of the Woman and her 
Son. If this pagan worship referred merely to Mother Nature or Mother 
Earth, connection with Divine revelation would not be necessary; but 
the fact that it is tinged with supernatural ideas (italicized below) 
postulates its origin and degeneration from a Divine revelation: 

But the fertility cult finds its most characteristic expression in those sym- 
bolic representations of the divine marriage of the Great Mother, and of the 
death and resurrection of her divine child or lovey ... such as those of Ishtar 
and Tammuz... (Christopher Dawson, Progress And Religion, p. 108, 
Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1929) 


Dawson has already stated these ideas originated from a common 
center at a far earlier period than the rise of historical civilization. Such 
supernatural ideas must have come from the Divine revelation to Adam 
and mankind; they are understandable only as corruptions of the Proto- 
Evangelium. The fact that pagan tongues and pens corrupted the Divine 
Promise demonstrates the necessary office of the Holy Spirit of Truth, 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, in preserving intact the Divine 
revelation He has given to a Chosen People and a Chosen Church. Hugh 
Pope says in the article cited above: 

Perhaps we are justified in seeing in all forms of religion vestiges of a primi- 
tive nature-worship which has at all times succeeded in debasing the purer 
revelation, and which, where the primitive revelation has not received 
successive increments as among the Hebrews, results in an abundant crop 
of weeds. 


Paradoxical Heterodoxes 


Toynbee disavows Christianity and asserts the equivalence of “the 
four higher religions;” yet his continual and copious references to the 
Holy Bible lead the reader to suppose him a Christian. 
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Toynbee attempts to bolster his charge of syncretism against Catholic 
Christianity (1) by amassing parallels between Christanity and pagan- 
ism — without showing any actual connection, but seeming to argue 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc (Christianity came after paganism, therefore 
on account of paganism!) ; and (2) by de-emphasizing the actual historical 
foundation of the Church. Yet he can write: 

The classic example of an organized church is, of course, the Primitive 
Christian Church; and this feature of the life of the original Christian com- 


munity has been preserved not only in the Western Catholic Church but 
also, on a smaller scale and on a looser rein, in many of theother... (V, 28, 


n. 4) 
...there is a vein of uniqueness in the Papal Res Publica Christiana 


which baffles our attempts to describe its character by the method of anal- 
ogy. (IV, 521) 

Unquestionably Catholicism is the form of Western Christianity that is 
showing the most vigorous signs of life today; and the Catholic Church ... 
has still never lost the inestimable advantage ... of a single supreme ec- 
clesiastical authority... (V, 672) 


Could pagan myths, without the inherent vitality to keep themselves 
alive and undefiled, provide the seed of such a Church? If something 
inherent in mythology could evolve into living organization, why can 
not the same mysterious power prevent the devolution of what it has 
produced? (Toynbee fears, or anticipates, the dissolution of the Catho- 
lic Church [VII, 550; see Wight’s comment, n. 7]). 

Toynbee is haunted by the narrative of the Tower of Babel. Historian- 
Toynbee disagrees with exegete-Toynbee’s misinterpretation of the 
confusion of tongues; the former recognizes as untrue the latter’s con- 
tention that different languages originated at Babel; historian-Toynbee 
actually agrees with the Catholic exegesis given by Sutcliffe. Yet when 
historian-Toynbee catches the erroneous interpretation, does he correct 
exegete-Toynbee? No! He discards the Tower of Babel as mythical: 
Or, alternatively, could the key (to races) be found in language if a myth 
of the confusion of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of Babel 


were discarded in favor of the findings of the Late Modern Western science 
of Comparative Philology? (X, 46) 


Is this the scientific method? Is this the Philosophy of Feeling? Feeling 
for what? For truth? By such arbitrary action Toynbee loses the 
advantage of Babel as the center of dispersion for which he is continually 
looking. 

Because he closes the Gate of God, he fails to see that Babel was a 
point of departure for the primitive Divine revelation, Needing some 
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starting point, he chooses the earliest religion he can find, the Sumerian 
worship of Ishtar and Tammuz — 

Much might have been hoped from these religions (cults of Tammuz, Adonis, 
Attis, Dionysius) with their yearly festival of the dying and rising god, and 
his sorrowful sister or spouse, yet it was precisely in these cults that the worst 
perversions existed. (C.C. Martindale, S. J., Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., 
XI, 388) 

— as the seed-plot and harbinger of the Church that has produced 
saints whom he praises: St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic (passim, 
frequently); St. Therese Martin (The Little Flower); St. Bernadette; 
the Curé d’Ars; Don Giovanni Bosco (IV, 582). 

Toynbee is the only one on earth who can explain how and why he 
misses the Proto-Evangelium entirely. But having missed the Promise 
of Redemption, he also misses the God of Mercy. What he says about 
God as Love (VI, 164—68) does not flow logically from the preceding 
volumes; and the orthodox reference to “God the Merciful and the 
Compassionate“‘ (X, 128) is sudden and unexpected. 


CONCLUSION 


At the culmination of his Study, Toynbee stands before Fra An- 
gelico’s “human presentation of the Beatific Vision” in a London 
museum. The Christian reader feels uneasy at Toynbee’s use of Catholic 
theological terms: 

The meaning... towards which the poetry in the facts is leading us is a 
revelation of God... 

...a Beatific Vision that is visible to a Communion of Saints (X, 126). 
The non-Christian reader, mistaking such language for religious ortho- 
doxy, may presume that this is 

the consummation of human history by accomplishing the transformation 
of Sub-Man through Man into Super-Man. (I, 159) 

Toynbee utters a syncretistic litamy — indexed as “Religions, as so 
many alternative ways of approaching God’ — which is enough to 
frighten an ordinary Christian to his knees. 

Vermeersch, in his critique of the heresy of Modernism, cited above, 


analyses this scene: 

This manifestation, in which God and man collaborate is (to the Modernist) 
nothing less than revelation. Under the influence of its yearning, that is of 
the religious feelings, the soul tries to reach God, to adopt towards Him an 
attitude that will satisfy its yearning. It gropes, it searches... Anon there 
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are privileged ones who reach extraordinary results. They communicate 
their discoveries to their fellow men, and forthwith become founders of a 
new religion, which is more or less true in the proportion in which it gives 
peace to the religious feelings. 


To maintain this feeling, Toynbee foolishly assures his followers that 


... the myth of a Last Judgement has been part of the Christian Church’s 
heritage from the Osirian Church... (X, 25). 


In addition, he erroneously says: 


...the doctrine of the Second Coming was conceived in the Primitive 
Christian Church . .. when the Church was oppressed by a sense of weakness 
and failure... (III, 462); 


..in its classic Christian exposition... (Second Coming) is manifestly a 
mythological projection into the future, in physical imagery, of the spiritual 
return in which the Apostles’ vanished Master reasserts His presence in the 
Apostles’ hearts... (III, 464). 


Did Toynbee never hear the stirring words of our Divine Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 

For as lightning comes forth from the east and shines even to the west, 
so also will the coming of the Son of Man be. (Matthew 24, 27) 

And what I say to you, I say to all: ‘Watch.’ (Mark 13, 27) 

For the Son of Man is to come with His angels in the glory of His Father, 
and then He will render to everyone according to His conduct. (Matthew 
TOs27) 

A Study of History offers a religion that deprives mankind of the 
hope contained in the First-Gospel (Genesis III, 15); a religion that 
fails to distinguish what is natural from what is supernatural: 


ache table of the Garden of Eden. (LL, 30; nl) 


... the state of nature in the Garden of Eden is regarded as a state of 
race rrr en (LVen5 S77) 

... Homer, like Peter (Prince of the Apostles), is an arbiter of human 
Gestimiesi uily 210) 

... the highest kingdom of the world of Life: the Kingdom of Man... 
(IIT, 159) 

... the visual image (Dove) in which the Spirit of God has been depicted 
has been derived from a Hellenic source (VI, 362); 


a religion that parodies the Life of Christ, that attempts to mythologize 
the One True Church founded by Christ. Then, in compensation, Toyn- 
bee’s co-religionists are told they need not fear the Last Judgment and 
the Second Coming; and for that very reason it is not clear how or where 


they are going to achieve the vision promised in the communion mention- 
ed. 
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Objectively, A Study of History is in the old line of heretical Moder- 
nism. This judgment is confirmed by Toynbee’s displeasure with the 
Holy See’s decrees against Modernism (VII, 456 & n.1; 485 & n. 1). 

Subjectively, Arnold J. Toynbee is a confused man. He is intellec- 
tually deceived. Is he intellectually dishonest ? Only he can answer such a 
question. The reader can not tolerate the suggestion that Toynbee 
incorporated Wight’s criticisms in his Study in order to disarm Catholic 
Christian criticism. One thing that saves him from the charge of sub- 
jective insincerity is his concern for “the innumerable generations of 
men who had never had access to the illumination and grace conveyed 
by Christianity ... without a chance of the salvation which is the true 
end of Man and the true purpose of Life on Earth.” (VII, 564) Had he 
understood the Incarnation, about which he has written so much, had 
he investigated the teachings of the Divinely founded Church of which 
he has written so glibly, he would have had an answer to his concern 
for souls: 


Is the grace of God conceded also to the heathen? The Divine readiness to 
grant assistance also to the heathen... is a certain truth confirmed by the 
Church against the Jansenists Arnauld and Quesnel. 

Some modern theologians discover it (a universal means of salvation) 
in the circumstance that the two dogmas mentioned above (existence of 
God; future retribution) were already contained in the primitive super- 
natural revelation made in paradise for all mankind. These truths were 
subsequently spiead over the whole world, survive as a meager remnant, 
in the tradition of pagan nations, and are orally transmitted from generation 
to generation as supernatural] truths of salvation. The knowableness of these 
dogmas by unaided reason does not constitute an objection, for they are 
simultaneously natural and revealed truths. 

... every heathen who incurs eternal damnation will be forced on the 
last day to the honest confession: 

“Tt is not for want of grace, but through my own fault that I am lost.” 
(Dr. Joseph Pohle, Grace, in Cath. Encyc., VI, 700—or) 

We have no criterion whereby we can tell with certainty the success or 
failure of Redemption, and the mysterious influence of the Redeemer may 
reach farther than we think in the present as it certainly has a retroactive 
effect upon the past .. . The graces accorded by God to the countless genera- 
tions preceding the Christian era, whether Jews or Pagans, were, by antici- 
pation, the graces of Redemption. (J. F. Sollier, S. M., Redemption, in Cath. 
Encyc., XII, 680) 


Not inappropriately does Toynbee repeat many times (IV, 121; V, 
334; VII, 46; passim), like a refrain, George Meredith’s verse: “We are 
betrayed by what is false within.” It is difficult to see how he can ex- 
clude himself from the ranks of 
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... Our modern Western school of humanists (who) have perhaps been 
peculiar, as well as perverse, in planning to reach Heaven (Genesis XI, 4) 
by raising a titanic Tower of Babel on terrestrial foundations... (VI, 14) 
But no matter how sorry the reader may feel for the eminent author of 
A Study of History, the conclusion is inescapable that he pronounces 
the verdict upon himself in his fair judgment of another British historian 
CX507):: 

...in thus automatically ruling the supra-mundane dimension of Reality 
out of his reckoning, he was unconsciously precluding himself from finding 


the treasure in his field, though he sifted the soil with a diligence that could 
hardly have been surpassed by a twentieth century Western archaeologist. 


PACIFICUS KENNEDY, O. F. M. 
Denver, Colorado 


IN RE: 
ICONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF MICHELANGELO’S LAST JUDGMENT 


N outlined before in these Franciscan Studies,* the two lunette 
paintings that originally adorned the altar-wall of the Sistine Chapel 
formed the introduction to the sequence of the frescoes symbolizing 
the ancestors of Christ. Within the ceiling composition they alluded to 
the Lord. The one, painted on the side where in the later fresco of the 
Last Judgment the ascension of the saved was shown, represented the 
Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah whose names, according 
to the commentary of Nicolaus of Lyra,! indicate Christ as the Savior. 
The other, representing the lost generation of the wanderers in the desert, 
Phares, Esrim, Aram, on the side of the fall of the damned, described 
Christ as the Supreme Judge of the peoples, separating the sheep from 
the goats, whose voice pierces the hearts of all who hear Him. Both 
lunettes were quasi “‘tituli’ elucidating the meaning of the first part of 
the ceiling composition which refers to ‘‘divisio”: The separation of light 
and darkness, heaven and earth, good and bad, the elect and the damned. 
When Michelangelo was ordered by the Pope, Clement VII, to 
amplify his decoration of the Sistine Chapel by the representation of 
the Last Judgment, these ‘“‘tituli’’ became dispensable, as the new 
representation carried the same message. Their description of Christ 
as the Supreme Judge of the peoples ‘“‘whose voice pierces the hearts 
of all who hear Him” explains the iconography of Christ and His sur- 
roundings in the Last Judgment fresco and accounts for its deviation 
from the customary representations of this theme. 
Deviations from conventual features of older representations of the 
Last Judgment abound in Michelangelo’s work, but, as in the case just 
mentioned, they can be explained by reference to traditional or contem- 


* Vol. XIII, June-September 1953, p. 166. 

1 Nicolaus of Lyra, Postillae Perpetuae in Universa Biblia, Comm. to 
Matth. I. For the various editions of Nicolaus’ work see Hyac. Sbaralea, 
Suppl. ad Script. Ord. Min. II, Rome 1921, pp.276—281; E. Longpré,O.F.M., 
in Arch. Franc. Hist., XXIII, 1930, pp. 42—56; Hain, Rep. bibl. n. 10663— 
408, etc.; J. Stegmiiller, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi IV, Madrid 1954, 
pp. 51—94. For iconological studies of works of art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the editions containing also the Additiones by Paul of 
Burgos and the Replicae by Mathias Doring are preferable. 
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porary theological thought. Franz Xaver Kraus? maintains rightly that 
Michelangelo did not only stand firmly within the tradition, but took 
more seriously the strictly ecclesiastical tradition in theological litera- 
ture and in liturgy than any of his predecessors. Unfortunately, however, 
Kraus’ own interpretation of Michelangelo’s fresco fell short of this 
statement. It was so little convincing that his colleague Kuenstle, 
Professor at the same University of Freiburg, could express exactly 
the opposite opinion.? This is not an isolated case, and it is a rather 
difficult task to find one’s way in the bewildering topsyturvy displayed 
by the interpreters of the great work of Michelangelo. In this paper, 
we will try to substantiate the theory of Kraus. 


We shall refrain from going further into the details of the numerous 
attempts to interpret Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. Many of them are 
interesting and reveal some acute observation, others come short of any 
reasonable understanding. Within the last two centuries, from Stendhal and 
Delacroix to this day, most of them tried to explain the.message of Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment more or less from a humanistic angle, from modern 
and arbitrary interpretation of the Scriptures, of Dante whose influence has 
sometimes been vastly overrated, of the Neo-Platonists of the Renaissance 
etc. Among the more recent interpretations it was only the one by De Tol- 
nay* who took also some theological thought into consideration. This be- 
comes understandable only when we remember that the cultural crisis that 
marked the transition from what we are used to call the middle ages, when 
rationalism ruled supreme, to our time of empiricism and inductive science, 
culminated, in the special field of religion, in the Protestant movement on 
one side, and the reorganization of the old Church accomplished finally by 
the Council of Trent, on the other. Both events were understood by their 
promoters and leaders as of merely restorative nature. But they resulted 
in something largely new, disengaged from many old notions and traditions 
that went quickly into oblivion. Thus it came about that many of the 
monuments of the preceding period weren’t any more understood in their 
true sense. This happened also with literary documents and much more 
with artistic ones that lent themselves easier to wrong interpretation adapted 
to the new atmosphere of thought. Here, too, Kraus was right when he 
asserted that “‘tradition has been lost today even among the Catholic theolo- 
gians,’’> 


The basic meaning of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment is made clear by 
the artistic wisdom and strict order of the composition, and by its almost 
orthodox adherence to theological and pictorial tradition. Each single 


® Kraus, Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1909, vol. I, p. 541. 
% Kuenstle, Iconographie dey Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1909, vol. I, 


555: 
* De Tolnay, Le Jugement Dernier de Michel Ange, The Art Quarterly, 
vol. 111, No. 2, 1940. 
5 Kraus, ibid. p. 542. 
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group of the painting is distinctly separated from the other, yet all of 
them are energetically linked together by formal means such as gestures, 
movements, and actions answering or contrasting each other. Vertically, 
they reach upwards or downwards from one group to the next; hori- 
zontally, they oppose each other. All the single groups: The central one 
of Christ and the Virgin surrounded by apostles, saints, and blessed; 
the angels carrying the instruments of Christ’s martyrdom; the group 
of the angels of doom; the ascending elect, and the damned rushed to 
hell; resurrection and inferno: all these representations, even in the same 
compositional arrangement as shown here, belong to the traditional 
iconography of the Last Judgment. Michelangelo’s representation 
differs from older ones, however, in the spirit pervading it: It is the old 
spirit of the Scriptures, but in the light of renewed painstaking study 
of the Bible and its renowned commentators by competent theologians 
of the Papal court and an artist of passionate temperament, in the light 
of a new time fraught with religious excitement. 

In the following review we shall concentrate upon the most contro- 
versial features of the painting, and try to explain them. The representa- 
tions of the angels carrying the instruments of martyrdom, the angels 
of doom, the group of the martyrs, of resurrection and hell, offer little 
occasion to deviate from traditional interpretation. The figures of Minos 
and Charon are obviously derived from Dante. Whether one or the other 
figure within the resurrection group represents Ezechiel as it is some- 
times alleged, seems of minor importance as the meaning of the group 
as such is manifest and generally understood. That there are allusions 
to historical and contemporary persons and personalities within this 
group and the other representations of the fresco is certainly possible 
inasmuch as there are a few heads looking strongly like portraits, but the 
identification of them has always been more or less guesswork and shall 
not interest us here. Thus, we will restrict our study to the great arc 
formed by the ascending elect, the groups of heaven with the central 
representation of Christ and the Virgin, and the declining curve formed 
by the fall of the condemned. 


Christ and the Virgin 


As it is agreed upon today almost generally, the Lord is shown in the 
moment of the ‘‘Discedite a me maledicti in ignem eternum qui paratus 
est diabolo et angelis suis” (Matth. XXV, 41). As already outlined, His 
rendition corresponds with the description in the Phares lunette of the 
ceiling. The Supreme Lord of Judgment whose voice pierces the hearts 
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of all who hear Him can hardly be imagined in this moment of damnation 
otherwise than majestic and awe-inspiring. We must neither forget that 
Michelangelo could only think in terms of forceful and beautiful bodies, 
and that he endowed, therefore, all his figures, and especially such 
venerated figures as the one of the Lord with strength and the specific 
Michelangelesque beauty. 


The often pointed out similarities connecting Michelangelo’s Christ with 
older representations such as the Christ of the Last Judgment by Fra 
Bartolomeo, or the Christ on the reverse side of Bertoldo’s medal of Filippo 
Medici® do not suffice to explain Michelangelo’s Christ-idea. On the other 
hand, the similarity of Christ to an imaginable figure of a punishing God 
not unlike Apollo killing the sons of Niobe, emphasized by some commenta- 
tors, cannot be dismissed, especially when we consider the figure of the Lord 
together with the imposing figure of the woman protecting a child at the 
right side of the fresco, whose similarity with Niobe had been stressed already 
by Stendhal. In Michelangelo’s time, the Niobe group of the Uffici had not 
yet been unearthed; it was found only in 1583. Yet we can image an influence 
from some lost representation of Apollo and Niobe or any derivative repre- 
sentation. The story of Niobe was certainly well known, and we know also 
of contemporary works of art reproducing it such as the sgraffitto in Via delle 
maschere in Rome, praised by Vasari in his Life of Polidoro da Caravaggio. 
If there was any influence, however, it is only apparent in the formal rendition 
of a very much different subject-matter. 


In the sketch in the Casa Buonarotti at Florence, an early and later 
abandoned idea for the Last Judgment, the Virgin is shown in Her 
traditional attitude of intercession. In the fresco She is sitting at the 
side of the Lord as She is also represented in the well-known fresco of 
the Pisan Campo Santo, whose group of Christ and Mary is often com- 
pared with Michelangelo’s version. At Pisa, She is the Queen of Heaven 
enthroned next Christ; She is shown erect and calm, raising Her right 
hand to the heart as if inviting the elect. In Michelangelo’s fresco, 
however, She is not the Queen at the side of the Heavenly King; She 
is overshadowed and almost dwarfed by the majestic figure of the Lord 
rising up in His wrath; His voice pierces Her heart too; Her face turns 
away to avoid His sight; She seems to be filled with horror. There is 
no pictorial tradition known to us that interprets Her in this manner, 
but there had been a literary tradition of the Mother of God shrinking 
away from the sight of the terrifying judge. Soringer? refers to an old 
poem ascribed by Jacopo da Voragine to St. Jerome depicting the 

§ Reproduced in Bode, Bertoldo da Giovanni und seine Bronzebildwerke, 
Jahrb. der kgl. Preu&. Kunstsammlungen, vol. XVI, 1895. 


* Anton Springer, Das Jiingste Gericht, Rep. f. Kunstwissenschaft, 
vol. VII, 1884, pp. 375 ff. 
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fifteen signs of the Last Day; here the Virgin is described as preferring 
to be in hell rather than to look into face of the terrible judge. A medieval 
English poem,® derived from St. Jerome’s opus, also describes vividly 
this attitude: 


...elere had his own mother in helle pyne to be 
At the, while the dom ylast than her sones face to see. 


The Saints and Blessed in Heaven 


The voice of Christ pierces also the hearts of the members of the 
neighboring groups and stirs up wild agitation. To explain the attitudes 
of the single individuals at the right and the left of the Lord and the 
Virgin, many of the commentators of Michelangelo’s fresco point to 
Dante’s verses, Par. XXI, 140: “E fero un grido di si alto suono.. .” 
and Par. XXII, 14: “Gia ti sarebbe nota la vendetta ...,’’ understand- 
ing the attitudes of them as an “‘old-testamentarian” or “unchristian” 
cry for vengeance. The two groups of blessed individuals at the farther 
right and left express emotions which cannot be explained consistently. 
This marked difference in the behavior of these otherwise closely connect- 
ed groups could be interpreted, however, in accordance with theological 
theory and literature based upon various passages of the Scriptures 
such as Matth. XIX, 28, or r. Cor. VI, 2, which assert that the saints 
will assist Christ in the final judgment. Theology makes a difference 
between those, who aid Christ “‘concessione honorabili’” as full-fledged 
co-judges, the Apostles and the major saints, and those lesser saints and 
blessed who do so merely by “‘approbatio”’ and “‘conformatio.”® In many 
representations of the Last Judgment the Apostles or the twentyfour 
Elders are shown as such assistants in judgment; in some of them, as 
for instance in the famous mosaic of the cathedral of Torcello we see also 
the throng of the other saints behind the Apostles. In the light of this 
tradition, it is not vengeance that causes the uproar among the mem- 
bers of the two groups near Christ and Mary: They raise their voice in 
judgment. The members of the two more lateral groups show their 
assistance in expressing their consent by gathering around with eager- 
ness, satisfaction, and joy. 

The assembly at the left of Christ is dominated by the towering 
figure of St. Peter with the key, alluding to the institution of the Papacy. 


8 Lamentacio Animarum, Laud MS 622, Bodleyan Library, Cambridge, 
ed. by Furnivall, Early English Text Society, O. S. 67, p. 91. 

9 See also St. Thomas, IV Sent. Disc. XLIII—XLIX; Summa Theol. 
Suppl. Q LXIX and LXXXVIV—XC etc.: St. Bonaventure, IV Sent. 
dist., XLIII—XLIX, ed. Quaracchi, tom. 4, pp. 880 ff. 
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His counter part on the other side of Christ has been a controversial 
figure already in Michelangelo’s lifetime. He is called Adam by Vasari, 
St. John the Baptist by Condivi. Both theories have found adherents. 
An old print by Cherubini Alberti, ‘““Nuda Veritas’’!° reproduces Michel- 
angelo’s figure as a representation of St. John. The modern followers 
of Vasari defend their position by considering the sophisticated Vasari 
more trustworthy than the simple and naive Condivi; they also lean 
heavily on Dante who, describing in Par. XXXII the “rosa mistica,”’ 
links Adam with St. Peter in verses 118—126 as the roots of the Old 
and New Testaments. The defenders of the Condivi theory contend that 
the Baptist cannot be missed in a representation of the Last Judgment, 
where he traditionally occupies a most important place as one of the 
figures of the déesis, and that no other figure in Michelangelo’s mural 
possibly could represent him; that St. John, as the last of the Prophets, 
is the proper counterpart to St. Peter, the first of the Apostles. We 
should like to support this theory by another observation: In Michel- 
angelo’s painting, a man turns away from the Baptist to the Lord; he 
is St. Andrew as indicated by the cross he holds, the man who left the 
Baptist to follow Christ (John I, 35— 40). The Baptist is contrasted 
with St. Peter not only as the last of the Prophets as against the first 
of the Apostles, but as the Lord’s predecessor as against the Lord’s 
most prominent follower as well: His very successor, the holder of the 
key and the first Bishop of Rome. 

Adam and Eve might preferably be seen in the conspicuous figures 
of the old man and the woman behind him with her hands clasped be- 
before her face, a group which seems to lead the people assembled at 
the right of the central gatherings, over the row of the martyrs. Gener- 
ally, Adam is represented as a somewhat younger man, while the figure 
in the fresco is one of the relatively few elderly men in heaven where, 
according to strict theologian view, people should appear in their prime. 
Yet, there are many single figures in Michelangelo’s mural which do 
not correspond exactly to older pictorial or literary tradition headed 
by the central figure of Christ Himself. Besides, Adam is one of the few 
biblical persons who could be represented older than his fellow-men, 
being the father of them all. The group he leads would be, then, the 
gathering of those that Christ had led out of the limbo. It would be 
contrasted, on the other side, by people of the’ New Testament with 
St. Magdalen as the counterpart of Eve. 


10 Reproduced in Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, vol. II, part 2, 
Pp. 536. 
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The most conspicuous figure-composition among those on the right 
side of Christ is the pivotal group of the woman with the girl clinging 
to her. The position of this majestic woman before the heavenly choirs 
with no immediate neighbours either at the right or the left excludes 
the possibility that she might represent only some fellow-saint of the 
throng behind her. It is rather evident that she plays some prominent 
role within the composition. It is toward her that the stream of the 
ascending elect is directed. She is the first to receive them here, at the 
gates of heaven. She opens the path, balancing the group of the martyrs 
on the other side, who block the entry to the upper spheres. 

Early in the middle ages already we find the bust of a woman placed 
over the entry into sanctuaries receiving here the faithful. We meet her 
in the East as well as in the West on church doors, shaped as an orant; 
sometimes she appears under representations of or allusions to the Last 
Judgment which has to be passed before the sanctuary can be entered. 
She is placed like Wisdom, or “‘Mother Wisdom,” as she is called by 
Origen and other old theologians: “She crieth in the chief place of 
concourse, in the opening of the gates’ (Prov. I, 21). The Virgin was 
also often represented as an orant; the orant over the door under the 
Last Judgment of the cathedral of Torcello is named “‘Mary”’ in the 
inscription over the entry. Orants also often symbolize the Virgin as 
symbolization of the Church, or they symbolize the Church directly. 
In the two Exultet rolls of Montecassino in Rome and London an orant- 
like figure supporting with her arms and hands the walls of the central 
nave of a church is, called expressedly ‘‘Mater Ecclesia’ in the lettering. 
Later, this image disappears from the doors under pictures or sculp- 
tures referring to the Last Judgment; instead, a related representation, 
but not any more in the shape of an orant, but a woman followed by 
a much smaller figure, appears in the Last Judgment composition it- 
self. As formerly over the entrances of churches, she stands now before 
the entrance to heaven receiving here the elect: “She standeth at the 
top of high places by the way in the place of the paths; she crieth at the 
gates, at the entry in the city, at the coming in at the doors” (Prov. 
VIII, 2 and 3). We meet her in Giotto’s Last Judgment in the Arena 
Chapel at Padova; here, the elect move upwards, led by angels; they 
are awaited by Mary-Mother Ecclesia followed by the small figure, 
standing on a lower level than Christ, at His right side, before the 


11 G. B. de Rossi, in Bolletino di archeologia christiana, 1867, p. 84 ff, 
1868, p. 13, 1869, p. 33 f, 1876, p. 145, as well as in various places of Roma 
Sotteranea, vol. II p. 324 etc.; Wilhelm Neuss, Die Ovanten in der altchrist- 
lichen Kunst, Festschrift fiir Paul Clemen. 


4 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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heavenly gathering of the haloed saints. Also in the large fresco of the 
Last Judgment in the church of Toscanella Mary-Ecclesia occupies a 
similar position and acts in the same function. In Michelangelo’s fresco, 
Mary is represented already at the side of the Lord, and it is Mater 
Ecclesia, again in a similar position, as in Giotto’s fresco and the fresco 
of Toscanella, receiving the saved at the gates of heaven. 

In these representation of the Church early Christian, Byzantine, 
and Western ideas are integrated. The representation of the Church as 
a woman has an old tradition in theology. As early as in the so-called 
second epistle ascribed to St. Clement Romanus we read: God created 
man and woman — man is Christ and woman is His Church. The Virgin, 
Wisdom and the Church had been brought in close relation by another 
Clement, Clement of Alexandria: ““God’s wisdom is the Logos and the 
logos is the holy milk given by the Virgin Mother, the Church, to her 
children.”?2 In eastern theology, St. Ephraem and among the later 
theologians Theodorus Studita and Johannes Damascenus had especially 
identified the Virgin with the Church. Wisdom was venerated as Sta. So- 
phia, who was originally representing the wisdom of God in Christ 
(Cor. I, 24). The first churches dedicated to her were, therefore, churches 
of Christ such as Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. When, however, the 
adoration of the Virgin gained ground, She too became a receptacle of 
divine wisdom. This was especially the case with the Virgin Theotokos. In 
later churches, such as Sta. Sophia in Kiev, the images of the Virgin 
dominated. There, the gigantic mosaic of the Virgin, in full figure and 
the attitude of an orant, adorns the apse of the central nave; in the 
adjacent chapel of St. Anne and St. Joachim the first extensive story 
of the life of the Virgin is painted in fresco. The Church also became 
soon a representative of wisdom. Through Wisdom, the Church, leads 
the only way to salvation. In Western art, we find representations of 
the Holy Spirit infusing divine wisdom into the Church in the later 
middle ages.}% 

Wisdom was the mother of three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity. 
This idea of Byzantine theological thinking reached Western Europe 
too, and we find in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Western works 
of art representing the abstract Saint of Byzance, Sta. Sophia, as a 


12 Clement of Alexandria, Paed.I, 6, 42; see also Joseph C. Plumpe, 
Mater Ecclesia, Washington, 1943, p. 65. 

Tee See OL instance, the fresco of Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, where the 
dove of the Holy Spirit hovers over the woman representing the Church, 
or the painting by Fra Angelico in the Museo di San Marco, Florence. Exam- 
ples in book illustration are the miniature of the Winchester Pontifical at 
Rouen or the miniature of the Egbert Evangeliar at Treves. 
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concrete western saint, a woman holding in her lap her three daughters.14 
In Michelangelo’s fresco these three help the elect to reach heaven.15 


The glorification of the Church in the fresco of the Last Judgment 
parallels her glorification on the ceiling. There, her erection is symbolized 
in the Creation of Eve that forms the center of the whole ceiling composition; 
she is prefigured by the Queen of Sheba in the Jonah fresco, and prophesied 
by the Prophets and Sybils, especially by Ezechiel and Cumaea, who hold 
the central position alongside the chapel; symbolized by the ark, she carries 
mankind over the flood of sin; finally, she vanquishes the enemy in the shape 
of Judith, thus preparing the way for the emergence of the New Jerusalem 
rising in the prophecies of Zachariah.16 


On the left side of the fresco, Mater Ecclesia stands in the open paths. 
On the right, heaven’s doors are shut and heavily guarded by the row 
of the martyrs. If we prefer, however, to look for an individual figure 
that corresponds to the Mother Church, we find the giant at the extreme 
right taking up the cross. This figure has been called Nicodemus, Simon 
of Cirene, St. Dismas, St. Christopher, and even St. Francis. If we 
consider it in connection with the representation of the Church or 
Wisdom on the other side, the identification with St. Christopher, the 
saint of blind faith, seems the most probable. He, the humble saint who 
carries the load of Christ, needs illumination. For this reason, he was 
generally represented with a hermit holding a candle, a torch, or a 
lantern. When shown with other saints, he was one of the helpers in 
need, or he was with St. Antonius Abbas, replacing the usual hermit, 
or with another saint, carrying at least an illuminating book.!” In our 
fresco Wisdom itself, represented by Mother Church, imparts to him 
the needed illumination. 


14 Painting in the State Collection of Prana, Czechoslovakia, reproduced 
in Guy de Tervarent, Contribution a l’iconographie de Sainte Sophie et de 
ses trois filles, Analecta Bollandiana 68, 1950, pp. 419 ff; sculptures at 
Eschau, reproduced in O. Schmitt, Oberrheinische Plastik, Tafel 65, or in 
the church of Cenay, see Bouillet et Seviéres, Sta. Foy, p. 386. 

PORSCe MOLE Ay 

16 Harry B. Gutman, Jonah and Zachariah on the Sistine Ceiling, Fran- 
ciscan Studies, vol. XIII, No. 2—3, 1953, and Religidser Symbolismus in 
Michelangelo's Sintflutfresco, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Berlin-Munich 
June 1955. 

17 In Duerer’s Heller altarpiece the accompanying saint was Thomas 
Aquinas with the dove of the Holy Spirit; in Bellini’s altarpieces at Venice 
it is St. Augustine in one and St. Vincent Ferrer in the other, both holding 
books; in the Munich painting by the Master of Messkirch he is St. Andrew 
with a book, etc. It must be mentioned, that there is a St. Christopher in 
the garb of a cleric, holding himself a book, in one of the windows of Chartres. 
But this St. Christopher is another saint, a Spanish saint little known outside 
of Spain and for this reason in literature sometimes confounded with our 
saint. But Chartres is full of Spanish reminiscences, thanks to the sponsorship 
of Blanche of Castile. 
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The groups at the sides of the angels of doom 


In the fresco, the saved ascending to heaven are balanced by the 
damned being rushed to hell. Wisdom’s children, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, the three Catholic virtues, are helping the elect. Devils are 
dragging down the damned. 

On both sides one group is separated from these chief groups of the 
saved and the damned: The group of elect assisted to climb heaven 
with the help of a rosary, and the group of a lonely sinner holding his 
hand over one of his eyes who is dragged to hell. 

The principle of balanced composition followed by Michelangelo 
in the Last Judgment makes it highly probable that there is a mental 
connection between the two larger groups and the two smaller ones 
respectively. In the early sketch in Casa Buonarotti the ascent of the 
elect is shown in one undivided stream upwards in accordance with all 
earlier versions of the Last Judgment that include resurrection and the 
salvation of the elect. Michelangelo’s final version is unique, not being 
warranted either by pictorial or older literary tradition. We must turn 
to contemporaneous theology to seek for an explanation of this new 
iconological conception. 

Both Vasari and Condivi report that the program of the Last Judg- 
ment was suggested if not conceived by Clement VII himself. Both 
commentators further agree that Clement’s successor, Paul III, under 
whose pontificate Michelangelo actually executed the painting, accepted 
this program by ordering the artist to proceed without altering anything 
that had been ordered by Clement. This is confirmed by the motuproprio 
of Paul III of November 17, 1536. Therefore, we must look to these 
Popes for explanation of such unusual features of the program, especially 
if they seem to be later alterations of the original idea of the artist. 

Clement VII had been Cardinal Giulio Medici before he had been 
elected Pope. As Archbishop of Florence he was one of those ecclesiastical 
leaders who worked with great zeal to enforce the reformatory enact- 
ments of the fifth Lateran council; as an aide to Pope Leo X he had 
earned the reputation of the ablest administrator and diplomatist of the 
Church. He was elected Pope, in spite of powerful political opposition, 
because he was known to be a sincerely pious man of great moderation 
and undisputed personal integrity, but even more because of his renowned 
diplomatic skill very much needed in those trying times of political and 
religious unrest. The greatest problem faced by the Church at that time 
was the widening rift between the old Church and the Protestant re- 
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formers and their adherents. Clement was fully aware of this. The 
choice of his name hints that he considered it his duty to restore peace 
within the Church by clemency. 


The day of Clement’s election, November 19, 1523, was devoted to 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary; the following days were dedicated to St. Felix of 
Valois, St. Columban, and St. Cecilia; November 23rd was St. Clement’s 
day. The close vicinity of this day to the day of his election may have played 
some role in the decision of the Cardinal Medici to assume the name of 
Clement, certainly one of the most famous in the history of the Church that 
had been chosen by six of his predecessors. But there was, in all probability, 
a much more important reason for this choice. No less than four of these 
predecessors were famous as having tried to mediate in historical feuds 
within the Christian orbit. The most illustrious of them, Clement I Romanus, 
was the author of the Clementine letter addressing the rebellious members 
of the Christian community of Corinth and admonishing them to submit to 
the authority of the duly elected and installed ecclesiastical officials, and 
thus to restore peace and unity within the Church. Clement IV and Clement VI 
were the two Popes who initiated negotiations between the Western and the 
Eastern Churches aiming to restore an all-Christian unity. Clement V con- 
centrated his efforts upon reconciling the endlessly quarrelling Roman 
factions of the Colonna and the Orsini within the narrower domain of the 
Church. 

Clement VII continued this Clementine tradition. The very first consis- 
tory held by him on December 2, 1523, was concerned with the Protestant 
question. He renewed also the endeavors of his predecessors to win back the 
Eastern Church by intervening with the Grand Duke Vasili of Russia. He 
was very much interested in all missionary work. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not live up to his reputation as an excellent diplomatist. His policies 
were rather irresolute. In the Protestant question he wavered between ex- 
tremes as plans of forcible suppression of the heretical movement and, oftener, 
plans of mutual agreement. Thus, his policies were doomed to failure. 

His successor, Paul III, was a man of much stronger willpower. He too 
first tried to win back the apostates by clemency and by offering concessions 
that were compatible with the religious and ethical principles defended by 
the Church. When this policy failed, however, he resolutely initiated the 
stern policies of the counter-reformation. 


When Michelangelo started his work on the Last Judgment, the 
policy of negotiations with the Protestants was in full swing. Clement 
had already been willing to acquiesce to any acceptable compromise 
and to give in even in such questions as the communion under both 
species and the marriage of the clergy.18 At the time of his death the 
most important obstacles to peace and reunion that had remained, 


18 Letter of Salviati to the Papal Legate Campeggio of September 8, 
1530, quoted by Pastor, History of the Popes, English translation, vol. X, 
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were the unwillingness of the Protestants to acknowledge the centralized 
leadership within the Church represented by the Papacy, their rejection 
of the doctrine of transsubstantiation, and their insistance upon the 
sola-scriptura and sola-fides doctrines. In Clement’s time, a party had 
emerged on the Catholic side which wanted to try to meet the Protes- 
tants even in the question of faith. Catholic theologians of renown 
such as Pighius!® and his pupil Gropper?® developed a compromise 
formula trying to do justice to the Catholic belief in fides formata, which 
is in faith with incipient charity, and the Protestant notion of faith in 
the sense of mere confidence. Just at the time when Michelangelo became 
busy with the lower part of the Judgment fresco in the fall of 1540, the 
conference of Worms took place, where this compromise formula was 
discussed between Catholic and Protestant theologians with full knowl- 
edge of Pope Paul III. In January 1541, the conference was transferred 
to Ratisbon and there attended by Cardinal Gasparo Contarini as 
Papal Legate, who defended such compromise and was ‘“‘assiduous in 
smoothing away, wherever it was possible, for better relations with 
the Protestants. ‘2? 

Contarini was the spiritual leader in a group of religious minded 
clerics and laymen which included Vittoria Colonna and her friend 
Michelangelo. Contarini had not always been a man of compromise. 
He had been an ardent partisan of those who asked for the execution 
of the reformatory enactments of the fifth Lateran council. Before he 
had been nominated Cardinal by Pope PaulIII he had vigorously 
defended a rigid, Catholic viewpoint in various treatises.22 He was won 
over to the pliable position of the Gropper group just about the time 


19 Albertus Pighius, a Dutchman, was a theologian, mathematician, 
and astronomer; he enjoyed great esteem at the Papal court of Clement VII 
and Paul III, whose teacher in mathematics he had been. He was repeatedly 
employed in ecclesiastical and political missions. He wrote numerous scien- 
tific and theological volumes, among them treatises against Luther, Calvin, 
and Bucer. 

20 John Gropper had the reputation of an eminent jurist and theologian. 
He too stood in high esteem at the Papal court; in spite of the rejection of 
his thesis of the double justice by the Council of Trent his credit as one of 
the foremost champions for the Catholic side did not suffer. The most ener- 
getic representative of the movement of counter-reformation on the Papal 
throne, Paul IV, wanted to create him Cardinal-Deacon of Sta. Lucia in 
Silice, and held himself the funeral oration when Gropper died in 1559. 

*1 Pastor, ibid. vol. IX, p. 440. 

_ 8 Confutatio Articulorum seu Quaestionum Lutheranorum, Corpus Catho- 
licorum, Miinster, 1923, vol. VII, pp.1ff; De Potestate Pontificis, ibid. 
pp 35 ff, both treatises written before 1535, the year in which Contarini was 
created Cardinal; De Sacvamentis Christianae Legis et Catholicae Ecclesiae, 
ibid. pp. 327 ff, written about 1536. 
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when Michelangelo began his work on the Last Judgment under Clement 
VII. At Ratisbon he worked hard to make their formula accepted by 
both parties. But in spite of his endeavors and the high esteem he 
enjoyed even with his Protestant adversaries, this compromise did not 
prove successful. Luther rejected it sharply, and it was also refused in 
the Papal consistory held May 27, 1541, where it found only one enthu- 
siastic defender, Cardinal Reginald Pole, confessor and intimate friend 
of Vittoria Colonna. The idea of the double justice was, however, not 
buried altogether. The influential group of Catholic theologians headed 
by Contarini and Pole stuck to it, and Contarini wrote in defense of his 
views the Epistola de Justificatione,** upholding Gropper’s theories of 
the double justice, the justice inherent in ourselves though incomplete 
in itself, and the perfect justice of Christ completing the first one, trans- 
ferred to the believer by faith alone. Even after Contarini’s death in 
1542, his theory found many defenders within the Catholic field. It was 
discussed heatedly in the time of the Concil of Trent and Melanchthon, 
on the Protestant side, found it necessary to refute it once in a lenghty 
discussion.** On the Catholic side, the question of the double justice 
was definitely settled in the sixth session of the Council of Trent. There 
it was brought up by Cardinal Seripando,?® who demanded expressedly 
that in the case of its rejection the names of Contarini, Pighius, Gropper, 
Pflug, and Cajetanus ought not to be included in the disavowal of Luther 
and Calvin.?* After many days of discussion, this compromise formula 
was rejected October 26, 1546, by 32 against 5 votes. Up to this date, the 
theory of the double justice had been opposed by many theologians but 
never considered heretic, and the Catholicity of its defenders was never 
doubted either by their Protestent enemies or by their antagonists in the 
Catholic field who only advocated a stiffer policy against the heretics. 

In Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, Contarini’s and Pole’s views found 
expression in the two groups at the sides of the angels of doom. The 


23 Corpus Catholicorum, vol. VII, pp. 23 ff. 

24 Melanchthon, In judicium V libro interim, Epist. Lib. IX, Corpus 
Reformatorum, Halle 1840, pp. 18 ff. 

25 General of the Augustinians and a famous preacher. Emperor Charles V 
attended his sermons during his stay at Bologna, where Seripando was 
Professor of theology. Seripando highly esteemed by the two Popes Paul III 
and Paul IV, and wrote, among other treatises, commentaries to the writings 
of their holy namesake, the Apostle Paulus. He went to the Tridentine 
Council as a Papal Legate and became its President after the death of Cardi- 
nal Gonzaga. Among his works there is also the “‘Oratio in funere Caroli V 
Imperatoris.”’ 

26 Card. Sforza Pallavicino, Istoria del Consiglio di Trento, Libro VIII, 
cap. 9. See also: Concilit Tridentint Diariorum Pars Prima, Herculis Severoli 
Commentarius, Freiburg, p. 105. 
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separation of Faith from the larger group of Hope and Charity helping 
the elect to reach heaven gives special accent to Faith. This is even 
stronger emphasized by the balancing of the Faith group with the 
impressive group of the lonely sinner. This group symbolizes the unforgiv- 
able sin, the sin of those who wilfully close their eyes to the truth 
revealed to them and who perish in hopeless despair. The terrible despair 
is shown in the horror-stricken eye of the damned man, while his other 
eye is wilfully closed by his hand. Hope and Charity, however, are also 
strongly emphasized as helpful in salvation, not only by the role ascribed 
to them on the left side, but also by being balanced by the group of the 
seven deadly sins.?? In this way, the conciliatory attitude of the Church 
in those days is reflected in the greatest work of art of this time, that 
depicts a compromise formula easily comparable to that of Contarini: 
Faith is truly indispensable for salvation which cannot be accomplished 
without it; yet, “si opera bona non sequantur, imperfecta fuit fides illa 
et inanis.”’27a 

The Ratisbon conference broke down and the relations between the 
Church and the Protestants deteriorated rapidly. When all hopes for a 
peaceful settlement had finally vanished, no traces of such compromising 
spirit can be found any more in whatever work of art commissioned by the 
Church or its defenders. The Last Judgment by Michelangelo remained, 
also in this respect, unique. Wherever, later on, the problem of faith 
was touched upon, the strict Catholic viewpoint was emphasized as it 
had definitely been set down by the Council of Trent. The best known 
example for this is the famous “‘Gloria’”’ by Titian, painted in 1554, the 
year in which the old Michelangelo renounced painting and sculpture?8 
to devote all his energy to his last great work, the erection of St. Peter’s 
dome. Titian’s painting shows the Emperor, Charles V, and his family 
fervently praying for salvation. In the foreground a kneeling woman in 
rich garments wearing a crown joins the imperial family. It is the Church 
pointing at Hope arising from the Covenant and represented by Noah 
holding up the ark to the Holy Trinity; Faith and Charity, upon which 
the law is based (Matth. XXII, 40) are represented by Moses and St. 


*7 That the devils dragging down the sinners represent the seven deadly 
sins has been already recognized by Vasari. 
27a Gasparo Contarini, De Justificatione, see note 20, p. 34 ff. 
28 Michelangelo’s letter to Vasari, dated September 19,1554, accompanied 
by the famous sonnet ending with these lines: 
“Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread.’ 
(Translation by Symonds) 
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John the Evangelist. The latter holds up to the Trinity the right hand 
of Moses with the right tablet of stone containing the first three command- 
ments which symbolize once again Faith, Hope and Charity, according 
to the interpretation of St. Isidore, transmitted to the people of that 
time that were interested in religious questions by the popular work of 
Nicolaus of Lyra.?® The intimate union of Faith and Charity as demon- 
strated in the “Gloria”? emphasized the Catholic doctrine like a flaming 
manifesto in these times of religious struggle. 


HARRY B. GUTMAN 
New York, N.Y. 
in memoriam of the Rev. Father Philotheus 
Boehner with whom I had the privilege to discuss 
the impact of contemporaneous theology and philos- 
ophy on the art of the Renaissance. 


29 During the whole sixteenth century Nicolaus’ Commentary was in use, 
and the interpretations of the Scriptures by the older authors were hardly 
otherwise consulted than in Nicolaus’ quotations — it was not for nothing 
that the great Franciscan Doctor was known as the Doctor planus et utilis. 
In the time of the religious discussions between the Catholic and the Prot- 
estants theologians preceding the Council of Trent both parties made wide 
use of it. Luther’s translation of the Bible is extensively based upon Lyra’s 
Commentary, and Julius von Pflugk (Flugius) who, together with Gropper 
and Eck, defended the Catholic viewpoints at Ratisbon, is credited with the 
thyme: ‘‘Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset.’’ Because the Catholic 
theologians relied upon Nicolaus no less than their adversaries, this rhyme 
was soon paraphrased: ‘“‘Si Lyra non lyrasset, nemo doctorum in Bibliam 
saltasset,’”’ or, as it was transformed in Germany: ‘“‘Haette Lyra nicht tiber 
die Bibel geschrieben, ware mancher Doctor ein Esel geblieben.”’ 

In the seventeenth century the influence of Nicolaus’ work, especially 
upon works of fine art, faded away. The influence of Jesuit thought made 
itself felt. From the eighteenth century on Lyra’s Commentary was practi- 
cally forgotten outside of theologian circles. One of the most prominent 
among the art-historians of the late nineteenth century, Anton Springer, 
even supposed that the name of Nicolaus of Lyra as mentioned by Vasari 
in his description of the Disputa by Raphael was an error or the consequence 
of an early misprint and should be read Nicolaus of Myra. This opinion of 
Springer was generally accepted and found its way even into the popular 
“Baedeker’”’ guides. 


THE SUMMA DE SACRAMENTIS 
OF ESCOTRMA TC a1) maa 


Escorial C. IV. 2 according to the Catalogue? contains the following, 
“Fr, Joannis de Rupella, O. M. summa de articulis fidei, de decem 
praeceptis, de consiliis, et de septem sacramentis.’’ In these pages we 
offer an edition of the Summa de sacramentis found in this codex, since 
this brief and sketchy Summa, not authentically Rupellian, in our 
opinion, nonetheless offers a succinct resumé of sacramental doctrine 
redolent of Rupella’s scholastic environment. 

In order to locate this Summa we must turn our attention to the 
Summa de articulis fider and the Summa de praeceptis which accompany 
it in the codex. The Summa de articulis fidei® is that of Rupella: 


Inc. {. lr. Incipit summa de articulis fidei edita a fratre Iohanne de 
Rupella. Summa theologicae disciplinae in duobus consistit, scilicet in fide 
et in moribus, sicut dicitur in prologo super psalterium.... 

Expl. {. 18r. Et sic terminatur istud symbolum, laus, et honor, et grati- 
arum actio, <in>creatae Trinitati, uno et vero Deo, eius fides in trinto 
symbolo scripta est, per Iesum Christum in saecula saeculorum, Amen. 


The matter concurs verbally, making allowance for the variants to be 
expected, with the incomplete Brussels ms. of the same Summa (Brux. 
1470, f. 30v—33r; Escorial (. IV. 2, f. 1r—3r.) This being the case, and 
the explicit being the same as that found in the other mss., we may safely 
conjecture the complete authenticity of the present redaction. 

A Summa de praeceptis follows the Summa de articulis in the present 
codex. viz. 


1 Cf. Catalogo de los cédices latinos de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, by 
G. Antolin, O.5.A., vol. II, p. 296. 

2 The best description and discussion of the Summa de articulis fider 
and the other summae which with it form one integral work of Rupella, 
may be found in the Prolegomena in Librum III ... Summae Fratris Alexan- 
dvi, (p. 212 ff.) where V. Doucet discusses this entire Summa. Here it is 
necessary only to stress the fact that this entire swmma, of which the De 
articulis fider forms but the first part, is one integral composition. Otherwise 
its several divisions might easily be confused with some other summa or 
opusculi of Rupella. 

On the question of the several summae of Rupella, we may also confer the 
more recent work of V. Doucet, namely, Commentaives sur les Sentences 
(supplément au Répertoive de M. Frédéric Stegmueller), Ad Claras Aquas 
(Quaracchi), 1954, p. 56. 
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Inc. f. 18r. Incipit summa de decem praeceptis. Praeceptum est iussio 
_ vel imperium superioris respectu inferioris. Praeceptorum autem aliud est 
affirmativum, quod est de faciendo, ut honora patrem, etc., et obligat semper, 
id est, ad omne tempus. 

Expl.f.21r. Decima est, Non concupisces rem proximi tui, in quo 
prohibetur omnis concupiscentia oculorum. (Addituy secunda manu: Dicto de 
praeceptis, sequitur de conciliis). 

As may be seen, this tucipit does not agree with that generally 
quoted, vzz. 

Dicturi de preceptis, adiuvante Deo, volumus haec declarare: quid sit 
praeceptum, et qualiter se habeat ad dona, virtutes, et beatitudines... 

The exflicit likewises disagrees with that usually quoted, viz. ... per 
quae ordinatur in Deum, ordinatur ad se ipsum. V. Doucet gives four 
quotations from the De preceptis of Rupella from Casan. 1473, none of 
which are found in the present codex. Likewise, on the testimony of 
Doucet, the De praeceptis of Rupella is found, ‘paucis omissis vel muta- 
tis,’ in the Brevis explanatio praeceptorum found in the Summa Fratris 
Alexandri. While the present Swmma de praeceptis verbally agrees at 
times with this same Brevis explanatio, the disagreements in content 
are numerous. Without any further discussion it appears, then, certain 
enough, that Escorial C.1V.2, De praeceptis, is not from Rupella; 
otherwise, the other mss. would not be authentic. 

In the Escorial codex immediately following the De praeceptis one 
column is devoted to the consideration of the counsels, v2z. 


f.21r: Dicto de praeceptis, sequitur de conciliis (Dicto... sequitur 
secunda manu). f. 21v. Consilium est de faciendis arduis et perfectis, et 
differunt consilia a praeceptis, quia consilia sunt de illis sine quibus est salus... 
(Explicit) Sit tibi patris honor, sit tibi matris amor, / 21vb/ viciumque 
thorum resque caveto tuas. 

The matter contained in this column has no connection with that 
contained Hatton 102, f. 17ov ff., and purports to be nothing more than 
a few incidental remarks about the three counsels. 

On the face of things it appears pretty clear from the foregoing, that 
while the De articults fidet in the present codex belongs to Rupella, the 
matter following on De praeceplis and De constiliis does not. 

What may be said of the matter De sacramentis? In the prologue to 
the complete Summa, De articulis fidei,® etc., Rupella points out defi- 
nitely that he intended to write about the sacraments: 


% The following quotation from the Prologue to the Summa under 
discussion is taken from the Brussels ms., since our copy of the Escorial ms. 
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Ad debilitandam vel penitus extinguendam concupiscentiam, qua caro 
concupiscit adversus spiritum, et spiritus adversus carnem, Gal. V, quod 
est primum signum desertionis gratiae, adhibitum est quartum remedium, 
scilicet sacramentum, invisibilis gratiae visibile signum. Quattuor ergo sunt 
remedia, donum, praeceptum, virtus et sacramentum. In sex ergo tractatibus, 
Deo adiuvante, praesens opusculum terminabitur, quorum primus est de 
fide, scilicet de hoc quod creditur, scilicet de articulis fidei, secundus de 
peccato, tertius de dono, quartus de praecepto, quintus de virtute, sextus 
et ultimus de sacramento... Ideo praesens opusculum est de articulis fidei 
secundum quod corde credendi sunt, deinde secundum quod ore debent 
confiteri, locutionibus catholicis et veris... De omnibus ergo proponendae 
sunt quaestiones et earum solutiones secundum quod a sanctis et magistris 
nostris determinatae sunt. (Cf. Escovial f. 1rv; Brux. f. 31rv). 


According to Escorial ¢. 1V. 2 and Brussels 1470, which are the only 
codices at our disposal, Rupella intended to write a summa de sacramentis 
which would be the last of six, namely, a twofold summa de fide, a summa 
de donis, a summa de peccatis, a summa de praeceptis, and a summa de 
sacramentis. A distinctive feature of his summa de sacramentis is his 
definition of a sacrament: ‘Invisibilis gratiae visibile signum.’ The word 
signum which his prologue uses in the definition of sacrament is common 
to Escorial and Brussels, and to other mss., though we cannot now supply 
exact references. It is not then an attempt at correction by a scribe. 
This variation in the definition commonly used, viz. ‘invisibilis gratiae 
visibilis forma,’ is signal enough to immediately arrest attention. In the 
present tractate de sacramentis, Escorial, (. IV. 2, f. 21vb, the definition 
given is: “‘Sacramentum est invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma.’ It may 
also be noted that these first lines of the tractate are greatly mutilated 
and gone over with new ink, but the reading we have given remains 
clear. Since it does not then use the definition given in the prologue, 
and uses “‘visibilis forma’’ instead of “‘visibile signum,” it is not the 
sixth of the tractates presumably undertaken by Rupella. 

Again, Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 15702,4 f. 157a offers the opinion of Rupella 
that the seal of confession may be lifted in the following case: 


Omnis et sola confessio revelanda est ubi non resipiscit paenitens a 
peccato, si peccatum de quo ibi agitur in maius previdetur vertere alterius 
si celatur confessio, quam fiat confitenti si reveletur. 


Escorial (. IV. 2, f.27v says simply: 


here is impaired such as to be illegible, almost. The present quotation though 
occurs in it definitely, as it does likewise in Pal. lat. 221 and Casan. 1473 
A. V. 43, presently inaccessible. It is necessary to mention this since this 
prologue appears to have varying redactions in the mss. 

4 For the complete quotation cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena, p. 216. 
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Nota quod tutior via videtur non revelare confessionem in aliquo casu, 
et super hoc sunt opiniones. 

While it is true that there is not a contradiction between these two 
views, there is a marked disparity; and, at any rate, the statement of 
Paris 15702, which explicitly is de swmma fr. Ioannis de Rupella de 
sacramentis is not found in Escorial (. IV. 2. 


Escorial C. 1V. 2 is not then the Summa de sacramentis of Rupella, 
since it does not use his definition of a sacrament given in the prologue 
to his whole swmma, since it does not sustain nor reflect his opinion on 
the seal of the confessional, and finally since it follows a summa de 
praeceptis et consilits in this same codex which are an artificial completion 
in this same codex of Rupella’s projected work. 


As may be seen from the notes to the edition of Escorial (. IV. 2 
which follows in these pages, William of Auxerre in his Summa Aurea 
turns out to be the dominant source, at least throughout the first part. 
It is needless to give comparative passages since some of the first pages 
of the edition may be styled an abbreviatio of William of Auxerre. While 
some of the material not identified may likewise belong to William of 
Auxerre, our author chooses to disagree with him sharply at times, as 
may be seen from the following text, which likewise helps to locate the 
present Summa chronologically.® 

Nota quod duae sunt claves, quavum una est auctoritas iudicandi inter 
lepram et lepram, secunda est potestas ligandt et solvendi. Aliqui dixerunt 
quod scientia discernendi est clavis. Sed hoc non est verum, quia iste sacerdos 
licet sit idiotus, tenet claves, et non habet scientiam. Sed scientia aliquando 
dicitur clavis, quia est directiva clavis, quae est auctoritas iudicandi. Non 
enim potest homo iudicare recte inter peccata nisi scientiam habeat, et ideo 
aliquando dicitur clavis scientia. (Cf. infra, ll. 572—578). 


William of Auxerre has the following: 


Summa aurea, f.279v... dicit auctoritas quod duae sunt claves, scilicet 
scientia discernendi lepram a lepra, et potestas ligandi et solvendi. 


Sed videtur quod scientia discernendi non sit clavis.... 


f. 280v... et sic per huiusmodi discretionem quodammodo aperitur ei 
regnum coelorum si velit poenitens, et clauditur si nolit. Ergo, scientia 
discernendi est clavis, quod concedimus. 


Alii dicunt quod ista scientia discernendi non est clavis, sed officium 
discernendi, et officium tale habet sacerdos idiota, licet scientiam non habet. 


5 The quotations from the several authors should perhaps be quoted 
more in extenso to show the full import of the succinct statement of Escorial 
¢. IV. 2. However, this is beyond the scope of these pages. 
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Sed hoc non potest dici quia officium istud nec claudit nec aperit, sed ipsa 
scientia. Sed propter hoc dicimus sicut dicit Praepositinus quod non est 
aliquis sacerdos adeo idiota quin habeat scientiam discernendi inter peccata 
naturaliter, cum habeat quilibet aliquam cognitionem de peccatis. 


William of Auxerre definitely follows Praepositinus ‘‘quod scientia discer- 
nendi est clavis.’’ Praepositinus has the following: 


Quidam dicunt quod scientia discernendi inter verum et falsum et 
potestas ligandi et solvendi sunt duae claves... . 


Magister dicit in Sententiis quod non omnes sacerdotes unam habent 
clavem. Sed potest dici quod quilibet habet, nisi sit omnino amens. Nullus 
enim talis est qui in aliquo non sciat discernere inter peccatum et peccatum, 
licet non sciat discernere in omni, et nullus est qui sciat in omni.... 


Quod obicitur de bono clerico quod ipse habet scientiam discernendi, 
respondetur quod illa scientia non est in eo clavis, sed cum ordinibus fiet in 
eo clavis. 

Alii sunt qui dicunt quod tantum una est clavis, scilicet potestas ligandi 
et solvendi; sed propter duos usus dicuntur duae. Sed hoc de auctoritate non 
habent; unde eadem facilitate contemnitur qua probatur. 


Alii dicunt quod duae sunt claves, scilicet officium discernendi et officium 
ligandi ... (Vat. lat. 1174, f. 60v) 


Guy d’Orchelles likewise favors the opinion that ‘scientia est clavis.’ 


Tertia autem est opinio, sicut Lombardi in Sententiis, quod scientia est 
clavis, sed accidentiale est ei esse clavem. Unde cum bonus clericus ordinatur 
in sacerdotem, eius scientia ante ordinem non erat clavis, sed in ordine fit 
clavis. (Cf. ed. of Van den Eynde, p. 141). 


Hugh de Saint Cher rejects this opinion: 


Alii dicunt et est antiqua opinio quod auctoritas discernendi est clavis, 
et differt ab alia clave scilicet a potestate ligandi et solvendi, sicut iudicium 
CL MuUstitiane. . 


Unde concedimus omnes rationes quibus probatum est quod scientia non est 
clavis, sed annexa clavi tamquam consiliarius, quia nec scientia est clavis, 
neque potestas naturalis est. Haec autem gratuita.... 


Patet ergo quid sit clavis, scilicet potestas sive dignitas discernendi, 
vel exequendi, decretum quod datur in ordinatione tam idiotis quam sapien- 
tibus ... (Cf. Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 3073, f. 151 v—152r; and Paris Bibl. nat. 
lat. 1174, f. 91 v—g2r) 


Alexander of Hales in his Glossa super Sententias comes closest to 
the opinion of our author: 


Definitur <clavis> sic: Clavis est potestas ligandi et solvendi cum iudicio. 
In hac definitione ponuntur duo, scilicet potestas ligandi quod ponitur sicut 
materia, iudicium vero ponitur sicut forma. Scientia enim informat iudicium 
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et iudicium rectificat actum. ... Sed melius est dicendum quod iudicium sit 
sicut materia, potestas autem ligandi et solvendi sicut forma, ... 


Respondemus quod non penes hoc accipiuntur duae claves, neque penes 
iudicium et potestatem, sed penes auctoritatem tudicandi, et potestatem ligandi 
et solvendi. Una tamen est sicut materialis ad aliam. Iudicium enim discre- 
tionis est ut sit executio potestatis. 

(Assist, Bibl. comm. 189, f. 145v) 


Looking over the foregoing opinions we can see than in denying that 
scientia is a clavis. Escorial disagrees sharply with Praepositinus, William 
of Auxerre, and Guy d’Orchelles. In placing two distinct keys he differs 
from Hugh de Saint Cher, who reduces the two keys to different aspects 
of the one. Finally, he agrees with Alexander in naming the keys, 
Alexander — ‘accipiuntur duae claves... penes auctoritatem iudicandi, 
et potestatem ligandi et solvendi;’ Escorial, “diae sund claves, quarum 
una est auctoritas ludicandi inter lepram et lepram, secunda est potestas 
ligandi et sovendi.’ Furthermore, we may notice a gradually changing 
opinion among the scholastics numbered above, Praepositinus, William 
of Auxerre, Guy d’Orchelles, Alexander of Hales, Escorial ¢. IV. 2, such 
that Escorial rejects the opinion of the first three outrightly, “Hoc non 
est verum,’ to adopt that of Alexander of Hales. We may notice likewise 
that Alexander and Hugh have the same wording for the keys, or almost 
the same, ‘auctoritas iudicandi,’ and ‘potestas ligandi et solvendi’ 
(Alexander) ; ‘auctoritas discernendi,’ and ‘potestas ligandi et solvendi’ 
(Hugh). Hugh though reduces the two to one, while Alexander maintains 
them separate. Between Alexander in his Glossa super quartum Senten- 
tiarum and Hugh de Saint Cher super quartum Sententiarum would 
appear then to be the correct dating of the Summa de sacramentis of 
Escorial (. IV. 2., namely circa 1230.° 


6 It is true that at times Escovial adopts very antiquated opinions, 
v. g., line 369 ff., where he says that in necessity “‘debet confiteri sacerdoti, 
vel saltem diacono vel subdiacono, si non possit sacerdotem habere.. .’’ 
The vestiges of such a devotional practice at this time are not, however, 
surprising. The author likewise quotes the Cl. of the Lateran, 1215, with 
reference to confession ‘‘semel in anno,” cf. line 473, but in the light of the 
dependance on William of Auxerre, this merely obviates the present matter 
on the sacraments being a resumé of some more ancient summa. His reference 
to the impediments of matrimony which he places as twelve has no value as 
a date, since it does not mention the number of grades of affinity or consan- 
guinity (cf. lines 567 ff.). ‘Ja. 

We may mention here that in our recent publication, The Sacrament of 
Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period (Franciscan Institute 
Publications, Text Series) (St. Bonaventure, 1957) we have edited the brief 
section of Escorial (.IV. 2 on the sacrament of confirmation; the introduction 
to this work has likewise some brief references to the codex. 
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BIBL. ESCORIAL (. IV. 2, ff. 21v—30v 


[De sacramentis in genere ] 


Incipit Summa de septem sacramentis. Sacramentum est invisibilis 
gratiae visibilis forma quorum </ege cujus> similitudinem gerit et causa 
existit. Hic datur intelligi quod sacramenta instituta sunt ad iustifican- 
dum. Ideo non fuit sacramentum serpens aeneus,! qui solum ad sanandum 
corpora erectus in Veteri Lege fuit; in Nova Lege, crux quae erigitur in 
ecclesiis in memoriam Dominicae Passionis; aqua benedicta quae primo 
et principaliter instituta est ad fugandum daemones sive daemonum 
temptationes, et contra carnis libidinem et venialia. 

Causa institutionis sacramentorum fuit triplex. Una, ut esset medicina 
qua homo resurgere possit postquam lapsus est in peccatum ad quod de 
facili flectitur homo. Alia, ut assuesceret se humiliare Deo dum humiliat 
se inferioribus quaerendo sic salutem, ut in aqua quae non habet hoc a 
se sed a Deo. Tertia, ut per visibilia cognoscat invisibilia, scilicet, ut per 
ablutionem aquae exterius, cognoscat ablutionem gratiae interius. In 
remedium autem peccatorum sacramenta voluit Deus conferre quam 
cito fuit peccatum, ut convinceret superbia Iudaeorum dicentium quod 
solo libero arbitrio poterat homo salvari.? 


[De sacramentis Veteris Legis] 


Nota quod sacramenta Veteris Legis iustificabant quantum ad opus 
operans, quod erat ipsum immolare procedens a voluntate bona. I[usti- 
ficabant, inquam, a culpa interius. Bona enim voluntas non compatitur 
secum mortale. Quantum vero ad opus operatum, quod erat aries immo- 
latus, non iustificabant, nisi a paena, quae diminuebatur in illis qui 
offerebant ex devotione. Si inveniatur quod non placerent Domino et 
nollet ea, intelligendum est ratione illorum qui offerebant ea Domino 
malo animo, ut ex timore, non ex amore. 


1 Num. 21, 9. 
2 Ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, (ed. Pigouchet), f.242v. cum 2—18 
supra. 


2 sacramentum est|character add. secunda manu —- 3: quorum sec. manu 
marg. 4—5 lustificandum]add. supra lin. tantum sec. manu 8 princi- 
paliterjaliter add. sec. manu 10 triplex add. s. manu II pecca- 
tumjactuale add. s. manu 15In add. s. manu 16 peccatorum add. 
2m. 18 salvari add. s. manu infra faciendo bonum et abstinendo a malo. 
Sed hoc ante peccatum, non post, quia tota natura humana fuit corrupta 
in peccato Adae, ex quo necessaria fuit medicina sacramentorum 24 qui 
add. s. manu marg. 26 qui add. marg. s. manu 
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Nota quod Lex Vetus dicitur gravior quam Nova quia et quantum 
ex timore eam implebant. Magis puniebantur transgressores. Plura 
erant in ea praecepta. Etiam gravior quantum ad difficultatem carnalem 
propter multitudinem praeceptorum quae dabantur tantum ad coercen- 
dum carnem, ut non comedere carnes porcinas et huiusmodi.? Quantum 
vero ad difficultatem spiritualem gravior est nova, quia intelligitur 
spiritualiter quod Iudaei in pluribus intellegebant carnaliter. Nota quod 
ad non comedendum suffocatum sanguinem! tenemur si spiritualiter 
intelligatur, id est ut non effundamus sanguinem humanum, et non 
opprimanus impotentem. Si vero ad litteram, non tenemur, quia hoc 
fuit datum Iudaeis in onus.® 

Circumcisio est cauterium in carne factum, quo distinguitur populus 
conversus a non-converso. In carne dicitur quia non imprimebat charac- 
terem in anima sicut modo baptismus. Hoc fuit sacramentum Veteris 
Legis, non quia institutum fuit in Lege, cum ante dationem Legis prae- 
ceptum fuerit Abrahae,* sed quia cucurrit tempore Legis, et cessavit 
cum Lege. Fuit autem institutum ut circumcisio exterior signum esset 
interioris. — Per ipsam distinguitur populus Iudaeus a gentili — et ut 
significaretur per ipsam, cultello octavo die factam,’ circumcisio qua 
circumcidamur a Christo ab omni paena et culpa in resurrectione, quae 
fiet in octava aetate.® 

Est in remedium contra originale. Efficacius enim mundabat quam 
fides parentum ante eam mundaret. Conferebat enim gratiam quantum 
ad illum effectum qui est expellere peccatum. Quantum vero ad illos 
effectus qui sunt animam facere dignem vita aeterna, sicut elicere opera 
meritoria, ab ipsa non conferebant<ur>, nisi ex consequenti. Non enim 
potuit-destruere peccatum quin anima sit sub alia forma. Haec nobilius 
sacramentum erat inter sacramenta Veteris Legis, quia delebat originale 
peccatum, quod non faciebat aliud sacramentum. 


7 IEGB, Whig (30 IDYAV IE, Tiny teh 

4 Lev. 3,17; 17, 1o—16. 

5 Ex. Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, ed. cit., f. 243 v—244r. cum 20—38 
supra. 

6 Gen. 17, IO—13. 

CMEC Ay 251) LOSES 2 : 

8 Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f.246r. cum 39—47 supra. 
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Nota quod si imminebat periculum mortis puer inter octavam diem 
debebat circumcidi, quia facere eam tali die caeremoniale fuit, et quia 
necessitas non habet legem. Nota quod licet parvulus circumcisus tantum, 
tamen valebat ei, quia redimi poterat ab illa paena per Passionem Christi, 
aliter non.® 

Nota quod cessavit duplici ratione, scilicet quia erat umbra futurae 
veritatis, et ideo adveniente Christo cessavit; iterum quia circumcisio 
carnalis nihil continebat morale. Nota quod si aliquis Iudaeus circum- 
cidisset se post Ascensionem Christi, nihil valuisset ei, cum iam clares- 
cente luce vim suam amisisset. 

Nota quod Dominus non solum legem absolvendo adulterium, quia 
lex praecipiat lapidari,! sed eam Dominus legem absolvit et hoc tripli- 
citer. Primo, in Ascensione quando introduxit electos in terram viventium, 
id est in vitam aeternam, quam terram promiserat Abrahae. Secundo, 
in Passione quando seipsum immolavit. Tunc enim exhibuit veritatem 
figuris sacrificiorum legalium, quae figurabant eius Passionem. Tertio, 
in sua eruditione quando praecepta legis implicita explicavit, ut patet 
in illo ‘dictum est antiquis,’ ‘non moechaberis,’!! in quo videtur prohiberi 
solum actus, sed ipse explicite prohibuit voluntatem dicens, ‘Ego autem 
dico vobis, qui viderit mulierem,’!” etc. 

Nota quod in Evangelio non addidit praecepta praeceptis Veteris 
Legis, sed solum consilia. Novum enim testamentum non dicitur conti- 
neri in Veteri nisi quantum ad ea quae sunt necessaria ad salutem. 


[De sacramentis Novae Legis ] 


Sacramenta Novae Legis sunt medicina contra morbum spiritualem, 
id est peccatum. Dicuntur autem medicina: curativa, et hoc dupliciter, 
scilicet totaliter et finaliter ut baptismus qui delet totam paenam et 
culpam; paulatim ut paenitentia, purgatur enim paenitens successive 
quousque ablutus sit ab omni peccato. Curativa <sic> ut confirmatio, 
in qua datur gratia gratis data in baptismo. Conservativa ut matrimo- 
nium ante peccatum ad prolem procreandam, post vero ut homo conser- 
varetur a casu in peccatum carnis, id est, ut excusatur coitus. Meliora- 

® Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 246r. cum 56—6o supra. 


PORECUNZORTOGMDCULE22 522 Oh aowae 
11 Matt. 5, 27—28. 


w (Gyin siloyale 
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tiva, ut sacramentum ordinis, in quo melioratur gratia et augmentatur, 
non solum ratione illius qui ordinatur, sed ratione illius quem debet 
sacerdos regere et docere, nem confertur ei potestas ligandi et solvendi. 
Extremae unctionis, in qua confertur gratia meliorativa absolute in 
recipiente, in quo alleviatur infirmitas corporalis, et delentur venialia. 
Curativa, conservativa, et meliorativa, ut eucharistia, quae est curativa 
a venialibus, expulsiva a mortalibus; expellit enim venialia quae faciunt 
ruere in mortale; conservativa quia in bonis confirmat, ut dicitur in 
psalmo;!° meliorativa, quia auget gratiam digne suscipienti.!4 

Nota etiam quod sunt reparationem laesionis peccati, de qua agitur 
in parabola illa ‘homo quidem’ etc., Luc.1® Haec sunt culpae, scilicet 
originalis contra quam baptismus, actualis scilicet mortalis contra quam 
paenitentia, venialis contra quam eucharistia. Paenae, quae est triplex, 
sic, rationalis per ignorantiam, contra quam ordo, in quo confertur 
gratia illuminativa; ordinatus enim debet habere scientiam distinguendi 
inter lepram et lepram; irascibilis, ne <ut?> ardua aggrediatur, contra 
quam datur confirmatio, quae datur ut homo confiteatur audacter 
nomen Christi; concupiscibilis, per concupiscentiam carnalem, contra 
quam matrimonium per quod concupiscentia excusatur. Extrema vero 
unctio est ad sanationem corporis, quod alleviatur ab infirmitate, et 
animae, in qua delentur venialia. 


[De baptismo | 


Sacramenta sunt septem quorum primus est baptismus, qui quidem 
est duplex, scilicet, Iohannis!® et Christi. Baptismus Iohannis fuit 
medium inter sacramenta Veteris Legis et Novae. Conveniebat enim 
cum sacramento Novae Legis quia disponebat ad aliud; Veteris vero 
non<!> quia non efficiebat quod figurabat, scilicet gratiam. Solum enim 
disponebat ad baptismum Christi in quo conferebatur gratia. Hic suc- 
cessit circumcisioni, quia major gratia datur in eo quam in circumcisione ; 
abluitur enim homo ab omni poena et culpa originali. Circumcisio enim 
erat remedium solius masculi. Est baptismus utriusque. 

Est baptismus fluminis qui fit in aqua; flaminis qui fit per fidem, 
scilicet quando aliquis fidem habens de baptismo, confitetur de peccatis, 
et vult baptisari et non potest; sanguinis, ut si aliquis moritur pro fide. 


18 Ps, 103, 15. 

14 Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 248v. cum 80—9Q6 supra. 
PIC C ALONSO: 

16 Joh. 3,11 $8q.; 3;/13,88q. 
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Nota quod primus solum imprimit characterem, quia simpliciter est 
baptismus, alii vero ex consequenti, ratione similitudinis, quia baptismus 
flaminis delet totam culpam sed non paenam, et assimilatur in hoc 
baptismo flaminis, quia delet culpam et paenam aeternam. Baptismus 
vero sanguinis delet culpam ratione contritionis, paenam vero ratione 
martyrii, et in hoc convenit cum primo.}? 


Nota quod fuit institutus quadrupliciter, scilicet quantum ad mate- 
riam quae est aqua, et non alia, et hoc in baptismo Domini quando 
tactu mundissimae carnis suae vim regenerativam contulit aquis, quae 
prius erant steriles et infecundae, Est in aqua vis regenerandi, quae est 
formalis, quae est in verbo et in invocatione Trinitatis, quae est causa 
efficiens baptismi. Efficacia, et haec in Passione quando sanguis nostrae 
redemptionis et aqua regenerationis exivit de Christi latere;1§% forma, 
quando in secunda missione Apostolorum?® praecepit eis Dominus 
dicens ‘Ite, docete’ etc., ‘baptizantes’ etc. 


Nota quod in baptismo requiritur materia, scilicet aqua, et hoc 
triplici ratione, scilicet, quia sacramentum istud est necessitatis; ideo 
ut nullus posset se excusare, non debet fieri in vino, oleo, et hujusmodi, 
sed in aqua quae omnibus est communis, aqua frigida, et significat 
temperantiam ardoris fomitis, qui temperatur in baptismo. Nota tamen 
quod nec in saliva, nec in urina, potest baptizari. 


Item, quilibet potest baptizare in necessitate; item, nullus potest 
baptizare seipsum. Item, si puer habet caput natum tantum potest 
baptizari, quia in capite sunt omnes sensus, et est vita in aliis membris 
a capite. 

Forma, ut baptizans exprimat actu, ‘Baptizo te in nomine Patris’ 
etc. Oportet autem baptizantem habere animum intentum ad hoc quod 
facit, id est, quod intendit facere quod facit Ecclesia. Propter hoc 
ponitur hoc quod dico ‘Baptizo te,’ quasi dicat ‘Intendo facere quod 
facit Ecclesia.’ Nota quod si diceretur ‘in nomine genitoris et geniti et 
inspirati’ non esset baptismus. Si vero esset impedimentum, ut puer 
moreretur, baptismus esset et Dominus suppleret illum in effectum, et 
si non moreretur deberet iterum baptizari. Item, si adderetur, aut si 
diceretur ‘in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti et Beati Petri,’ 
ut crederetur quod non valeret sine invocatione Beati Petri, non esset 
baptismus; alioquin esset. Item, si diceretur ‘in nomine Patris et Filii 


17 Ex Guill. Altiss., f. 250r. cum 1I19—127 supra. 
18 Joh. 19, 34. 
19 Mait. 28, 19 ssq.; Mc. 16, 15ssq. 
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etc.,’ et diceretur ex simplicitate, et non intendendo educere errorem, 
valeret baptismus; alioquin non. 

Nota quod forma Ecclesiae primitivae fuit ista, ‘Baptizo te in nomine 
Christi,'?° et hoc quia Christus dabat intelligere totam Trinitatem; 
interpretatur enim unctus in quo intelligitur ungens, scilicet Pater, 
ille qui ungit, scilicet Filius, unctio, scilicet Spiritus Sanctus. Redde- 
batur enim amabile nomen Christi quod ante in odio habebatur. Nota 
quod istud verbum ‘Baptizo’ est de essentia, propter statum Ecclesiae. 
Quia enim hoc sacramentum distinguit fideles ab infidelibus, ideo non 
immerito removeri debuit in illo ambiguitas et confusio. Verba sunt 
illa, scilicet ‘In nomine Patris etc.,’ communia ad multas benedictiones.24 

Nota quod opinio est utrum errent Graeci in forma sua quae est, 
‘Baptizo te in nomine Patris’ etc. 

Quam intentionem debet habere baptizans? Intentio generalis 
ipsius baptizantis, id est, quod intendat facere quod facit Ecclesia. 
Intendat abluere exterius ea intentione quam instituit Ecclesia, ut Deus 
scilicet abluat interius. Exigitur enim intentio ne animus vagetur, cum 
sit sacramentum necessitatis, et propter reverentiam sacramenti. Nota 
quod si hereticus intendat facere quod facit Ecclesia, sed non credet 
baptismum habere virtutem, baptizat. Item hereticus recipit sacramen- 
tum licet non ad salutem. 

Nota quod parvulus baptizatus habet virtutes quantum ad habitum, 
non quantum ad actum, id est ut ipsis decoretur, non ut operetur. 

Nota quod sit signum et non res etc. 

Nota quod est potestas quadruplex, scilicet ministerii, quod dedit 
Dominus ministris; excellentiae, quam non dedit Dominus alicui homini 
ne poneretur spes in homine, spem inquam gratiae vel veniae. Spes 
tamen auxilii vel orationis bene potest ponere in homine, sed alia non, 
cum non possit dimittere culpam, aut dare gratiam. Et invocationis, 
quam nulli dedit, quia cum solum Deus offendatur principaliter in 
peccato, ad ipsum solum pertinet culpam remittere. Si vero invocaretur 
aliquis in baptismo, scilicet ut diceretur ‘Baptizo te in nomine talis’, 
videretur invocare ad dimittendum culpam, quod esset inconveniens 
ratione praedicta. Auctoritatis, nulli debuit conferre cum soli Deo 
auctoritatis sit attribuenda. Cooperationis, scilicet ut aliquis cooperat 


20 Act. 2, 38; 8, 16; 10, 48; 10, 5; Rom. 6, 3; Gal. 3, 27. 
21 Ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, {.252v ad sensum, cum 158—166 
supra. 
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cum Deo gratiam infundendo in baptismo, quae similiter soli Deo con- 
venit, quia qui fecit homines, debet ipsum iustificare sine homine <szc>. 

Dispositio congrua in recipiente <supple.: exigitur>, quod intelligitur 
in adulto, scilicet ut non accedat fictus, quod facit si non credit quod 
baptismus habeat virtutem. Et tunc fictus, si non conteritur de peccatis, 
sed intelligit, et tunc in concupiscibili; cum contemnit baptismum, et 
tunc in irascibili. Haec impediunt effaciam baptismi in adulto. 

Nota quod baptismus valet ad deletionem paenae non deletae in 
contritione, et si iam deleta fuit paena in contritione, valet ad augmen- 
tum gratiae infusae in contritione. Nota quod non debet iterari ex eo 
quod imprimit characterem indelebilem in anima, et etiam quia originale 
peccatum non iteratur. Diffinitur character quaedam figura spiritualis 
qua distinguitur baptizatus a non baptizato. Est autem figura distinc- 
tiva quae imprimitur in baptismo in invocatione Trinitatis sub proprie- 
tatibus distinctis, sicut sunt paternitas, filiatio, spiratio. 

Exorcismus idem est quod adiuratio. Unde sacerdos dicit exorci- 
zando, ‘Exi ab eo immunde spiritus.’*? Valet autem parvulo, quia dia- 
bolus non potest eum tantum vexare corporaliter quin poterat. Cathe- 
cismus <sic> dicitur instuctio in fide ad quam tenentur patrini. Debent 
enim instruere filios spirituales in his qui ad fidem pertinent. Nota 
quod haec duo non sunt sacramenta, sed sacramentalia, id est signifi- 
cantia illa quae fiunt in baptismo. Nam in baptismo sunt duo, impressio 
characteris in anima quem significat cathecumenatio, infusio gratiae 
quae delet culpam, quod significant orationes quae fiunt in baptismo.% 


[ Confirmatio / 


Confirmatio est secundum sacramentum. In ipso enim datur gratia 
ad roborandum baptizatum, ut audacter confiteatur nomen Christi coram 
infidelibus. 

Exiguntur autem in confirmatione: Primum est forma verborum, 
quae est haec, ‘Signo te signo crucis, et confirmo te chrismate salutis, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.’24 Secundum enim intentio 
confirmantis. Oportet enim quod sit episcopus; quamvis enim simplices 
sacerdotes conferunt maiora sacramenta, hoc tamen non possunt nisi 
episcopi, qui sunt successores Apostolorum, qui conferebant hoc sacra- 


mentum. Maioritas autem sacramentorum attenditur quantum ad 


-2eCir ikitiale: 
*8 Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit. f. 253v. ad sensum cum 205—13 supra. 
24 Cf. libros liturgicos. 
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efficaciam, et sic baptismus dicitur maius quia innovat hominem tota- 
liter, et quia est ianua omnium sacramentorum. < Quantum ad> essen- 
tiam, et sic eucharistia propter dignitatem corporis Christi. < Quantum 
ad> significatum, et sic matrimonium quia figurat coniunctionem Christi 
et Ecclesiae. < Quantum ad> dignitatem, et sic confirmatio et ordo, nam 
dignior est gratia confirmata quam non confirmata. 

Quartum materia, id est chrisma, quod conficitur ex balsamo et 
oleo, per quae designantur duo quae debent esse in illo qui vult recte 
nomen Domini praedicare, scilicet nitor conscientiae quoad se, quod 
designatur per oleum, bona fama quoad alios quae designatur per 
odorem. Aliter nolles eum audire. Quintum est locus, id est frons, in quo 
ideo fit ut debet intelligi quod non debemus erubescere confiteri nomen 
Christi coram hominibus.?® 

Nota quod non est necessitatis, cum sine eo possit esse salus. Nota 
quod in eo imprimitur character, et ideo non iterandum. Nota quod si 
confirmatur non baptizatus, non valet confirmatio; immo debet iterum 
confirmari postquam baptizatus est. Baptismus enim ianua est omnium 
sacramentorum. Nota quod si ordinatur quis, et in maioribus ordinibus 
praetermissis minoribus, non debet propter hoc iterum ordinari. 


[De euchanstia ] 


Eucharistia est tertlum sacramentum, circa quod attenduntur multa, 
Attende ergo, primo, causas institutionis, quae sunt: commemoratio 
Passionis Christi, unde, “Hoc facite,’28 id est hoc sacramentum celebrate 
‘In meam commemorationem,’ in commemorationem, inquam, amoris 
quem ostendit in cruce moriendo pro nobis. Liberationis, quia passione 
sua liberavit nos de potestate diaboli. Imitationis, ut ipsum imitemur 
per patientiam, et humilitatem, etc. Meritum fidei, quod est credere 
quod sub illa forma sit corpus Christi. Vivificatio hominis; sicut enim 
per esum ligni scientiae boni et mali mortuus fuerat, sic per esum debuit 
vivificari. Deletio venialium.?? 

Secundo, materiam, quia non conficitur nisi ex materia panis tritici 
et vini vitis. Triticum enim inter grana est nobilius, ideo comparavit se 


25 Lineae 215—235 aliquando verbotenus cum Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 
f. 256r. 
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ei Iesus, ‘Nisi granum frumenti’2® etc. Debet autem hoc sacramentum 
fieri de azymo, non de fermentato, et hoc quia Christus ita tradidit in 
coena, et quia fermentum significat corruptionem culpae a qua debemus 
coenare. Per azymum significatur immunitas culpae, a qua omnino fuit 
immune corpus Christi quod traxit de Virgine. Graeci vero conficiunt 
de fermentato quia dicunt Dominum sic fecisse, dicentes quod decima 
tertia luna, quando nulla azyma erant in domo Iudaeorum, comedit in 
Pascha. 

Tertio, formam verborum, quae est haec quoad corpus, ‘Hoc est 
corpus meum;’ quoad sanguinem vero est haec, ‘Hic est enim calix 
sanguinis mei.’ Omnia alia sunt ad decorem, de quibus etiam si aliquod 
verbum dimitteretur nihilominus esset completum sacramentum. 


Quarto, modus sumendi. Sumitur enim sacramentaliter et spiritua- 
liter. Sacramentaliter, et hoc quando recipitur ab illo qui est in caritate, 
Sacramentaliter et non spiritualiter, ab existente in mortali. Spiritualiter 
tantum ab illo qui est in caritate, ut quando credit virtutem ipsius 
sacramenti, et Christo incorporatur per fidem, iuxta illud Augustini, 
‘Crede et manducasti.’?® 


Quinto, multa notabilia circa ipsum. Nota quod in hoc sacramenta 
sunt tria, forma panis et vini, et istud est signum tantum; corpus Christi 
verum quod traxit de Virgine, et istud est sacramentum et res, sacra- 
mentum respectu corporis mystici et quod significat, sed res respectu 
specierum quae apparent ibi quae significant illud; corpus Christi 
mysticum, id est unitas fidelium, quae est res tantum. Est autem forma 
panis et vini signum corporis Christi mystici, quia sicut panis est ex 
puris granis frumenti, ita corpus Christi ex membris Beatae Virginis 
purificatae per Spiritum Sanctum a peccato, similiter et corpus Christi 
mysticum ex pluribus fidelibus depuratis a peccato mortali. Item, sicut 
vinum ex puris guttis, sic sanguis Christi ex purissimis sanguinibus 
Beatae Virginis; et sicut laetificat vinum et inebriat, sic sanguis Christi 
spiritualiter.° 

Nota quod quamvis sint ibi plura signa, scilicet forma panis et vini, 
tamen non plura sacramenta, quia unum idem significat utrumque, sed 
diversimode. Quia panis significat corpus principaliter, et animam ex 


8 Wieling 1125, 2A, 
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consequenti, quae significatur per sanguinem. Sanguis vero ex converso, 
significat primo animam, ex consequenti vero corpus. 

Nota quod aqua miscetur vino in signum, quia Ecclesia unitur 
Christo. Si tamen non poneretur aqua, non minus esset sacramentum, 
licet non ita completum propter significationem. Et si sacerdos non 
apponeret aquam ex negligentia vel oblivionum cupiditate, peccaret 
mortaliter. Si vero ex devotione vel ignorantia, venialiter. Nota quod 
aqua ponenda est in tam parva quantitate ut absorberi possit a vino, et 
ratio est quia aqua significat populum, vinum vero Christum. Sed 
Christus non mutatur in Ecclesiam, sed Ecclesia in Christum. 

Nota quod istud sacramentum datur sub duobus signis, et hoc quia 
Christus de ambobus assumpsit corpus et animam, ut corpus et animam 
redimeret. Et sanguis significat redemptionem animae, panis vero cor- 
poris. 

Nota quod opinio est utrum possit satiare et nutrire et inebriare, et 
huiusmodi, et videtur quibusdam quod sic, cum remaneant essentiales 
proprietates miraculose, quae quidem sunt posse nutrire et satiare et 
huiusmodi. Remanent ibi accidentia sine subiecto. 

Nota quod noluit dare corpus suum sub propria forma ut fides 
meritum habeat, multum enim merentur hoc credendo; et ne abhorreret 
comedere gustus quod tenet manus; et ne insultarent nobis heretici 
quod comederemus carnes crudas. 

Nota quod corpus Christi est totum in tota hostia consecrata, ita 
quod non in aliqua parte dum hostia est integra, sed postquam incisa 
est, est totum in qualibet parte, sicut patet in speculo, quod dum integrum 
est, apparet imago una in eo, sed si frangatur apparet illa eadem in 
omnibus partibus. 

Nota quod hostia dividitur in tres partes in signum triplicis status 
vitae, quorum unus est adhuc in pressura huius mundi, qui designatur 
per illam partem quae ponitur in calice; alius est in purgatorio; tertius 
est in paradiso, quod designatur per alias duas partes.*! 

Nota quod sacerdos in mortali existens non peccat mortaliter si videret 
Corpus Christi, sed si tangit, nonnisi in casu, ut si videret ipsum cadere 
de altari, et sublevaret, et huiusmodi, si hoc faceret ex devotione. Nota 
quod non dicitur proprie sacerdos tangere corpus Christi, licet, bene 
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330 dicatur sacerdos tenet corpus Christi. Tangere enim dicit immediationem 
tangentis ad id quod tangitur, sed tenere non, nam possum tenere equum 
per frenum, et numquam tangere eum. Sic sacerdos tenet species et per 
species tenet corpus. 

Nota quod sacerdos debet negare hostiam peccatori notorio si eam 

335 petit palam; similiter peccatori occulto si eam petat occulte. Sed si 
manifeste, non debet negare, quia sic videretur esse proditio criminis; 
nec diceretur sacerdos eam dare ei, sed ipse potius de manibus eius 
rapere; et sic dedit Dominus Iudae*®? in coena corpus suum, sciens quod 
raperet si non daret.%% 

340 Nota quod dedit in coena corpus suum passibile. Sed si inveniatur 
quod incorruptibile, dicitur hoc propter effectum, quia conferebat 
incorruptionem digne suscipientibus. Nota quod non debet conficere 
nisi ieiunus, nec recipere <nisi> in articulo necessitatis; nec obstat quod 
Dominus dedit ipsum discipulis post coenam, quia hoc fecit ut magis 

345 imprimeretur memoriae eorum. Nec etiam potest conficeri nisi a sacer- 
dote.*4 

Nota quod illa auctoritatis canonis Missae, ‘Jube hanc perferri per 
manus sancti angeli tui in sublime altare tuum,’ intelligitur sic, ‘Jube 
hoc,’ id est corpus Christi mysticum, id est Ecclesiam militantem, “per- 

350 ferri per manus,’ id est per operationem angelorum, qui assistunt sacri- 
ficio altaris, ‘in sublime altare tuum,’ id est ad ecclesiam triumphantem, 
quae est in coelis, id est, ‘Jube ecclesiam militantem coniungi trium- 
phanti.’36 

Nota quod hereticus, simoniacus, et excommunicatus notorius non 

355 possit conficere hoc sacramentum de potestate ordinaria, sed possunt 
de absoluta. Et excluduuntur isti potius quam alii, quia intendunt 
destruere triplicem potestatem Ecclesiae, scilicet unitatem fidei, quam 
destruit hereticus; caritatis, quam destruit excommunicatus — caritas 
enim unit membra fidelium in Ecclesia, sed excommunicatus separat 

360 unitatem illam, quia de ea velut leprus expellitur; gratiae, quam destruit 
simoniacus, qui vult ponere sub pretio quod debet dari ex gratia. 
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34 3290—334 pendent a Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 261v. 
35 Cf. Can. Missae. 

36 335—340 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 262rv. 
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Nota quod si hostia appareret sanguinolenta in manibus sacerdotis, 
deberet eam pro reliquis reservare. Nota quod si perpendat sacerdos, 
quando vult sumere corpus Christi, quod vinum sit omissum, debet 


ipsum apponere, et super ipsum tantum consecrationem repetere 365 


secundum quosdam. Alii dicunt quod, apposito vino, debet eucharistiam 
in eo ponere sicut in Parasceve, et sic sumere; sed primum tutius. 
Nota quod in Parasceve non consecratur, quia in tali die obtulit se 
Christus sub propria forma, et ideo non debet consecrari sub alia. 
Nota quod sanguis non reservatur in coena propter periculum. 
Nota quod si vinum poneretur in calice cum sanguine non con- 
vertitur in sanguinem, nec etiam miscetur cum eo, licet sic videatur, et 
hoc ideo quia sanguis Christi sub specie vini est corpus glorificatum, et 
vinum non glorificatum, et ideo non potest fieri ibi mixtio vel contactus. 


370 


Sed secus esset de aqua non benedicta si apponeretur benedictae, quia 375 


tota immisceretur simul, et esset tota benedicta. 

Nota quod sanguis non datur laicis, quia forte non crederent totum 
corpus et sanguinem esse sub alia forma; et etiam propter periculum 
effusionis. 

Nota quod si polluatur ex praecedenti pollutione, vel ex nimia re- 
pletione, debet abstinere a celebratione, nisi forte timat scandalum 
personae suae, et si sit dies Natalis, vel Paschae vel huiusmodi, et nisi 
sit sponsus praesens vel sponsa, et tunc debet confiteri sacerdoti, vel 
saltem diacono vel subdiacono, si non possit sacerdotem habere; et si 
neutrum horum haberi possit, doleat, et proponat alteri confiteri quando 
poterit. Si vero aliis modis polluatur, potest celebrare, nisi dimittere 
ob reverentiam sacramenti. 


[De paemtentia] 


Paenitentia est quartum sacramentum qua quidem est commissa 
flere, et flenda non committere. Haec duo exiguuntur ad veram paeni- 


380 


385 


390 


tentiam, ut peccator doleat quod peccavit, et caveat ne iterum peccet. | 


Nota quod in paenitentia est aliquid quod est signum tantum, ut 
confessio et satisfactio, quae significat contritionem et peccati remissio- 
nem. Contritio enim delet peccatum quantum ad culpam semper, sed 
non semper quantum ad totam paenam, et ideo pars poenae peccati 
virtute clavium dimittitur in confessione. Res et signum ut contritio, 
quae est res ratione confessionis, signum ratione remissionis culpae. Res 
tantum ut remissio culpae. 
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Nota quod in paenitentia sunt duo, scilicet gratia quae expellit 
peccatum, et sequela gratiae sive contritio quae expellat sequelam 
peccati, quae est difficultas cognoscendi utilia ad salutem, et difficultas 
operandi necessaria ad eandem. Hoc enim remanet post mutationem 
paenae aeternae, in temporalem, et cum ipsa difficultate remanet obliga- 
tio ad paenam temporalem. Difficultatem removet contritio per modum 
causae efficientis, et absolvit ab obligatione paenae temporalis per modum 
causae meritoriae. Nota quod in paenitentia exigitur dolor contra 
delectationem peccati actualis, ut fieret per contrarium curatio. 


Nota quod satisfactio facta in mortali non videtur iteranda, ut si 
sacerdos iniungat isti dare tali nobili centum siclas, et iste dat ei in 
mortali, non tenetur postea iniungere hoc iterum si reddit ad confessio- 
nem. Sed debet iniungere paenitentiam, quia dedit in mortali. Licet 
enim iste non satisfaceret Deo, satisfaceret tamen Ecclesiae, quae plus 
respicit opera quam animum, cum iudicet solum de exterioribus. Deus 
vero plus respicit animum quam opus, et ideo oportet ad hoc ut satisfaciat 
Deo, quod fit in caritate. 


Nota quod contritio, confessio, et satisfactio sunt partes integrales 
paenitentiae, secundum quod paenitentia sit sufficiens punitio pro 
peccatis secundum forum hominum. Est autem forum Dei, secundum 
quod satisfaciat contritio, Ecclesiae secundum quod satisfaciat confessio, 
hominis secundum quod restitutio vel satisfactio. Si aliquid horum desit 
non dicitur paenitentia completa, sicut nec totum integrale si deficiat 
aliqua pars. Secundo (lege: secundum) vero quod dicitur paenitentia est 
punitio pro peccatis, contritio etc. sunt partes eius subiectivae, quia de 
qualibet potest praedicari paenitentia. Est enim in contritione pro 
peccatis <add. dolor>, item in confessione pudor, in satisfactione labor. 
Item potest dici, contritio est punitio pro peccatis, et sic de aliis. Nota 
quod contritio in contrito, cum dimissum est iam peccatum, delet 
difficultatem ad bonum, et humilitatem </dege: habilitatem> ad malum, 
quae sunt sequelae peccati, et absolvit eum a paena temporali in quam 
mutata fuit aeterna. 


Nota quod adultus qui vult se baptizari non tenetur confiteri de 
originali, cum non contrahitur propria voluntate. 


Nota quod gratia contritionis quae format dolorem rationis vel 
voluntatis, et tunc delet mortale quod est in voluntate, item informat 
dolorem sensualitatis, et tunc delet veniale quod est in sensualitate. 
Ipsa autem gratia absolute considerata non expellet veniale. Nota quod 
in confessione sit gratia et dolor; ratione gratiae deletur culpa; secundum 
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vero quod adiungitur ei dolor detestandi peccatum semper delet reatum 
paenae aeternae. Sed adhuc remanet poena purgatorii, quae deletur in 
quantum coniungitur gratiae dolor sensibilis seu afflictio, quae consistit 
in ieiunio et eleemosyna et oratione. Et hoc, quia quando homo sustinet 
hanc paenam temporalem ex caritate, absolvitur a purgatorio. Et hi 
sunt effectus contritionis. 

Nota quod contritio debet esse talis ut pro nulla re vellet peccasse 
nec peccare. 

Nota quod confessio fuit sacramentum utriusque legis, sed differenter, 
quia in Veteri Lege fiebat solum opere,?” ut qui peccabat offerebat hoc 
vel illud, in Nova vero fit ore.*8 Item in Veteri Lege non confitebantur 
circumstantiae, sed solum genus peccati. Unde qui fecerit adulterium 
offerebat illud, qui furtum aliud, et sic sacerdos non poterat cognoscere 
per oblationes illas nisi genus peccati. Unde nota quod confitens tenetur 
confiteri circumstantias quae multum aggravant peccatum, ut cognos- 
cere istam in loco sacro, et huiusmodi. Minutas vero non tenetur, maxime 
imperfectus. 

Nota quod ille qui cognovit neptam sacerdotis sui, <et> eam deflora- 
vit, et concedit <Jege: concidit> “sacerdos scandalizabitur si ei confitear,’ 
debet petere ab eo licentiam confitendi alteri, et si non vult dare, nihil- 
ominus confiteatur. Nota quod si aliqua mulier commisit fornicationem, 
sub aliqua circumstantia qua credit firmiter sacerdos movebitur ad illud 
perpetrandum si de ea confiteatur, non debet eam confiteri, sed genus 
sic, quia tunc eum non scandalizat, sed miseria propria, si contingat eum 
scandalizari. Debet autem mulier confiteri alii circumstantiam illam, 
nec dividit confessionem quantum est ex parte sua, sed ex parte miseri 
sacerdotis. Nota quod si aliqua mulier peccavit cum proprio sacerdote 
non debet ei confiteri si potest alium invenire, nisi in articulo necessitatis, 
et hoc quia erubescentia est satisfactoria poenae, quod non haberet si 
confiteretur scienti ipsum peccatum; et dicunt quidem quod amisit vim 
clavium in tali subdito, nisi in necessitate. 

Nota quod homo debet confiteri in caritate, alioquin erubescentia 
non est satisfactoria paenae, nec claves habent effectum suum. 

Nota quod licet differre confessionem ut habeatur sacerdos discretior, 
usque ad Quadragesimam. Nota quod imperfecti tenentur confiteri ad 


37 Ci Ex, 29, 10; 20, 30; Num. 8, 8; Lev. 4, 13, 28, 32: 5, 6. 
38 Cf. Joh. 20, 23. 
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minus semel in anno,?® perfecti ter in anno, scilicet in Pascha, Pente- 
coste, et Natalis Domini <sic> debent de congrue; perfectissimi vero 
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Nota quod virtute clavium non dimittitur plus de poena a bono 
sacerdote quam a malo, vel a discreto quam ab indiscreto. Sed discretior 
est potius eligendus et expectandus, quia melius declarat peccatori et 
qualiter et quantum offendit Deum, et peccati vilitatem, et damnosi- 
tatem, et huiusmodi. Tenetur etiam orare pro eo, et eius suffragia 
digniora sunt apud Deum. 

Nota quod clerici possunt aliis confiteri peccata petita licentia 
proprii sacerdotis, et non habita; similiter laici transeuntes et peregrini 
si ceciderint confiteri possunt, et non petita licentia. Tamen sacerdotes 
debent eos docere, ut cum reversi fuerint, confiteantur proprio sacerdoti, 
vel faciat quod ipse vel episcopus approbet quod factum est. Commo- 
rantes vero possunt alii confiteri obtenta licentia a suo sacerdote. Sed 
si nolit, tenentur ei confiteri semel in anno, et postea etiam ipso nolente, 
possunt si voluerint alu confiteri. 

Nota quod nemo potest per alium confiteri, nec per scriptum, nisi 
fuerit mutus, vel ignoraverit idioma, vel fuerit absens et accedere non 
potuerit. Nota quod sufficit conteri generaliter de omnibus peccatis, 
sed non confiteri, quia sacerdos nesciret iniungere poenitentiam secun- 
dum quantitatem et qualitatem delicti, neque vero ita fit acsi specifi- 
carentur ei in contritione. 

Nota quod tutior via videtur non revelare confessionem in aliquo 
casu, et super hoc sunt opiniones. Nota tamen quod tenemur confiteri 
venialia grossa, quae significantur per lignum. 

Satisfacere et causas peccatorum excidere et suggestionibus eorum 
additum non indulgere. 

Nota quod peccatum causatur aliquando a mala voluntate, contra 
quod dicitur quod satisfacere est additum non indulgere suggestionibus. 
Tunc enim voluntas additum indulget cum pravis suggestionibus con- 
sentit, aliquando a prava consuetudine vel a prava societate, contra 
quod dicitur ‘causas peccatorum excidere.’ Nota quod sacerdos debet 
satisfactionem exteriorem iniungere paenitenti confitenti, licet Dominus 
hoc non fecerit, quia non cognoscit quantitatem contritionis interioris, 
sicut Christus sciebat. 


39 Cf. Decret. Greg. IX, Lib. V, tit. XX XVIII, cap. XII, Omnis utrius- 
que sexus, (ed. Friedberg II, 887) ubi verba citata inveniuntur: ‘‘... omnis 
sua solus peccata saltem semel in anno fideliter confiteatur proprio sacer- 
doti.”’ 
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Iniungit autem quaedam ad fundamentum satisfactionis, se abstinere 
a peccato, restituere ablata, sine quibus nemo digne satisfacit ; expeditio- 
nem satisfactionis ut fugere consortia mulierum; quaedam quae sunt 
de substantia satisfactionis, ut ieiunare, orare, eleemosynas dare pau- 
peribus; quae sunt perfectionis, ut cum iniungit opera supererogationis. 

Nota quod ieiunium et oratio et eleemosyna potius dicuntur partes 
satisfactionis quam alia quia opponuntur triplici concupiscentiae, scilicet 
carnis, contra quam satisfacit ielunium, oculorum contra quam eleemo- 
Syna, superbia, contra quam oratio humilis. 

Nota quod contritio et satisfactio debent fieri in caritate. Nota, in 
peccato sunt duo, scilicet, culpa et poena, quae quidem sunt de essentia 
peccati. In contritione dimittitur culpa, in satisfactione poena, et sic 
totaliter fit homo gratus Deo per haec duo. Et quia non potest fieri 
gratus sine caritate, oportet quod ista duo fiunt in caritate; quia cum 
per eam deleatur culpa, ad eius deletionem exigitur actualis motus liberi 
arbitrii informatus gratia. Satisfactio vero etsi in caritate, non tamen 
necesse est ut fiat semper ex caritate. Immo si poenitens solvit quod 
iniunctum est ei, satisfacit dummodo fit in caritate. 

Nota quod poenitentia facta pro vivo valet ei pro quo fit. Si tamen 
fiat pro tali qui non possit eam facere, ut si filius qui est fortis susciperet 
crucem pro patre sene et debili. Alioquin non valet ei sed facienti. 

Nota quod solemnis poenitentia iniungitur in capite ieilunii a solis 
episcopis, cum a presbyteris poenitentium, qui modos culpae noverunt, 
non imponitur nisi pro crimine qui certa<m> commovit ecclesiam; nec 
iteratur quia est sacramentum ejectionis Adae a paradiso. Ejiciuntur 
autem ab ecclesia in capite ieiunii, et introducuntur in coena Domini. 
Non tamen communicant in eucharistia, non in osculo. Si autem postea 
poenituerint, possunt reconciliari, ab episcopo vel sacerdote de mandato 
episcopi. In necessitate tamen possit semel iterari, sicut et benedictio 
nuptiarum, quando consuetudo alicujus ecclesiae sic haberet. 

Nota quod restitutio usurae et huiusmodi, cum sit fundamentum 
poenitentiae, non potest differre sicut et poenitentia, et hoc dicitur 
communiter. Tamen alii diffiniunt dicentes quod ad praecepta affirmativa 
tenemur semper, non ad semper. 

Nota quod aliquis efficitur particeps peccati raptoris novem modis. 
Primus est quando particeps aliquis praecipit subdito suo ut rapiat 
rem alterius, et tunc uterque tenentur ad restitutionem. Et si alter 
illorum restituat, alter non tenetur. Secundus est quando quis consulit 
vel instigat raptorem ut rapiat, et si raptor non rapiat nisi ipse consuleret, 
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tunc tenetur consulens restituere totaliter, sisi ille qui rapuit restituat. 
Si autem sine consilio ejus raperet, non tenetur consulens restituere, 

550 nisi in parte. Tertius, quando consentit vel dat auxilium raptori ut 
rapiat, et tunc tenetur restituere, nisi raptor restituat. Quartus est 
quando fur latitat apud eum cum spoliis, et habet res alienas in pro- 
prietate sua. Quintus est per participationem, cum aliquis habet partem 
de usura vel furto, et talis tenetur ad restitutionem. Sextus per adula- 

555 tionem, ut cum aliquis laudaret raptorem de peccato suo, et hic mortaliter 
peccat. Septimus est per silentium, ut cum potest monere raptorem, et 
non monet. Octavus, cum non restitit raptori cum possit. Nonus, cum 
non manifestat furtum. Et in istis quattuor ultimis non tenetur ad 
restitutionem.” 

560 Nota quod si aliquis mulier simulaverit se nobilem, vel famosam, 
et acquisiverit pecuniam per talem formam, tenetur restituere. Nota quod 
si aliquis simulans se bonum vel pauperem pecuniam acquisierit, tenetur 
pauperi eam dare; non qui dedit ei, quia iam habuit meritum de sua 
eleemosyna. 

565 Nota quod peccata dimissa non redeunt quantum ad essentiam, quia 
nec culpa nec poena quae debetur pro culpa reddit secundum illud, ‘non 
iudicabit Deus bis in idipsum.’*! Dicuntur tamen redire quantum ad 
magnitudinem, quia recidivans ingratus est Deo de beneficio remissionis 
peccati, et propter hoc magis dicuntur redire quantum ad maiorem 

570 pronitatem quam habet ad peccandum postquam amisit gratiam quam 
antea reprimebat. 

Nota quod duae sunt claves, quarum una est auctoritas iudicandi 
inter leprdm et lepram, secunda est potestas ligandi et solvendi. Aliqui 
dixerunt quod scientia discernendi est clavis. Sed hoc non est verum, 

575 quia iste sacerdos licet sit idiotus tenet claves, et non habet scientiam. 
Sed scientia aliquando dicitur clavis, quia est directiva clavis, quae 
est auctoritas iudicandi. Non enim potest homo recte iudicare inter 
peccata nisi scientiam habeat, et ideo aliquando dicitur clavis scientia. 

Nota quod si sacerdos adiungit alicui mitiorem poenitentiam quam 

580 meruit, non tamen propter hoc est absolutus, licet eam perfecerit in 
hac vita, sed tenetur ad purgatorium. Nota quod omnes sacerdotes 
habent claves, et hoc ratione ordinis; archidiaconi vero ratione officii. 

Nota quod excommunicatio fertur quandoque iuste, ut in illum 
qui propter delicta sua excommunicatur, et talis et quantum ad Deum 

585 et quantum ad Ecclesiam est excommunicatus; iniuste, ut in illum qui 


49 420—436 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit. f. 275r. 
art. INGh. 1.40: 
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non meruit, et hi non ligantur nisi quantum ad Ecclesiam. Tamen si 
esset contumax, licet iniuste excommunicaretur, ligaretur quantum ad 
Deum, et propter hoc timenda est excommunicatio sive sit iusta sive 
iniusta. 

Nota quod relaxationes quae fiunt per claves tantum prosunt quan- 590 
tum remittit Ecclesia. Sed ad quod valeant, exigitur potestas ex parte 
relaxantis, necessitas sive utilitas relaxandi, quia non sine iusta causa 
fieri debet relaxatio; devotio ex parte recipientis, relaxationem, quod 
pie credat quod Ecclesia possit hoc facere; debitus status, videlicet ut 
fit in caritate. Aliter non valeret etsi ista non exprimit Ecclesia quando 595 
praedicat relaxationes, quia minus essent proni homines ad dandum, 
vel ad crucem recipiendum. Nota quod si cruce signati exponuntur morti 
propter Christum, et conteruntur de peccatis, statim evolant secundum 
quosdam nisi superadderunt peccatum postquam habuerunt indul- 
gentiam.” 600 


[De extrema unctione ] 


Extrema unctio est quintum sacramentum, et est sacramentum 
exeuntium, sive dormientium, et confertur ad deletionem venialium, 
<et> ad alleviationem infirmitatis corporis. Primum semper efficit in 
digne suscipiente <textus corrigitur>, sed secundam non semper, quia 605 
non semper infirmo expedit ut allevietur. Videtur primus effectus 
principalior. Ungitur autem infirmus in oculis, et manibus, et ceteris 
membris, per quae peccavit. Materia huius sacramenti est oleum con- 
secratum ab episcopo, quod dicitur oleum infirmorum. Forma vero, 
‘Quia per istam sanctam unctionem, dimittat tibi Dominus quod 610 
peccasti.’ Nota quod non imprimitur in ea character, ideo potest iterari. 
Non potest conferri nisi a sacerdotibus, quia ipsi soli habent claves, 
ratione quorum dimittitur de poena temporali. Nota quod sub forma 
deprecatoria, quia in hoc sacramento fit remissio peccati per orationem. 


[De sacramento ordinis ] 615 


Ordo est sextum sacramentum. Est autem ordo signaculum quo 
spiritualis confertur alicui officium. Nota quod sunt septem ordines. 
Primus est ostiarius seu janitor, qui quidem in Veteri eligebatur ad 
custodiendum templum. Unde debent custodire ecclesiam, et cognoscere 
qui debent intrare, et qui non, in cuius signum dantur claves eis. 620 


42 468—478 pendent a Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 282r. 


604 Primum semper efficit] Primo semper recipere? efficit fextus corrig. 
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Secundus ordo est lector, qui a legendo dictus est. Debet enim legere 
lectiones Veteris Testamenti et prophetarum, et eas recte pronunciare. 
Ideo tribuitur liber. 

Tertius exorcista ad quem pertinet per impositionem manuum 

625 liberare obsessos a daemonibus, adiurando eos per Deum ut exeant ab 
istis. Sed modo non fit ita, quia pauci sunt obsessi. 

Quartus est acolytorum, qui dicuntur ceroferarii. Debent enim 
portare duos cereos quando legitur evangelium in festivis diebus in 
signum duorum prophetarum qui praecedent adventum Christi, scilicet 

630 Eliae et Enoch.** In non festivis non fertur nisi unus in signum Iohannis 
Baptistae, qui solus praecessit primum adventum. 

Quartus est subdiaconatus, ad quem pertinet ministrare diacono 
calicem cum pane et vino. Propter hoc dicitur subdiaconus quasi sub 
diacono est. 

635 Sextus est diaconatus, qui debet ministrare sacerdoti, evangelium 
nunciare, verbum Dei populo praedicare. 

Septimus est presbyterium, qui latine interpretatur senior propter 
dignitatem, et honorem quem accepit. Ad hunc pertinet consecrare et 
sacramenta dispensare.*4 

640 Nota quod corona non est ordo sed dispositio ad sacramentum ordinis, 
unde potius est sacramentale respectu sacramenti ordinis, sicut exorcis- 
mus respectu sacramenti baptismi. Est autem regalis dignitas qua dicitur 
se regere quicumque debet servire altari respectu Dei. 

Nota quod simoniacus in ordine non potest conferre ordines quoad 

645 executionem, id est ut ordinatus ab eo scienter possit absolvere vel 
ligare. Simoniacus vero in officio et hereticus possunt conferre, si servant 
formam Ecclesiae. 

Nota quod in hoc sacramento est aliquod quod est signum tantum, 
ut traditio libri vel clavium vel unctio facta exterius, res et signum ut 

650 character impressus interius, quod est signum respectu auctoritatis 
iudicandi et potestatis ligandi et solvendi; res vero respectu illius quod 
fit exterius. Res tantum, id est auctoritas et potestas ligandi et solvendi. 

Nota quod simplex sacerdos non potest ordinare, nam ad collationem 
ordinis requiruntur duo, unum scilicet dispositio ut sacerdotium, aliud 

655 velut forma, scilicet auctoritas Ecclesiae quam habet episcopus. 

Nota quod ante decimam quartum annum nemo ordinatus est in 
subdiaconatum, nec ante vicesimum quintum in diaconatum, nec ante 

43 Cf. Mal. 4,5 ssq.; Eccli. 48, 10; Apoc. 11, 3. 

#4 494—516 ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, ed. cit., {. 284r. 
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trigesimum in sacerdotem, nisi necessitas vel utilitas hoc exigit, et tunc 
sufficit si trigesimus est inceptus.*® 


[De matrimonio] 


Matrimonium est septimum sacramentum, quod quidem est legitima 
coniunctio maris et feminae individuae consuetudinem vitae retinens. 
‘Legitima’ ponitur ad excludendas partes illegitimas; ‘individuam vitae 
consuetudinem’ ad differentiam alterius coniunctionis quae est ad 
cohabitandum, quae potest esse inter filium et matrem. Propter hoc 
dicitur ‘individua,’ id est singularis, quae non potest esse inter alios. 
Non autem semper retinet individuam vitae consuetudinem ipsum 
matrimonium, quia propter contumeliam creatoris possunt coniuges 
separari. 

Nota quod causae matrimonii quaedam sunt fimales, ex quibus 
quaedam sunt necessariae, ut prolis propagatio, fornicationis vitatio. 
Secundum prolis propagationem dicitur matrimonium institutum ad 
officlum; secundum tamen fornicationis vitationem in remedium. 
Et ante statum culpae fuit institutum tantum ad officium, post vero 
et in remedium et in officium. Utilitatis, ut caritatis dilatio, inimicorum 
reconciliatio, et huiusmodi. Materialis, sicut legitimae personae, quae 
nullo iure contrahere prohibentur. In solis enim legitimis personis habet 
essentiam. Formalis, vero solemnitas quae fit in unione, ut scilicet fiat 
in facie Ecclesiae, et benedicuntur sponsus et sponsa. Hoc solum faciunt 
ad decorem. Efficiens, quae est consensus per verba de praesenti expres- 
sus vel aequipollens, sicut per signa, et intelligitur hic consensus in 
copulam coniugalem. Sed copula coniugalis comprehendit cohabita- 
tionem, carnalem copulam, mutuum obsequium, mutuam potestatem 
corporis, quia vir sul corporis potestatem non habet etc.*® 

Nota quod sunt tria bona matrimonii, scilicet fides, id est fidelitas, 
quae est duplex, ut neuter coniugum transeat ad alia vota, vel alii 
misceatur carnaliter, et uterque reddat alii debitum. Prolis, id est propa- 
gatio prolis ad cultum Dei. Sacramentum, quod est quia matrimonium 
carnale figurat matrimonium spirituale Christi et Ecclesiae et humanae 
naturae et divinae. 

Nota quod omnis cognoscit vir uxorem, supra in sexto praecepto.*’ 


45 Cf. Decret.Gvat., Dist. 77, Cap. VI et VII; cf. etiam P. Lombardi 


IV Sent., Dist. 25, c. 7 (ed. Quaracchi II, p. 911). 

46 537558 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 285 v. 

47 Exstat Summa de praeceptis supra, eodem codice, ubi de sexto prae- 
cepto agitur; ibi tamen verba citata minime inveniuntur. 
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Nota quod impedimenta matrimonii quaedam sunt substantialia, ut 
illa quae impediunt contrahendum et dirimunt iam contractum; quaedam 
sunt accidentalia, ut quae aliquando impediunt, aliquando non. Nota 
quod sunt duodecim impedimenta,‘® quae si praecedant matrimonium 
impediunt contrahendum et dirimunt iam contractum, quia reddunt 
proles illegitimas, et consensum coniugalem excludunt. Si vero sequantur 
non praestant impedimentum. Hoc notatur in versibus illis,*# etc. Nota 
quod coniuges non tenentur vicissem reddere sibi debitum quam cito 
sint coniuncti, sed potest unus negare alteri ad tempus, quousque deli- 
berare possit si ad frugem melioris vitae vellit se transferre. 

Nota quod alter coniugum non leprus tenetur reddere debitum alii 
leproso. Similiter mulier existens in menstruis si vir exigit; tamen ipse 
peccat mortaliter si hoc sciat. 

Nota quod in hoc sacramento est aliquid quod est signum tantum, 
sicut expressio verborum de praesenti, ut ‘Accipio te in meam,’; signum 
et res, ut consensus interior, qui est res ratione expressionis verborum 
de presenti, quae illum significat ; signum vero ratione intimae dilectionis 
sponsorum ad invicem. Res tantum, ut intima dilectio, quam exprimit 
consensus mutuus. Aliqui tamen dicunt quod res tantum vel signiticatum 
est coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae, vel unio naturae divinae et humanae, 
et verum est. Sed istud significatum est ab exteriori, aliud scilicet intima 
dilectio ab interiori. 

KILIAN F. LyNcH, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


48 Notandum quod nihil habetur hic de decreto Concil. Later. IV de 
reductione graduum prohibitorum consanguinitatis (cf. Decret. Greg. IX. 
Lib. IV, tit. XIV, De consang. et affin., cap. VIII; Friedberg, II, 703), 
quamvis commemoratur apud Guil. Altissiodorensem, ed. Pigouchet, f. 293v, 
ac Guidonem de Orchellis, ed. Van den Eynde, (Franciscan Institute Publica- 
tions, Text. Series 0. 4), p. 215. 

49 In versibus a S. Bonaventura citatis nominantur duodecim impedi- 
menta: cf. S. Bonaventurae, IV Sent., Dist. XXXIV, art. I, q. II (ed. min., 
p- 754): “Impedimenta autem illa his versibus continentur, de quibus 
omnibus infra habebitur singillatim. 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus disparitas, vis, Ordo, ligamen, honestas; 

Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibas; 

Haec facienda vetant connubia, juncta retractant.*‘ 


7o1 transferre|id est ad ordinem add. s. manu. 702 aliijlicet add. s. manu 
709 dilectio]jquam exprimit s. manu. 
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Franciscan Studies 16 (1956) pp. 102—143 
Errata 


I—3) Richard : Walter. 

26) aliquid : aliquid quod ipse. 

2) imcreta : increata. 

2) naturam : naturam humanam. 


I14(12) ergo : ego. 
117(4) hoc convenire : hoc potest convenire. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
121(7) declarent : declarant. 
121(12) filiatione Filius matris : filiatione Filius dicitur matris. 
123(15) sit homo : sit homo et homo. 
124(17) participiant : participant. 
127(2) unitate : unitae. 
127(5) perficatur : perficiatur. 
127(17) creatura : creatura de creatura. 
128(19) quia duae : quia hae duae. 
128(27) et Deus et : et Deus homo et. 
129(12) quod homo : quod est homo. 
130(5) cuius sit : cuius pars sit. 
130(20) non est : non sit. 
131(2) insania : insaniae. 
133(4) susceptione non : susceptione hominis non. 
133(17) est quod : est id quod. 
134(20) similimum : simillum. 
134(24) nostrae per : nostrae naturae per. 
137(5) deitas : deitatis. 
138(16) vel id est : vel id quod est. 
139(13) Augustinus : Augustinum. 
140(22) exprimitur quod : exprimitur hoc quod. 
140(24) Filius Dei : Filius hominis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hinnebusch, William A., O. P., The Early English Friars Preachers, 
(Institutum Historicum FF. Praedicatorum Romae ad S. Sabinae: 
Dissertationes Historicae, Fasc. XIV), Rome, 1951, pp. 519. 


To obtain some notion of the contents of this work and its manysided 
consideration of the subject, we need but run down the chapter headings, 
viz. The Oxford Dominicans, The Friars Preachers of London, English 
Dominican Foundations: General Survey, Royal Patronage of Dominican 
Priories, Foundations by Members of the Upper Classes, Other Foundations 
of Early Dominicans, The Architecture of the Early Dominicans, Early 
Dominican Church Architecture, The Principal Monastic Buildings, Sub- 
sidiary Buildings of the Priory, Daily Life in the Early Dominican Priory, 
The Spiritual Life of the Early Dominicans, The Domestic Economy of the 
Early Dominicans, The Personnel of the Early Dominican Province, Preach- 
ing in the Dominican Order, Preaching Aids, English Dominican Preachers 
in Action, Learning in the Early Dominican Province, English Dominican 
Writers, English Dominicans and the Episcopate, Dominicans in Public 
Life during the Reign of King Edward I. Besides the foregoing there is an 
extended list of documents dealing mainly with the temporal goods of the 
Friars Preachers. A goodly use of illustrations and text-figures help to make 
the material vivid and more informative. 

As may be seen from the foregoing the present work is really a brief 
encyclopedia of all that pertains to the Order of Friars Preachers in England 
in the pre-Reformation Period. Here, certainly the author deserves praise 
in that he has given us an extremely well-balanced representation of all 
that pertained to this period of the history of his Order in line with the 
title, ‘The Early English Friars Preachers,’ and not some episodes or 
facets of the life of the early Dominicans. In this way the work is positive 
and constructive and not narrow and argumentative as is the tendency 
sometimes found in historians of such spiritual phenomena as the develop- 
ment of the life of an Order. While the present writer is not qualified in 
Dominican history, he would wish at the same time that some more research 
were devoted to the ramifications of the Order’s development and the 
possibly diverse interpretations of its construction and policy,if only for 
comparative purposes with the history of his own Order. 

Items of interest to the Franciscan reader occur repeatedly, viz. the 
coming of the Franciscans (p. 30), growth in establishment of houses (p. 61), 
poverty and its interpretation (p. 236 ff.), Robert Grosseteste and the 
Dominicans, their connection with secular affairs and their influence and 
interest in the different classes of society (p. 465), etc. 
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All in all the work deserves every commendation, and in its method 
as the history of an Order it is especially worthy of praise. Since many reviews 
have already appeared, the present few remarks suffice. 


Franciscan Institute KILIAN F. Lyncu, O. F. M. 


Faber, Frederick William, Bethelem. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Peter 
Reilly Co., 1955. Pp. 432. — The Foot of the Cross or the Sorrows of 
Mary. Ibid., [1956]. Pp. 406. 


Beautifully executed, though unchanged reprints of two of the better 
known works of the famous Oratorian. EAMeB: 


Annuarium Ordims Fratrum Minorum, II, 1956—1957. Rome: Pax et 
Bonum, [1956]. Pp. 4or. 


The first Annuarium was published in 1955, and it had 213 pages, while 
the second one is considerably longer (401 pages). The initial Annuarium 
contained a short, but interesting summary of the history of the First Order, 
a complete list of the Ministers General, a brief description of the Curia 
Generalis, the houses that depend immediately upon Father General, the 
general houses of studies of the Order and the scientific and cultural institu- 
tions of the Order; information concerning the provinces, custodies, com- 
missariats and other foundations of the Order as well as its missions; a list 
of Friars still living who were appointed ecclesiastical dignitaries (arch- 
bishop, bishop, etc.) by the Holy See; finally the addresses of the Ministers 
Provincial. In the new Annuarium all this information is repeated, but 
brought up to date. Moreover, a number of very interesting additions have 
been made. For instance, after the compilation of the names of the Ministers 
General, one finds the list of the General Chapters and of the Cardinals 
Protector. Appendix I (pp. 265—324) gives the Poor Clare monasteries 
under the jurisdiction of the Order of Friars Minor, both the independent 
monasteries and the federations which, especially among the Poor Clares 
of Western Europe, were formed upon suggestion of Pius XII in his encyclical 
Sponsa Regis; also, a list of monasteries and congregations observing the 
rule of the Third Order Regular, as well as the congregations affiliated with 
the Order. Appendix II (pp. 325—333) deals with the studies in the Order, 
listing, among other items, the Friars who are teaching at Universities and 
other institutions of higher learning not belonging to the Order. Appendix III 
(pp. 334369) is dedicated to the scientific publications of the Order. In 
both the Annuarium I and Ii an Index of the Franciscans mentioned in 
the book and a general Index conclude the volume. 

Though certain lists are obviously incomplete and inaccurate — due to 
second hand information, one presumes, — the anonymous compiler of the 
Annuarium ought to be congratulated for giving us in such limited space 
so much instructive as well as practical information. 


ELicius M. BuYTAERT, O. F. M. 
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IN SANCTITATE + ET DOCTRINA 


TO COMMEMORATE THE CENTENNIAL 
OF JIE EOCINDAIION OF THE SCHOO 
WHICH IS NOW 
SAINT BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 


In 1855 three Franciscan Priests and one Brother landed in New York 
and settled in Ellicottville, in Cattaraugus County. The planning and 
erection of a College at Allegany, N. Y., was forthwith undertaken. The 
cornerstone of the building was laid on August 20, 1856. Two years 
later, on October 4, the College was inaugurated, and placed under the 


patronage of Saint Bonaventure. 


During the years have been added to the original Liberal Arts College, 
a School of Business, a School of Education, the School of Theology, a 
Graduate School, the Franciscan Institute, St. Elizabeth’s Teachers’ 


College, and the Evening Session. 


By act of the Regents of the University of the State of New York, St. 


Bonaventure College was elevated to the status of a University on 
July 21, 1950. 
AD MULTOS ANNOS 


7 Franciscan Studies, 1957 


A MODERN LOOK AT TIME, 
SPACE AND MOTION 


an has long endeavored to explain the natural phenomena that 
M surround him, with the result that observation of, inquiry into and 
experimentation with his empirical universe have been carried on for 
centuries. One of the most conspicuous exertions of man has been the 
attempt to describe his perceptions of the contents of his universe and the 
objects found therein. Man perceives matter and then he conceives a uni- 
verse that is composed of matter and space. Man does not see space, and 
reflection reveals that space is not an immediate sense perception but that 
it is a concept. This concept belongs to man, only after he has formed 
abstract notions from extended matter about size, position and separation 
of real objects. The things that man observes — typewriters, buildings, 
books, people and the like — exist in a universe of time, space and 
movement. It is through man’s individual sensory capacities that he 
is aware of their colors, sounds, odors, tastes and other such qualities. 
Moreover, his knowledge of these goes beyond the qualities mentioned 
to such characteristics as form, height, depth and movement. The ob- 
jective basis for the idea of space is the quality of extension possessed 
by all material bodies. Extension in three dimensions is a note that is 
essential to the common concept of space but properties such as color, 
temperature and resistance are not pertinent to the concept. After 
considering the extension of bodies, and abstracting a notion of exten- 
sion in abstracto man perceives that one body is capable of containing 
another, as a box contains its contents, a school contains classrooms, a 
town contains dwellings, a country contains cities and man’s universe 
contains his earthly sphere. From these observations man obtains an 
abstract concept of space as a container for material bodies. Such a 
container, of course, does not exist except in the mind. From these con- 
cepts man arrives at a concept that he designates as ‘space’ which is 
also a conceptual entity with a foundation in real things. After consider- 
ing real objects, he not only conceives that they occupy space but he 
further conceives that they are surrounded by and contained in space. 
Man realizes that space itself is not an objective reality but that it is a 
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conceptual abstraction derived from perceptual experience, for space 
does not exist; and only material extended bodies that occupy space 
exist extramentally. It is thus also with ‘time’, for man does not see 
time. He perceives an event and then another event that follows the 
first. From such successive observations, he conceives a continuum 
which he calls ‘time.’ Matter is real and events are real, but time and 
space are mental achievements, albeit they are very fundamental con- 
cepts. Although man knows that time and space are conceptual entities, 
nevertheless he has come to think of them as positive entities that are 
capable of existing whether any material object exists or not. However, 
such thinking is a mere projection of his thoughts and it has no corre- 
sponding empirical value. 

According to custom, space is considered as being a three-dimensional 
continuum (i.e. having length, breadth and thickness) with the same 
properties in all directions; and time is regarded as a one-dimensional, 
irreversible continuum proceeding in a single direction. Man, not only 
conceives time and space and then proceedes to consider them as absolute, 
but he even assigns to them a metric. However, his measurements are 
never of space or time, but only of things and events that occupy space 
and time. He measures space by measuring from one object to another, 
and time is given a measure by assigning a value which is calculated from 
one event to another. Since space is regarded in relation to objects and 
to the observer it is necessary for an observer to describe an event or an 
object in reference to some framework. It is commonly known that the 
line, the surface and ordinary Euclidean space are regarded as spaces 
of one, two and three dimensions respectively. A point is sufficient to 
locate a position on a straight line, but to ascertain a position in a plane 
two dimensions are needed, and if a third dimension be added a third 
measurement is required. In everyday experience, a place on the globe 
is located by use of latitude and longitude; or a person makes an appoint- 
ment to meet someone at 2114 West Main Street on the seventh floor. 
For the mathematician these facts are formulated with extreme precision 
within a framework commonly known as the Cartesian coordinate sy- 
stem. Actually the layman is employing a mathematical device when 
he says 2114 ( 1st coordinate) West Main Street (2nd coordinate) on the 
seventh floor (3rd coordinate). Also the non-scientific person would 
state the location of an object within a room by saying that it was three 
feet from the north wall, two feet from the east wall and five feet above 
the floor. Such designations are sufficient for explanatory purposes and 
for the location of a single position or two, but the scientist must observe 
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a point as it moves along a given orbit and he must state its position on 
the path at given intervals and so he, of necessity, introduces a fourth 
dimension ‘time’ into the spatial coordinate system. The arrival of a 
point in a given position in space, the scientist designates as an ‘event,’ 
and by a body in motion he means a body that is changing its position 
in space. ‘Motion’ itself is regarded as a continuous change of place or a 
continuous continuum which, unlike time, may be reversible. The set 
of coordinate axes in space together with a starting point, or zero, from 
which time is measured is called a frame of reference. In such a frame, 
the movement of a point through space and its change of position with 
the corresponding time changes can be considered. In addition, man 
can conceive the frame of reference as being in motion and as carrying 
its points along with it. Likewise points, both those that are static and 
those that are in motion, outside the frame of reference can be designated 
in relation to the coordinate system. 

Man has long sought a suitable frame of reference in which to place 
the natural phenomena in his universe. The mathematician uses the 
system of Cartesian coordinates just described, while the astronomer 
turns to the celestial realm for his, and the physicist employs fields of 
force. Valuable as these are, none particularly helps man in his search 
for a universal reference frame by which he can describe his planet in 
motion in reference to the universe. Man knows that such a reference 
frame is required because otherwise it is difficult to designate a body as 
being at rest or as being in motion. It is a common experience for a 
traveler to be seated in a stationary train opposite another stationary 
train and when one of the trains commences to move the journeyer is mo- 
mentarily puzzled as to which train is in motion. A glance at objects at 
rest, such as telephone poles, station girders and the like, help to solve 
the temporary confusion, and the traveler has a personal experience in 
regard to the relativity of motion. At other times a passenger seated in 
a train that is about due to leave the station, suddenly believes that he is 
in motion only to discover by reference to other objects outside the train 
that his own trip has not commenced, but that a train on another track 
is backing into the station. Also a train passenger would be unable to 
perceive that he was in motion if he were to draw all the shades and if 
the train were to travel in a straight line a constant velocity, for he 
would lack means to verify his motion. 

Man’s observations in relation to motion have revealed to him that 
the search for a fixed set of axes for the measurement of absolute motion 
must be abandoned because motion is not absolute, but it is relative. 
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For a considerable period of time man accepted Newton’s findings, but 
eventually man decided that Newton’s ideas about time, space and 
motion just didn’t coincide with experimental data. Newton had postu- 
lated: “‘absolute, true and mathematical time flows in virtue of its own 
nature, uniformly and without reference to any external object,” and 
absolute space, “‘in its own nature without reference to any external 
object, always remains similar and immoveable.’’ When these observa- 
tions were subjected to further analysis by the great mathematical 
minds of the eighteenth century the hypotheses advanced by Newton 
were found to be untenable. 

In opposition to Newton’s theory, man in his search turned from the 
mechanics of his universe and sought his frame of reference in optical 
and electrical phenomena. Newton had held that light was a material 
emanation, but opposed to this corpuscular theory the seventeenth 
century Dutch astronomer, Huyghens, advocated that light was some 
sort of wave motion and he spent his years graphically experimenting 
to vindicate his belief that the front of a light wave could be expressed 
by a series of equal semi-circles whose centers are equidistant points on 
a straight line. So experiments with light commenced, and among other 
things it was discovered that interference with light waves produced 
darkness. The ‘type’ of wave motion was discovered when polarization 
experiments followed. Next the ‘medium’ for the transmission of light 
was sought, for man paralleled his thinking about the passage of light 
with the passage of sound which he knew required a medium. Out of the 
many experiments came the postulation of ‘ether,’ and once again man 
decided that maybe this ‘ether’ could be used to define a system of axes 
that could be fixed with regard to man’s universe. Hopes ran high when 
Maxwell, a Scottish physicist, produced figures obtained by experiments 
in connection with the transmission of electromagnetic and static 
electricity charges which were comparable to the computations resulting 
from the passage of light through ‘ether.’ 

However, hopes were again dashed when in 1887 A. A. Michelson 
and E. W. Morley published the results of their now famous experiment. 
It had been reasoned that the time required for the journey of light 
through this hypothetical ‘ether’ going in the same direction as the 
earth would differ from the time required for the passage of light through 
‘ether’ proceeding in a direction opposed to the earth’s directional move- 
ment. It was assumed that the variation would be from C-++v to C—v, 
where C represents the speed of light and v the velocity of the earth 
with its accompanying ‘ether.’ Acommon confirmation for this reasoning 
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was sought in the experience of a swimmer who travels a designated di- 
stance against a current and then repeats the swim of the same length, 
with the current. The time element is not identical in both directions, 
for the trip with the current is of shorter duration. So, Michelson and 
Morley tried an experiment to observe the difference in time required 
for the passage of light in two directions, one parallel to the earth’s 
motion and its surrounding ‘ether,’ and the other non-parallel. Although 
the apparatus employed was extremely sensitive, and it was capable of 
detecting variations as minute as one millionth part of a billion, the 
experiment disclosed that light traveled in both directions in exactly 
the same time. Rotation of the apparatus produced no change in the 
findings. After the negative results of the Michelson-Morley interfero- 
meter experiment, explanations were sought to divulge the reason why 
the expected conclusions were not realized, and the one that received 
the most consideration has come to be known as the Lorentz-Fitzgerald 
Contraction Theory. These two scientists, H. A. Lorentz and G. F. Fitz- 
gerald, offered the explanation that all bodies in motion contract in the 
direction of their motion. The Lorentz-Fitzgerald Contraction Hypo- 
thesis stated that every solid body undergoes a slight variation in di- 
mensions when it moves with velocity v through ‘ether.’ If K represents 
the factor of contraction, C the velocity of light and v the velocity 
of the moving body then this equation expresses these facts: 


K = ) 1—v?/C? 
To this hypothesis, Lorentz introduced ‘fictitious time,’ i.e. time in 
relation to movement. But after pondering the disclosures of these two 
scientists, man came to realize that the mathematical expression of the 
physical shortening of objects was not indicative of a real physical 
change in length but that it was due to man’s method of computing 
space and time, and that a further explanation was required. Several 
decades of experimental research have divulged that there is no way 
of determining motion of matter through ‘ether’ and all evidence points 
to a theory of relativity in optics and electrodynamics, although the 
Galilean transformation equations point to the contrary. It was Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein who showed man that the results of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment and the apparent contraction of objects as explained by 
Lorentz and Fitzgerald were but considerations in a more inclusive 
physical law. In 1905 Dr. Einstein issued his statements based upon 
observations in connection with light. His pronouncements in that year 
became known as the Special Theory of Relativity because he limited 
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himself to the treatment of uniform rectilinear motion. Now man was 
told that his universe was constructed in such a fashion that an observer 
and his technical devices for measurement are unable to perceive any 
difference in the result of any experiment or natural manifestation of 
uniform straight-line motion, for by no means whatsoever can man 
regard straight-line motion as other than relative. In brief then, all 
phenomena of time, space and motion are relative, and it is not possible 
for man to determine any absolute time, or absolute space, or absolute 
motion. Man also learned that all unaccelerated frames of reference are 
equivalent for the statement of the general laws of mechanics of his 
universe. Moreover, Dr. Einstein stated that the velocity of light in a 
vacuum (C= 186, 000 miles per second) is the same for all observers 
regardless of the velocity of their relative motion. 


In 1908 Minkowski had informed an audience at Cologne that ‘space 
by itself and time by itself’ would be disregarded and ‘only a union of 
the two’ would preserve reality. Minkowski had considered the ordinary, 
three-dimensional space plus time as a four-dimensional continuum. 
The ‘world point’ for him was an ordinary point at some designated time. 
This view permitted the development of a generalized vector calculus, 
and the formulation of all invariant relations in a clear and concise way. 
Minkowski had started with the fact that in Euclidean three-space the 
distance between two points is obtained by the square root of the sum 
of the squares of the coordinate differences of these points. In Euclidean 
geometry two events are represented by X, Y, Z and x, y, z respectively 
and the distance D is represented thus: 


D =) (X—x)?+ (Y—y)#+ (Z—z)? 


Minkowski augmented these Euclidean elements by time represented 
as T so that the equation above included the additional element (T—t)?. 
Einstein built upon the work of Minkowski, but where the latter had 
applied his deductions to a purely mathematical conception of time, 
Dr. Einstein made his formulation applicable to the distance between 
physical objects in man’s universe. These Euclidean elements were 
retained and around them was constructed a four-space non-Euclidean 
geometry in which two events are expressed as above with the addition 
of the elements T for time and C for the speed of light. Then the separa- 
tion S using a common reference frame for time and space was expressed 
as: 


S = (X—x)?+ (Y—y)?+ (Z—z)? — (CT—Ct)? 
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This formulation has withstood critical examination for several decades 
but it has not been regarded as other than a trustworthy working 
hypothesis. 

Einstein realized that uniform straight-line motion which had been 
his consideration in his Special Theory of Relativity was just a particular 
kind of motion and that such a view was too narrow to fit man’s uni- 
verse as a whole, for in man’s universe bodies constantly undergo chan- 
ges in direction or velocity or both. Such changes the scientist refers to 
as acceleration. When a body is in a state of acceleration, what we 
think of as straight lines are curved lines, and since Euclidean geometry 
excluded motion and was based on straight lines it was not adaptable 
to the new theory of relativity. Hence, this was an additional reason for 
introducing the non-Euclidean geometry just discussed into this curved- 
space universe to take into consideration theordinary three-space 
dimensions, and the time-space which were involved every time a 
particle is interfered with by another particle, for then the particle is 
forced to give up its uniform motion and it acquires a constant accelera- 
tion. The curved line Einstein called a ‘geodesic’ and it is to curved space 
what a straight line is to a plane. 

In addition to acceleration, as Newton had explained, a gravitational 
force in man’s universe acts between all particles of matter and this 
force varies inversely as the square of the distance and directly as the 
product of the masses. Furthermore, Dr. Einstein considered that man 
occupied a planet that was in rotation and a body in rotation is an 
accelerated body. Likewise, man’s universe is acted upon by the force 
of gravity and with gravity there is acceleration, so into his General 
Theory of Relativity, as his more inclusive theory became known, 
Dr. Einstein introduced the property of mass known as gravitation. 
Supplementing his former theory by this newer one that was broader 
in scope, Einstein told man that all rotations in the universe are relative 
because both accelerational forces and gravitational forces are propor- 
tional to the same thing, i. e. the mass of a body. Now man learned that 
among all the frames of reference that are to be conceived, there exists 
a set of frames with respect to which the law of inertia takes this formu- 
lation: In the absence of forces, the space coordinates of a mass point 
are linear functions of time. These frames of reference are called inertial 
systems. All the laws of mechanics take the same form when stated in 
terms of any one of these inertial systems, and man was told that he 
could discover whether a given body is accelerated or unaccelerated by 
comparing its motion with that of some mass point which is not subject to 
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any forces. But since the terms ‘at rest,’ ‘in motion’ or ‘in uniform motion’ 
have no absolute meaning, the question whether the body was ‘at rest’ 
or ‘in uniform motion’ depended upon the inertial system used for 
description. The principle that all inertial systems are equivalent for 
the description of nature is known as the principle of relativity, and 
this was a very pertinent point to the General Theory of Relativity 
which Dr. Einstein announced to man in 1915. Where the Special 
Theory had been limited to uniform rectilinear motion, this theory 
dealt with arbitrary motions. For the first time in history, time, space, 
motion, matter, energy, gravitation and inertia were expressed in one 
formulation: 
Tix = Rix — $8ix 


In this equation gi, is the measurement of space as well as the gravita- 
tional field, while Tj, stands for the energy which generates that same 
field. 

In this newer, more inclusive theory Dr. Einstein considered rotary 
motion and he illustrated rotary motion by citing the experiences of an 
observer on a rotating disk. Such an observer would notice that as he 
walked about the disk that he was acted upon by a force that directed 
him away from the center of rotation and that this force increased as 
the distance of the observer from the center increased. The observer 
would state that this force was centrifugal force which was due to the 
inertia that a body exerts when it is accelerated. The opposite force 
from centrifugal force, that had the tendency to draw him toward the 
center of the body, he would call centripetal force. Now, in his second 
theory Dr. Einstein explained that in space man would not feel the 
effects of the pull of gravity, and that inertia, the laws of gravity and 
centrifugal force are all closely related and belong to the underlying 
basic laws that govern man’s universe. Thus Einstein brought into 
harmony laws that had formerly been regarded as distinct and indepen- 
dent of one another. 

In 1950 Dr. Einstein divulged additional information to man about 
his universe, for in that year this scientist made known some of the 
results of his studies in connection with certain physical aspects of his 
General Theory of Relativity which had been left unexplained. These 
statements became known as Einstein’s Generalized Theory of Gravi- 
tation. For the first time, man had clarified for him some of the points 
pertinent to electromagnetism that had hitherto been puzzling to him as 
isolated phenomena. Now man was made to understand that gravitation 
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force was not distinct from inertial mass any more than centrifugal 
force is a distinct force. Into his unified theory was now brought the 
electromagnetic field. In the General Theory of Relativity, the gravita- 
tional field forms the basic geometric structure of space, but the electro- 
magnetic field in this theory is unrelated to the geometry of space. 
Although the relationship of the two was explained in 1950 in Dr. Ein- 
stein’s third unified theory, there were still mathematical problems 
connected with the relationship. Many and varied were the attempts 
to mathematically reconcile the two, even previous to Dr. Einstein’s 
proclamation about their connection, and one of the most outstanding 
mathematical achievements in this regard was the gauge-invariant 
geometry of H. Weyl. Because tensor densities are a conspicuous part 
of the mathematical formulation of this geometry, the concept of 
covariant differentiation is extended to tensor densities and the pseudo- 
vector. 

Although Weyl’s geometry of space included gravitational and 
electromagnetic potentials as the determinants of space, another equally 
remarkable geometry was that which was proposed by Kaluza, who in 
the framework of a non-Riemannian geometry, changed the four dimen- 
sions of space to five and increased the components of the metric tensor 
to fifteen. Einstein and Mayer attempted a generalization of Kaluza’s 
theory, which in their computations reverted from the five dimensional 
to the four dimensional tensor. Further work on Kaluza’s theory by 
Einstein and Bergmann was shown possible by relaxing the condition 
of A-cylindricity. Then Einstein, Bargmann and Bergmann collaborated 
in work that considered tangential vectors of closed geodesics. 

To these facts concerning time, space and motion, the physicist and 
the mathematician of the 1950’s 1s adding his contributions and what 
man has learned thus far will be augmented again and again, for man’s 
universe is his laboratory from which he can glean ever-new, ever- 
wondrous significant data about time, space and motion. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY Brown, O. S. F. 
The Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


PARTICIPATION AND EXISTENCE 
IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS"™ 


III 

Having identified the way in which it may be argued that it is 
genuinely informative to describe Thomism as “‘existential,” it is now 
possible to try to demonstrate the superiority of a participationist 
interpretation. It can be shown, I believe, that the participationist 
motifs unquestionably present in the thought of Aquinas are a more 
likely source for the metaphysical theory of the actus assendi than is the 
judgmental knowledge of existence emphasized by Gilson. At least they 
will seem a more likely source to those who are not convinced of the 
philosophical, as distinguished from the simply historical, truth of 
Gilson’s thesis. This last point needs to be amplified, so we shall start 
this section with a digression. 

It is, it would seem, impossible to make purely historical judgments 
on the question of St. Thomas’ existentialism. What will seem historically 
probable if one agrees that judgmental knowledge of existence is in fact 
(not simply for St. Thomas) grounds for maintaining the metaphysical 
theory of esse will not seem so if one disagrees. All that the present study 
is attempting to show is that the essentialist-existentialist dichotomy 
is not a useful category of historical interpretation for those who are not 
Thomists. Perhaps it is not even useful for those Thomists who are 
opposed to Gilson. 

Yet those who have seen for themselves that the Thomist theory of 
existence is somehow implicit in the judgmental knowledge of existence, 
and that the rest of the metaphysics follows validly from this theory, 
will be strongly, and rightly, inclined to hold that the existential inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas is historically true. It will be right for them to 
do so, for if Aquinas arrived at what they believe are correct conclusions, 
they will have no alternative but to suppose that he started from what 
seems to be the one place from which such conclusions can validly be 
drawn. Others, however, who for one reason or another are uncertain 
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about the truth of these contentions, will not be able legitimately to 
conclude so readily that Aquinas “starts with existence’’ in the sense 
indicated above. They will want to know if he himself holds that the 
full doctrine of the actus essendi is somehow implicit in the knowledge of 
esse expressed in the act of judging. 

This brings us to a second point. It will be recalled that, for St. Tho- 
mas, knowledge of existence is indeed expressed in judgments; knowledge 
of essence, in concepts. Thus the distinction between essence and existence 
corresponds to that between the two acts of the intellect. It will be 
recalled also that the act of judging gains a peculiar significance in this 
system, for in grasping esse, it grasps not simply facticity, but the 
central act of a substance. Was it then awareness of the fundamental 
importance of the existential act as this is known in judgment which 
impelled St. Thomas to develop his doctrine of existence and being, or 
did the doctrine result from other considerations, and then in turn 
influence his treatment of judgment? St. Thomas does not tell us. The 
causal sequence may be read either way. 


It might be thought that this silence on the part of St. Thomas tells 
overwhelmingly against the existential interpretation, but this is not so. 
St. Thomas may have had a systematic philosophy — at least, that is 
the assumption on which philosophical study of him proceeds — but he 
never wrote it. His philosophy must be reconstructed from the use he 
makes of it in writings which are primarily theological. In answering 
questions, he frequently makes use of arguments which are drawn from 
both faith and reason. Often propositions which stand as the conclusion of 
one argument figure in other places in the proofs of their previous premises. 
It could scarcely be otherwise when commentaries and Summae, rather 
than continuous expositions, were the chief literary forms. In view of 
this, it is quite possible that Aquinas “‘starts with existence’ even 
though he does not explicitly say so. 


More than that, one of the things that makes the existential inter- 
pretation so bafflingly invulnerable to criticisms from philosophic 
unbelievers, is that it does not even need to maintain that Aquinas was 
consciously aware of the full importance of saying that knowledge of 
existence is mediated through judgment.}® The important thing is that 
he had insight into the existential depths of being, that he rejected the 
tyranny of essences, that he realized that the most penetrating vision 
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of reality is of that which cannot be conceptualized. In order to do this, 
it is not necessary to be fully aware of the cognitive role of judgment; 
it is necessary only to use the knowledge which comes in judgment, and 
not ignore it on the grounds that it is not conceptual. This is why Gilson 
can be tolerant of fellow Thomists, such as Maritain, whodonot correctly 
explain how we come to know existence. This is of small moment as long 
as the zpswm esse is truly apprehended. 


It is possible to go a step farther and point out that Aquinas’ failure 
to be as explicit as Gilson on the role of the judgment is not really a 
gap in his theory. One does not demonstrate the theory of existence by 
means of an analysis of the second act of the intellect. To try to do so 
would be to argue on the basis of a very shaky analogy: “‘because the 
second act expresses existence and also unifies the terms of the mental 
proposition, therefore, the existence to which it refers is a unifying act.” 
No, the intuition of the centrality of esse is apparently self-authenticat- 
ing. Examination of the act of judgment is helpful only in explaining 
how we can have such an insight. At least that is how I understand 
Gilson’s position. He says, “‘L’exister est un acte, il faut donc un acte 
pour l’exprimer,’’!? but never affirms the converse to the effect that 
because existence is expressed in a distinct act, it must itself be a distinct 
act1% 

For all these reasons, those who see for themselves that a knowledge 
of esse as distinct and unifying act is expressed in the act of judging will 
be quite untroubled by St. Thomas failure to say this explicitly. Those 
who do not see will, on the other hand, inevitably ask if it was something 
other than a judgmental intuition which led him to develop his doctrine 
of existence. 

This brings us to our fundamental question: are there other grounds 
in the writings of St. Thomas for this doctrine? Here again philosophical 
loyalties will influence the decision. It will be suggested that the most 
likely grounds are participationist, but to accept these as the source is 
equivalent to denying the consistency of Thomism. Aquinas professes 
to be Aristotelian in epistemology, at least to the extent of holding in 
some sense to the sensory origins of all our knowledge. If this is so, it 
would seem that he should hold that the distinctive theses of the doctrine 

103 Gilson, Le Thomisme, p. 62. 

104 Not everyone is so cautious: ““Lorsqu’une essence ne suffit pas a 
donner & l’esprit une connaissance ferme il faut qu’elle tire son objectivité 
consistante d’autre chose qu’ elle. Or qu’il en est bien ainsi, la distinction de 


l’appréhension et du jugement le prouve.”’ A. Marc, “La méthode d’opposi- 
tion en ontologie,”’ Rev. Néosc. de Phil., XXXIII (1931), p. 158. 
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of existence are directly derivable from our knowledge of material things. 
He should be ‘‘existential’”’ in the sense in which we are using this word. 
The doctrine of existence should be primary, should come first in the 
order of metaphysical demonstration. It should not be viewed as derived 
from other positions, such as a presupposed participationist ontology, 
but rather as their foundation. In short, it may be argued that only the 
existential interpretation is consistent with Thomistic epistemology. 

These considerations will not carry much weight with those who 
have no special interest in maintaining St. Thomas’ consistency, or 
who do not see for themselves the philosophic truth of the existential 
Thomist position. They will be willing to entertain the possibility that 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of existence is in fact derived from other sources. 
Let us turn, then, to the main theme of this section and see what sort 
of alternative is afforded by the participationist interpretation. 

The first necessity is to take seriously the presence of participationist 
motifs in Aquinas. Recent historical work has made clear the extent to 
which all his thought is saturated with such themes, so we shall begin 
by summarizing the results of this research. From this it will be clear 
that the historical genesis of his doctrine of existence is in fact found in 
various theories of participation transformed by their combination with 
Christian creationism and Aristotelian substantialism. Turning next 
to the question of whether this is also its systematic base, it will be 
argued that Aquinas generally represents it as such, and that the pas- 
sages in which he seems to give it another (though not overtly “existen- 
tial’) foundation do not represent his mature opinion. It is possible to 
interpret the participationist arguments in three ways. The first, that 
of the strict Thomists, might be said to be neutral in the debate which 
we are conducting, for while it tries to be genuinely Aristotelian by 
insisting that the doctrine of existence is systematically prior to knowl- 
edge of God, and is therefore not participationist, it also is non-existen- 
tial. The second, participationist, way takes the arguments at face 
value, but thereby makes St. Thomas inconsistent with his apparent 
Aristotelianism. The third interpretation, that of the existentialists, 
makes the arguments into applications of St. Thomas’ existential insight 
into being. Our conclusion will be that, for those who are not committed 
both to the truth of the Thomist view of existence and its roots in 
judgmental knowledge of esse, this is clearly the least convincing. So it 
follows that St. Thomas’ doctrine of existence is participationist and — 


to use a word that thus becomes very nearly meaningless — ‘essentialist.’ 
* * * 
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Participation in St. Thomas has, up till now, been studied almost 
exclusively in order to throw light on the historical development of the 
doctrine. With the exception of Little,!°5 the authors on whom I shall 
draw do not investigate the problem of whether participation and its 
presuppositions constitute the systematic basis of St. Thomas doctrine 
of existence. Their studies, however, make it clear that it is an important 
historical source. 

Before continuing, a warning, already voiced, is in order. It must be 
remembered that the difference between the existential and participa- 
tionist interpretations is not over St. Thomas’ metaphysical view of 
esse. It is quite possible for them to agree in their descriptions both of 
the act of existence and of the participation of creatures in the being of 
God. They disagree simply on the place of the theory of existence in the 
“demonstrative” order of metaphysics. The first holds that it comes 
before participation, while the second argues that a participationist 
structure of reality is presupposed. 

In what follows, I shall first present a highly condensed version of 
my own synthesis of recent historical studies of participation in St. Tho- 
mas, and then raise the question of whether they throw any light on the 
philosophical basis for his doctrine of existence. 

The philosophical and theological thought of the centuries prior to 
St. Thomas pullulated with participationist motifs. Geiger distinguishes 
two major types: participation by composition, and that by formal 
limitation.1°® Fabro speaks of a Neo-Platonic participation of the one 
by the multiple, an Aristotelian, of the perfect by the imperfect, and an 
Avicennian of the simple by the composite.” 

Synthesizing these various types of participation, we get a view 
according to which the individual instance may be described as having 
“part” of the universal perfection or “property” which characterizes it. 
It is a limited form of the perfection. It has it “by participation,’”’ not 
“essentially.” The perfection in itself is conceived as unlimited, as 
infinite in its own mode. Furthermore, it must be simple and unique, 
for it is not mixed with anything else and so there is nothing to differen- 


105 A Little, The Platonic Heritage of Thomism, Dublin, 1949. P. Sante- 
ler’s Dey Platonismus in dev Evkenntnislehve des heiligen Thomas perhaps 
belongs with Little at this point. De Raeymacker, Balthasar and Hayen all 
make participation central in their interpretations of Thomism, but they 
remove from it the ‘‘Platonist’”’ or ‘“‘Neo-Platonist’’ overtones which it has 
in the thought of St. Thomas himself. 

106 L. B. Geiger, La Participation dans la Philosophie de St. Thomas 
d’ Aquin, Paris, Vrin, 1953, 48—50, 253—255, 427—437. 

107 C, Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo S. Tommaso 
d Aquino, Milan, 1939, 27—I119. 
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tiate it into several instances. The individual, in contrast, must be thought 
of as composite, as constituted by the perfection plus a limiting factor. 
Composition of this sort involves plurality, and plurality, composition. 


It will be observed that formal limitation has logical priority to 
composition. Matter is not a pre-existent receptacle of form, but is real 
only relative to form. Thus matter is not so much the cause, as the 
occasion of the formal limitation which is individuation.1°% 

Another important aspect of this doctrine, is that the univocity of 
the universal is destroyed when it is looked at from a participationist 
point of view. The universal does not abstract from its differences, but 
contains them. This is true, for instance, of the angelic knowledge of 
“animal.” As a result, each of the different varieties of animal are viewed 
as containing only part of the perfection of animality.1° 

St. Thomas also makes use of this way of looking at the relation of 
the universal to the particular.14° At the same time, having made his 
own the Aristotelian critique of separate forms, he denies that the com- 
mon forms are separate entities. There is no objectively real Idea of 
“animal,’”’ or of “whiteness,” in which individual things participate. 
These universals have reality only in the intellects which know through 
them. It might be argued, therefore, that in the categorical, as opposed 
to the transcendental, realm participation has a purely cognitive, almost 
logical, significance. 

It is true that participation here defines merely one of the ways in 
which we must think of the relation of the one and the many and does 
not imply corresponding ontological structures. Even within the sphere 
of the categories, however, there is a real difference between this view 
and that of Aristotle. The latter does not conceive the form as infinite. 
Rather, form limits and determines the indeterminate infinity of matter. 
Aquinas, in agreement with the Neo-Platonists, views both form (and 
by extension, act) and matter as correlative infinities which reciprocally 
restrict each other,“ 

However, the decisive divergence from Aristotle comes in the treat- 
ment of universal, transcendental, reality. Here ontological structures 
are described in terms of participation. Aquinas finds it necessary to 


MUAY SID Me, AG h, Ph, CHAS: EUSTCG MiGeOSsNVionaes:. 

40 This is a less familiar point than the one regarding the participation 
of the species in the genus. ‘“‘Est autem participare quasi partem capere; et 
ideo quando aliquid particulariter recipit id quod ad alterum pertinet uni- 
versaliter, dicitur participare illud. Ita homo dicitur participare animal... 
et eadem ratione Socrates participat hominem.” Exp. super Boetium de 
Hebd., c. 2 (cited by Geiger, op. cit., 48, fn. 1). 

111 Clarke, art. cit. fn. 28, supra. 
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think of the relation between God and creatures in a participationist 
way, and God, of course, is subsistent. God therefore is the simple and 
unlimited “form” of that which is common to absolutely everything. 
This is being. However, participation in being is more difficult to describe 
than participation in less universal perfections. There is no factor other 
than being which can limit and pluralize it. The solution is to say that 
being, as it applies to creatures, is itself complex. (This, obviously, is 
not necessary in the case of, for example, ‘‘whiteness,”’) That which 
differentiates one thing from another is its intelligible, that is, essential, 
determinations. Essence, therefore, serves as the pluralizing limit. 
Existence is left as the positive factor whose essence is to be Simple, 
Unique, and Infinite. 

So far the influence of Aristotle has been negative; that is, it is on 
Aristotelian grounds that Aquinas limits the role of ontological participa- 
tion to being. Now, however, he uses an Aristotelian principle to solve 
perhaps the gravest problem of the participationist approach. How 
unify the composite? By applying the axiom that “a plurality cannot 
become simply one unless there be there something which is act and 
something else which is potency’’!!* one arrives at the conclusion that 
existence is act in relationship to the potency which is essence. 

We have already commented on how radically non-Aristotelian is 
this extension of the notions of act and potency. What should now 
be noted is that it makes St. Thomas’ existence very different from the 
existence spoken of by his predecessors, such as Avicenna and William 
of Auvergne, both of whom appear to agree with him by making existence 
really distinct from essence. Esse, as the central act, cannot be viewed as 
an accident of essence, as it was by the former ;"* nor can it be one and 
the same in creatures and God, as for the latter.14 

In reference to the second view, St. Thomas comes close to conceding 
it. The existence of a thing requires the immediate, ontological presence 
of God, for only thus can existence be caused. Consequently, ‘‘God is 
that which is innermost in each one of us.’’!® However, it was impossible 
to stop here, for if existence is both God and also the central unifying 


tL Supra, 10.26, 

LST SUpray tele, 

114 William of Auvergne does not draw pantheistic conclusions from this; 
but he does at times speak as if esse were a kind of universal “‘substance”’ which 
is pure in God and mixed in creatures. V. R.O’Donnell, ‘“The Notion of Being 
in William of Auvergne,’ Proc. Am. Cath. Phil. Ass. XXI (1946) 156—165. 

135 “Cum autem Deus sit ipsum esse per suam essentiam, oportet, quod 
esse creatum sit proprius effectus ejus... Esse autem est illud, quod est 
magis intimum cuilibet, et quod profundius omnibus inest . . . Unde oportet, 
quod Deus sit in omnibus rebus, et intime.”’ ST I, 8, I, resp. 


8 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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act of the substance, then the relation between God and creatures is 
analogous to that between substance and accidents. This would threaten 
the independence of things required both by Christianity and by Aristo- 
telian substantialism. It is on this ground that Aquinas opposed William 
of Auvergne.1!6 Secondly, it would imperil the Aristotelian position that 
the proper object of the human intellect is the essences of material sub- 
stances, and that therefore knowledge of God is indirect, for it suggests 
that in knowing anything we know God. 


The consequence of this pluralization of esse into a multiplicity of 
unique acts, one for each substance, is the distinctively Thomist doc- 
trine of the analogy of being.!!7 There are no essential properties common 
to all beings, for essence is by definition the conceivable, determinate, 
and therefore differentiating aspect of things. Existence is not “‘com- 
mon,” for there are many irreducible acts of existence. Consequently, 
the unity of being is that of an analogy of proportionality: the relation 
of essence to existence in each being is in some sense proportional to its 
relation in every other being. This by itself provides no basis for predicat- 
ing attributes of God. Indeed, it is a limitation upon such predication, 
specifying the qualifications which must be placed on all our attempts 
to describe the divine being. It is rather participation which supplies the 
positive content of our knowledge of God, for it provides a basis for 
saying that the being which in us is limited, composite and pluralized 
is in Him unlimited, simple and unique.48 


u6 According to the Roland-Gosselin edition of the De ente et essentia 37, 
fn. 2, Aquinas refers to the position of William of Auvergne, and also Amaury 
of Béne, when he says: “‘Nec oportet si dicimus quod Deus est esse tantum 
ut in errorem eorum incidamus qui Deum dixerunt esse illud esse universale 
quo quelibet res formaliter est.’’ Amaury is criticized by name for this same 
opinion in St I, 3, 8, resp. 

7 By the “‘distinctively Thomist analogy” I mean that of proper pro- 
portionality. Participation involves analogy, but it is only when one arrives 
at the doctrine of the actus essendi that proper proportionality arises. As 
I am arguing that participation is more fundamental than the doctrine of 
esse, this implies that the analogy of attribution, rightly understood, is more 
basic than is that of proportionality. This conclusion — though not all the 
reasoning — 1s in harmony with that of Sylvester of Ferrara, but not 
Cajetan’s. The majority of modern writers on analogy more agree more or 
less with the latter. Only a few (e. g., Balthasar, Blanche, and to a certain 
extent, Mascall) are more in accord with Sylvester. V.H. Lyttkens, The Ana- 
logy between God and the World: an Investigation of its Background and an 
Interpretation of its Use by Thomas of Aquino, Uppsala, 1953, 205—243. 

118 Despite the fact that Geiger is sympathetic with the sort of existen- 
tial interpretation represented by Gilson (v. his ‘‘Existentialisme, essentia- 
lisme et ontologie existentielle,’’ Etienne Gilson; Philosophe de la Chrétienté, 
227274), he has this to say about analogy: ‘‘Le fondement ontologique 
de l’analogie est la participation. L’analogie est la logique, plus précisément, 
une partie de la logique de la participation.”’ Op. cit., 318, fn. 
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It is evident that this analysis has the general features of participa- 
tionism. Esse in itself is infinite, and so creatures must be said to ‘“‘have 
part” of it, “participate’’ in it. Therefore, essence, in its differentiating 
role, functions as that which is opposed to existence as non-esse. It is, 
we might say, relative non-being. Aquinas makes this point most fre- 
quently by speaking of essence as “‘in potency”’ to esse,9 but occasionally 
he forthrightly uses the term “‘non-being.” “Nothing is divided from being 
(ente) except non-being (non-ens). Thus this being is not divided from that 
being except by the fact that in this being is included the negation of 
that being.’’12° 


Thus the basic metaphysical status of anything is defined by the 
extent to which it shares in existence. ‘“The more a creature approaches 
to God, the more it has of esse, and the more it recedes, the more it has 
of non-esse.’”’!21 As could be expected, the language of imitation also 
occurs constantly. Simply by having esse, creatures imitate God. All 
their other similarities to the divine stem from this, for perfections 
ontologically common to God and creatures are either convertible with 
being or are, as in the case of intelligence, pure perfections of being.122 


In short, the scale of being consists of degrees of participation in 
“existence”? which in its purity is the essence of deity. Given the Tho- 
mistic analysis of being, this is the only way of introducing multipli- 
city into the universe, of making intelligible the existence of beings other 
than God. Esse must be conceived of as internally limited, diversified 
and diminished by non-esse. The result is a system which in its basic 
outlines reproduces certain of the structural features of a certain kind of 
emanationist Neo-Platonism. 


TIE CG lee 5S Passi. 

120 “Nihil autem dividitur ab ente nisi non-ens. Similiter etiam ab hoc 
ente non dividitur hoc ens nisi per hoc quod in hoc ente includitur negatio 
illius entis. Exp. sup. Boet. de trin. IV, 1, vesp. Cf. Pot. VII, 2, ad 4 (Parma 
VIII, 150a). This passage is cited by Little, op. cit., 201, fn. 1. Chapters 11 
and t2 of Little’s book contain an excellent exposition of the view which 
I have adopted that the essence, in St. Thomas, 1s most consistently under- 
stood as the sheer, negative (i. e., not intrinsically positive) limit of esse. He 
is, furthermore, in fundamental agreement with the derivation of the doc- 
trine of essence and existence from participation, but it is hard to say whether 
he would be willing to work it out in the way in which I am here sketching. 

121 “Quantum creatura accedit ad Deum tantum habet de esse, et quan- 
tum recedit tantum habet de non-esse.”’ Ver. II, 3, ad. 16 (Parma IX, 31a). 

122 The extraordinary way 1n which St. Thomas argues that to know is 
to contain the form of another, therefore that which contains all forms, 
Infinite Being, must be the supremely intelligent (v.ST. I, 14, 1, resp.) has 
led Hans Wagner to speak of ‘‘absolute idealism’”’ and to say ‘der thomisti- 
sche Universalienrealismus ist in Wahrheit ein konkreter Idealismus.’’ 
Existenz, Analogie und Dialektik, Munich, Reinhardt, 1953, 198—9. 
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As has been mentioned, those who have developed this participationist 
interpretation have thought of it primarily as a contribution to the 
understanding of the historical genesis of St. Thomas’ thought. It 
emphasizes affinities with Neo-Platonism which have previously largely 
been ignored. From this point of view, it does not contradict existential 
Thomism. The latter agrees that the relation between beings and Being 
is one in which creatures must be conceived as limited, and composite, 
instances of a perfection (esse) which in Itself is Unique, Simple and 
Infinite. It is true that those who have been most influenced by Gilson 
do not appear to be happy with participationist accounts.!3 but they 
could accept them in much the same way that Gilson admits the extra- 
rational source of the view that God is Being Itself. Revelation, he 
suggests, directed the attention of Christian thinkers to a truth which, 
although capable of validation on purely rational grounds, had been 
over-looked by non-Christian thinkers.1*4 Similarly, even if participation 
in its pre-Thomistic forms was not philosophically valid, still it could 
have enabled St. Thomas to glimpse truths for which he then discovered 
the proper foundation in the act of existing. 

All parties, then, may agree that the participationist view of Thomism 
sketched above does correctly represent its historical origins. The only 
question is whether it also corresponds to the systematic, demonstrative 
order. That is, is participation the logical, as well as historical, source 
for positing a composition between essence and existence which, when 
interpreted as one between an act and potency in the interests of Ari- 
stotelian substantialism, is transformed into the doctrine of a unique, 
unifying act of existence and thus becomes the basis for an analogy of 
proportionality in being? 

Turning now to the arguments which St. Thomas actually advances 
for the composition of essence and existence in creatures, we discover 
that they are of three types. Two of them seem to support the participa- 
tionist interpretation; one of them does not.}25 


123 For comments on this point, v. W. N.Clarke, ‘‘The Platonic Heritage 
of Thomism’’, Rev. of Met. VIII (1954) 105—124, esp. 107—8. 

124 T am referring to Gilson’s well-known treatment of the “I am that I 
am’”’ of Exodus 3:14 in The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, 51—83, esp. 
81—83. It should be observed that this derivation of the metaphysical 
primacy of being from revelation, rather than from the Greek philosophical 
tradition, is questionable. The very same Plotinus to whom Gilson attributes 
a “‘radical devaluation of being’’ in favor of the One (v. Being and Some 
Philosophers, 24), says that the One first of all is (Enn. V, v, 13) and that 
“He is perfect because He is’’ (Enn. V, viii, 7, esp. lines 11—12). On this 
point see J. Katz, Plotinus’ Search for the Good, New York, Columbia U., 
1950, 27, 88—8g. 

125 C, Fabro has analyzed the various arguments in La nozione metafisica 
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The best known example of the last type is found in the De ente: 
“Every essence or quiddity can be conceived without conceiving its 
existence, for I can conceive what a man or phoenix is, and yet not 
know whether it has existence in objective reality. Therefore it is evident 
that existence is other than essence or quiddity.‘126 

This argument has already been described as identifying the distinction 
between essence and existence with that between the possible and actual. 
It does not, on the face of it, prove that there is a composition of these 
two elements within the concrete substance. Or, if it does, it could only 
be because the essence-possibility has an entity of its own which, it has 
been observed, immediately suggests the realism of an Avicenna or 
Giles of Rome. It seems reasonable, therefore, to interpret the absence 
of this argument from the later writings of St. Thomas as an indication 
of his own dissatisfaction with these implications.!27 

As an example of the first of what we are calling the participationist 
arguments for the distinction between essence and existence, we continue 
to quote from the De ente: 


If there is some being which is simply esse, so that the esse is itself sub- 
sistent, then this esse cannot receive the addition of a difference, because 
then it would not be simply esse, but esse plus a certain form. Much less can 
it receive an addition of matter, because then it would not be subsisting, but 
material. Thus it follows that there can be only one being which is its esse. 
It is necessary that the esse of every other thing is other than its quiddity, 
or nature, or form.128 


di participazione, 215—250; and more briefly, in ‘“‘Un itinéraire de saint 
Thomas.’’ Roland-Gosselin classifies them similarly in his edition of the De 
ente, 187—9. I have drawn chiefly for my references from the last two accounts. 

126 “Omnis autem essentia vel quiditas potest intelligi sine hoc quod 
aliquid intelligatur de esse suo; possum enim intelligere quid est homo vel 
fenix et tamen ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura. Ergo patet quod 
esse est aliud ab essentia vel quiditate.’’ C. 4 (ed. cit., 34). 

127 St. Thomas uses this argument only in the period preceding the 
composition of the Summa contra gentiles (Roland-Gosselin, op. cit., 187). 
An inverted form is found in CG I, 22, Haec autem, where St. Thomas argues 
that God cannot be conceived as composed of esse and essentia because the 
idea of him is that of a necessary being. From this, however, he does not 
immediately infer that contingent beings are composed. To draw such an 
inference, as Fabro does in his attempt to rehabilitate this argument (v. 
“Ttinéraire,’’ 291-6, esp. fn. 7), is to perform an illicit conversion. More 
perceptive students, such as Forest in Structure metaphysique du concret, 
148—9, admit that this first type of argument is not really relevant to the 
sort of distinction which St. Thomas ultimately asserts. 

128 “Si autem ponatur aliqua res que sit esse tantum ita ut ipsum esse 
sit subsistens, hoc esse non recipiet additionem differentia quia iam non 
esset esse tantum set esse et preter hoc forma aliqua; et multo minus recipiet 
additionem materie quia iam esset esse non subsistens set materiale. Unde 
relinquiter quod talis res que sit suum esse non potest esse nisi una. Unde 
oportet quod in qualibet alia re preter eam aliud sit esse suum et aliud quiditas 
vel natura seu forma sua.” De ente, ed. cit., 34. 
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In other words, as unparticipated being is unique, all other beings must 
be composed. ‘‘Participated esse is limited to the capacity of the partici- 
pator; hence only God, who is his own esse, is pure and infinite act.’’1#9 
This direct appeal to participation is the characteristic form of this 
argument in the mature works of St. Thomas.!®° There are a number of 
other variations, but all argue, in effect, that plurality involves com- 
position, for that which is utterly pure and simple must be unique.}4 

Lastly, creation — that is, participating or receiving being — is also 
evidence for the doctrine of the actus essendi: “Everything receiving 
something from another is in potentiality in respect to that which it 
receives, and what is received in it is its act. It must be, then, that the 
quiddity or form .. . is in potency in respect to the esse which it receives 
from God.’’%2 The same argument is often explicitly stated in the 
language of participation. For example. 

“Tpsum esse belongs to all things other than the prime agent through a 
certain participation. However, what belongs to something through parti- 
cipation is not its substance. It is therefore impossible that the substance 
of any being other than the first agent be ipsum esse,’’13 
Clearly if the Thomistic view of the relation of essence (or substance) 
and existence depends on the sort of considerations presented in such 
passages, it is an implicate of the participationist view of the relation 
of God and creatures; it presupposes the existence of God. 

Assuming that the first argument may, for the reasons indicated, be 
disregarded, what are we to make of the second and third arguments 
for a composition of essence and existence? 

A point against my thesis is that they need not be taken as expressing 
the demonstratively prior grounds of this composition. St. Thomas 
nowhere so much as hints that it can be proved only on the basis of the 
premises he here employs. Indeed, he implies the opposite. To take one 
example, he sometimes argues from the conclusion of the third argument 
to its premise. This, indeed, is done in the very same passage of the de 


129 Esse autem participatum finitur ad capacitatem participantis; unde 
solus Deus, quis est ipsum suum esse, est actus purus, et infinitus. ST I, 75, 
5 ad. 4. 

se ORE ADO Opmelts, 208) 

131 The clearest statements of this is found in CG II, 52, Si enim. 

182 “Omne autem quod recipit aliquid ab aliquo est in potentia respectu 
illius, et hoc quod receptum in eo est actus eius. Ergo oportet quod ipsa 
quiditas vel forma... sit in potencia respectu esse quod a Deo recipit.’’ 
Devente, ed, tts, 35: 

183 “Tpsum igitur esse competit omnibus aliis a primo agente per parti- 
cipationem quandam. Quod qutem competit alicui per participationem non 
est substantia eius. Impossibile est igitur quod substantia alterius entis 
praeter agens primum sit ipsum esse.’”’ CG II, 52 Ambplius. 
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ente from which we quoted, where he says that ‘‘everything whose esse 
is other than its nature must have its esse from another... which is 
itself simply esse.’’4°4 This same reasoning is found in his later works,}85 
but my impression is that in these the transition is more frequently 
from participation to the fact of being caused. However, in view of the 
equivalence between “composition” and “‘participation by composi- 
tion,’186 it is possible to maintain that the original order of knowing is 
from the real distinction to participation.!87 If so, the second and third 
arguments represent secondary applications, rather than primary 
proofs, of the distinction. It may be said, then, that Aquinas uses his 
doctrine of the act of existing, rather than proves it. This is favorable to 
the existential interpretation, for it suggests that he was operating with 
some sort of basic insight rather than with a conclusion which could be 
demonstrated from prior premises. 

It is important to emphasize that our interpretation also does not 
require that St. Thomas self-consciously deduce his view of existence 
from the participationist motifs which we are suggesting are its source. 
His thought world was one of participation. He was also an Aristotelian 
who believed in unified substances, and a Christian who believed in 
creation. The theory of existence presented itself — intuitively, if you 
will, and with genuine originality — as a way of reconciling these different 
strands. This, at least, is what the historical evidence suggests. Those 
who insist on existential insight as the explanation cannot expect to 
convince readers who do not in some sense repeat the insight. 

We have not yet, however, disposed of the possibility that the 
second argument provides us with a non-participationist premise from 
which the composition of essence and existence may be validly deduced. 
This, I take it, is the conviction of the strict Thomists. It is true that 
this argument is not verbally equivalent to one based on the principle 


134 “Ergo oportet quod omnis talis res cuius esse est aliud quam natura 
sua habeat esse ab alio. Et quia omne quod est per aliud reducitur ad aliud 
quod est per se sicut ad causam primam, oportet quod sit aliqua res que sit 
causa essendi omnibus rebus ex eo quod ipsa est esse tantum.” De ente, ed. 
Citi, 35. 

HOO 3 fe, SIP My Bh vib, EGE 

TELS 18, fe, SIE I, Ail, 3k ROL Oi, 1h, RG (OGe MN, Gy, WT CNRS Oe 
cit., 464——5, for further texts. 

137 It must be emphasized, however, that St. Thomas never explicitly 
says this. No doubt that which participates is composite and conversely 
(Necesse est ut omnia composita et participantia reducantur in ea quae sunt 
per essentiam sicut in causas. Im Met., lib. 2, lect. 2, cited by Geiger, op. cit., 
464), but composition is never given as the evidence of participation. It 
couldn’t be, for the ‘‘formal critereon’’ of composition is the participation by 
different things in a common “‘form’’ (Ibid., 157-—8). (This critereon, of 
course, applies to purely logical, as well as real, composition). 
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that act cannot be limited except by potency. Aquinas never uses this 
principle, but it has been held that it is here presupposed.1** Fabro, 
apparently on these grounds, claims that “Cet argument, au dire des 
thomistes les plus avisés de tous les temps, est capital.’’189 My own con- 
tention will be, however, that the standard form of it does not lead to 
anything except a distinction of reason between essence and existence, and 
that it must therefore be givena genuinely participationist interpretation. 

It is unnecessary to do more than indicate the point of disagreement, 
for, as I have before mentioned, to derive the Thomist view of existence 
from this principle does not make it “existential” in the way which 
concerns us here: Further, the logical structure of the argument from 
actus non limitatur nist per potentiam subjectivam realiter distinctam is 
participationist,44° for it holds that the distinction between essence 
and existence becomes apparent only when finite entities are seen as 
limited instances of an infinite act (esse). The debate is simply over 
the character of this infinite act. It is said that it need only be formal, 
not real; that it is enough to recognize the possibility of its existence.141 
The reason for insisting on this is evident: “‘Sans quoi, il faudrait affirmer 
que la composition essentielle du multiple n’est pas solidement établie 
qu’aprés avoir démontré l’existence de |’ Unique en question, c’est a 
dire de Dieu.’’442 That would be intolerable, for it would contradict 
St. Thomas’ apparent Aristotelian program of rising from independently 
established knowledge of the sensible to knowledge of the higher. 

The point at issue, then, is whether, conceiving of esse as a 
purely formal infinite act is sufficient for the deduction of the real 
distinction. Aquinas is not as clear as his followers on this question. In 
most versions of the second argument, he clearly assumes the existence 
of God. The De ente is an exception, for he there uses the hypothetical 
mood ;#43 but, even so, he may be understood as saying that essence 
and existence are distinct “‘if there is a being in which they are identical,” 
rather than simply, “‘if it is possible that there is such a being.’’!44 


1388 The strict Thomists in general would hold this, V., e. g., Robert, 
op. cit., 53—4, 69; Fabro, “‘Itinéraire,’’ 297. 

139 Thid. 

140 To be sure, it makes “‘participation by composition”’ central, whereas 
it seems clear that, for St. Thomas, “‘participation by formal limitation’”’ is 
primary and that “‘by composition” only secondary: ST I, 47, 2, resp. 
Geiger, op. cit., 394—5. Fabro, op. cit., 307. 

141 Tbid., 301, fn. 25. Robert, op. cit., 69. 

EF Necoloyerne, Wade Sic a0b, Cove. 

148 V. supra, in. 128. 

444 In any case, the De ente must be used with caution if there is any 
s paai in the contention that the first argument it presents was later aban- 

oned. 
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Further, even if the latter interpretation is correct, still the general 
tule, “‘act is not limited except by a subjective potency,” cannot really 
serve as a premise, for the only instance in which it is verified in such a 
way as to produce a real internal composition is that of esse. In the case 
of substantial forms limited by matter, it produces individuals; in the 
case of accidental forms limited by reception into the subjective potency 
of a substance, a real distinction results, but it is, in a sense, external 
to the substance. That is, the accident is separable, while esse ‘although 
it is other than its essence, must not be understood, however, as 
something superadded in the fashion of an accident.145 


The most serious objection, however, is that to conceive pure esse 
as possibly subsistent, as this position requires one to do, involves 
assuming the truth of the conclusion which is to be established. In 
addition to esse, there are, for St. Thomas, two types of acts: forms, 
whether substantial or accidental, and operations.!4° The latter obviously 
cannot subsist by themselves, for they are the acts of agents; as for the 
former, Aquinas directs an endless stream of criticism against what he 
understood to be the Platonic doctrine of separated forms. It is not 
simply that they do not exist by themselves, but that they cannot, ex- 
cept intentionally in the knowing mind.'47 Consequently we must 
conclude that it is because of the special characteristics of esse, not 
because it is act, that it can independently subsist. However, in order 
to see this as a possibility, esse must be conceived, not as the status of 
things outside their causes, not as facticity, but as an inner dynamism 
limited only by the “relative non-being”’ which is essence. In short, this 
so-called proof of the real distinction actually presupposes the distinc- 
tively Thomistic view of existence.148 


Nevertheless, it must be remembered this traditional interpretation 
agrees fundamentally with our contention that the positing of a real 
composition between essence and existence is the result of viewing the 
relation of beings to Being in terms of the limitation of what is essentially 


145 “Esse enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab ejus essentia, non tamen est 
intelligendum quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed 
quasi constituitur per principia essentiae.’’ Met. IV, lect.2 (Parma XX, 
345 a—b). 

146 Pot. I, 1, vesp. (Parma VIII, 2a). 

EE Bede, WE: Aly CVE. 

148 F, Van Steenberghen presumably has difficulties such as these in 
mind when he objects to the tendency to argue for the composition of 
essence and existence ‘‘comme si l’on avait une connaissance quelconque de 
la possibilité de l’Etre infini avant d’avoir établi son existence.” ‘“‘Mono- 
graphies sur les philosophes du moyen-age,’’ Rev. Néosc. de Phil., XL (1937), 
24 eine. 
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infinite. Our criticism is limited to the one point that participation in 
a pure and simple perfection does not provide grounds for affirming a 
real distinction unless the perfection is seen, not simply as formal or 
possible, but as real. If this were not so, there would be a real distinction 
corresponding to every universal attribute of a substance. (The objection 
that this does not follow because these attributes are univocal, while 
being is analogical, will be discussed later). In other words, St. Thomas’ 
doctrine of existence presupposes, implicitly yet genuinely, the existence 
of God. 

It would be possible to rest our case here. It seems indisputable that 
when the relation of creatures, conceived as Aristotelian substances, to 
the Creator is analyzed in participationist terms, the Thomist theory 
of the actus essendi follows with something approaching logical necessity. 
It has further been shown that the texts suggest such a derivation while 
giving uncertain support to either the existential, or the strict Thomist, 
proposals. The gravest objection to this participationist interpretation 
is that it seems to make Thomism internally incoherent. This, it must 
be admitted, is indeed serious, for the historian must always try to make 
as much sense as possible out of a philosophical position. 

The difficulty may be mitigated, though not entirely removed, by 
pointing to the fact that participationist principles, accepted by St. Tho- 
mas, may be used not only to define the relation of the Infinite and 
finite acts, but to prove the existence of the former. This, as admitted 
by all, including Gilson himself,!4° is done in the Fourth Way, the proof 
from degrees of perfection. Two axioms underlie the reasoning. “‘“More’ 
and ‘less’ are predicated of different things according as they approach 
in different ways to something which is the maximum.’’!5° Second, ‘‘the 
maximum in any genus is the cause of all in that genus.’’!5! This is a 
Neo-Platonic inversion of the entirely different Aristotelian principle 
that the cause of a generic property must itself have it to the highest 
degree) (een, <iive).4°" 

Now the way of avoiding an irreconcilable conflict between this sort 
of reasoning and Aristotelianism is to declare that Aquinas is not really 


149 Le Thomisme, 110—Ii1Il. 

150 “Sed magis, et minus dicuntur de diversis, secundum quod appropin- 
quant diversimode ad aliquid, quod maxime est.”” ST I, 2, 3, resp. More 
explicitly, ‘In quolibet genere est unum primum quod est mensura omnium 
quae sunt in illo genere, in quo perfectissime natura generis invenitur.”’ 
Ver, 23, 7, vesp. (Parma IX, 343b). 

151 “maxime tale in aliquo genere, est causa omnium, quae sunt illius 
generis.” ST, ibid. 

152 Met. La, 1, (993b 30). For a discussion of this point v. W. N. Clarke, 
“The Platonic Heritage of Thomism,” Rev. of Met., VIII (1954), 112—3. 
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deducing the existence of God from a priori, “essentialist” principles. 
The grounds for saying this are similar to one of the arguments used 
above against the strict Thomists. The only case in which these prin- 
ciples lead to the positing of a separately subsistent perfection is that of 
ens and its passtones. Because they are verified in this one, all-embracing, 
instance, St. Thomas can speak of them as true. Thus, in order to see 
their validity, it is necessary first to have the proper view of being. 


However, it is possible to read the texts as affirming the inverse 
relation. Because these principles are true, they must be verified; if not 
in the case of each ordinary generic and specific property takenseparately, 
then at least in some all-inclusive instance. 


This becomes clearer when one considers St. Thomas’ treatment of 
the problem of similitude. It can be shown that he admits the whole of 
the Platonic view that similarity can be explained only on the basis of 
a separately existing ‘“‘universal’” in which the similar things participate. 
Similarity is of course explained in the language of participation.1%3 
Now, “whatever is found in anything by participation must be caused in 
it by that to which it belongs essentially.”’154 Further, this unparticipat- 
ing cause of similarity must be understood, not simply as having inten- 
tional being in a knowing mind, as Aristotle would say, but as real. 
Aquinas explicitly recognizes his affinity to Plato on this last point: “If 
in a number of things we find something common to all, we must con- 
clude that this something was the effect of some one cause... 
Seemingly this is Plato’s argument, since he required every multitude 
to be preceded by unity not only as regards number, but also reality.’’155 
It is essential to remember that this cause of similarity in a plurality 
is not simply an efficient agent (although it is that also), but, as previous- 
ly cited texts have made clear, is the pure, unique and unlimited state 
of the “‘property”’ which similar things have only by participation. 

When looked at from this perspective, it would seem that St. Thomas’ 
presuppositions compel him to explain the unity of the many in terms 


153 “Contingent autem aliqua dici similia dupliciter. Vel ex eo quod 
participant unam formam, sicut duo albi albedinem ... Vel ex €0 quod unum 
quod participative habet formam imitatur illud quod essentialiter habet, 
sicut corpus album diceretur simile albedini separatae.”’ I Sent., 48, I, 1, 
sol. Quoted by Geiger, op. cit., 161, fn. 3. he eae 

154 “Si enim aliquid invenitur in aliquo per participationem, necesse 
est, quod causatur in ipso ab eo, cui essentialiter convenit.”’ ST I, 44, 1, 


LAs Mauty ae i Roe 
155 “Oportet enim, si aliquid unum communiter in pluribus invenitur, 
quod ab aliqua una causa in illis causetur . . . Et ista videtur ratio Platonis, 


qui voluit, quod ante omnem multitudinem esset aliqua unitas, non solum 
in numeris, sed etiam in rerum naturis.”’ Pot. III, 5, resp. (Parma VIII, 33a). 
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of ‘‘subsistent universals.’”’ If, as he learned from Aristotle and as his 
Christian faith approved, universals within the sphere of the categories 
could not exist by themselves, he had no alternative but to resort to the 
level of transcendental being in order to find the unparticipating reality 
which alone makes the sharing of the one by the many intelligible. 


Traditional Thomists also have recognized, at least in passing, the 
presence of this ‘‘Platonist’’ strand in Aquinas’ thought. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, for example, agrees that similitude must be explained in terms 
of participation,1®® and holds that this involves the existence of ‘‘those 
characteristics whose formal reason abstracts from everything material’ 
(i. e., being and its attributes).157 However, he would hold that it is 
necessary first, and independently, to establish that there are such 
“characteristics.”’ Is this true? Must one show either that the universal 
extension of being, considered by itself, involves the analogy of proper 
proportionality or, as Gilson would prefer to do, rely upon some special, 
non-conceptual knowledge of the act of existing ? My suggestion is that 
Aquinas neither uses, nor needs, such preliminaries. His principles require 
the separate existence of that in which the many participate. He was 
Aristotelian enough also to agree that the only “‘characteristics’” which 
can so exist are those ‘“‘whose formal reasons abstract from everything 
material.’’ Given these two premises, it follows that there must be such 
characteristics. It is quite unnecessary independently to show that ens 
or esse must be conceived as being of this sort. Granted that they are, 
one of course finds ways of thinking of them as “‘abstracted from every- 
thing material’? — indeed, as abstracted from limitations of any sort — 
but without supposing that the necessity of so thinking is immediately 
contained in our “‘ideas”’ (whether conceptual or non-conceptual) of them. 


In summary, then, the Thomist doctrine of existence may be re- 
presented as the necessary consequence of the view that all similitude, 


156 “Jf the same note is found in various beings, it is impossible that 
each should possess it in its own right, and what is not possessed by a being 
in its own right, is received from another, and, therefore, is held by participa- 
tion.”’ God: His Existence and Nature, I, 311. 

15? Ibid., 313. These comments occur in the exposition of the Fourth 
Way. The difference between Garrigou-Lagrange’s opinion and the position 
expounded here is, to be sure, fundamental. For the former, it is impossible 
to see that being ‘‘abstracts from everything material’’ unless one grasps it 
as proportionately analogous. Perhaps it is even necessary, as it is for Gilson, 
first to see being as wholly relative to the act of existing understood in the 
full Thomist sense. I, on the contrary, am arguing that St. Thomas has 
certain “‘realistic’”” presuppositions which require him to “reify’’ being and 
its attributes, but that this ‘‘reification’’ must be understood in terms of 
proportionality and the doctrine of existence in order to reconcile it with 
Aristotelian substantialism and Christian creationism. 
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all relations of unity to plurality, must be explained in terms of ontologi- 
cal participation. Aristotelian substantialism, and the associated opposi- 
tion to separated forms, limits the application of this principal. It is 
only in the case of Being and beings that both terms of the participative 
relation are fully real. It is only in this case, therefore, that participation 
generates a real distinction between the “‘subject’’ (essence) and that 
which it “‘receives” (existence). Yet by means of its verification in this 
one case, the universal validity of the initial premise is saved, for it 
provides the ontological ground for all other resemblances between 
things. 

It should not be thought that this non-existential sketch of Aquinas’ 
ontology is in any way disparaging. The Thomist synthesis is enormously 
impressive. It skillfully combines diverse traditions, integrating within 
a Christian frame-work the Aristotelian sensitivity to the particular 
and the concrete with the participationist emphasis on the unity of all 
in and through the divine being. The infinitely fertile Neo-Platonist view 
of God as both the absolutely transcendent and the absolutely immanent 
has never, perhaps, been so successfully combined with an insistence on 
the, in some sense, genuinely independent reality of finite beings. 

In short, the metaphysics of the actus essendi is certainly unique, 
but for historical purposes its distinctiveness is better described as 
resulting from the special use made of various participationist themes, 
rather than from some sort of “existentialism.” 

(End) 
GEORGE LINDBECK 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GRANDEUR ET DECADENCE 
DE LA CONCLUSION, [HE OLOGIOUE 


L’histoire des dogmes connait de nombreux cas d’éclipses partielles 
de telle ou telle vérité révélée. Le mot fameux de saint Jér6me, méme 
s'il est quelque peu exagéré, se référe a l’une de ces périodes d’obscur- 
cissement: «Ingenuit totus orbis, et arianum se esse miratus est». Plus 
prés de nous, l’attitude de grands Docteurs des XII* et XIII® siécles vis-a- 
vis de la doctrine de l’Immaculée-Conception de Marie est trop connue 
pour qu'il soit besoin d’insister. 

Je pourrais multiplier les exemples, mais il est plus utile d’en tirer 
la conclusion, en rappelant la parole de /’Ecclésiaste (1, 9): «Ce quia été, 
c’est ce qui sera; ce qui s’est fait, c’est ce qui se fera». 

Si la connaissance du passé est une lumiére projetée sur le présent et 
sur l'avenir, si l’histoire est maitresse de prudence, le théologien ne peut 
pas ne pas tenir compte de ces éclipses partielles et temporaires de la 
foi. Il se gardera avec soin de deux exces: il ne sera ni le novateur qui 
estime qu’on n’a rien compris avant lui, ni le routinier qui considére 
comme doctrine de foi, ou du moins comme doctrine traditionelle, 
l’opinion dominante de son temps, ce que «tout-le-monde» dit et répéte. 
La statistique n’a pas encore pris place parmi les nombreuses sciences 
qui arborent, avec plus ou moins de raison, le titre de «théologiques». Et 
il faut s’en féliciter, car le jour oti les problémes théologiques seront 
résolus exclusivement a la majorité des voix, la théologie aura vécu. 

Que nul ne s’étonne donc si je prends la liberté de signaler ce qui me 
parait étre une éclipse partielle de la tradition théologique sur un point 
lourd de conséquences et que deux récentes définitions dogmatiques 
rendent actuel. 

Le peu de valeur que l’on reconnait aujourd’hui a la conclusion 
théologique dépasse d’ailleurs ces questions d’actualité, car nous sommes 
ici en présence de l’une des principales manifestations de la décadence 
de la théologie scolastique. L’argument de raison n’est plus entendu. 
I] n’agit plus sur l’esprit de nos contemporains. Pour prouver, il faut 
donner des textes. La théologie spéculative est supplantée par la théo- 
logie positive. L’histoire recherchée pour elle-méme, comme une fin, 
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envahit tous les domaines du savoir humain, y compris la théologie. 
C’est a croire que les théologiens ne pourront plus désormais que répéter 
ce que l’antiquité leur a transmis, sans possibilité de discernement. Si 
cette attitude n’est pas le scepticisme, elle y conduit directement: «Que 
sais-je ?». 

Le plus grave c’est qu’elle trouve un appui et une justification dans 
les théories qui ont cours sur la conclusion théologique, méme dans des 
milieux connus pour leur zéle et leur amour de l’orthodoxie scolastique. 
Je crois certes a la possibilité du progrés doctrinal, mais encore faut-il 
que ce progrés se fasse im suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, 
eodem sensu eademque sententia (Conc. Vat., De Fide; D.B., n® 1800). 

Pour mieux comprendre |’évolution de la doctrine et éviter de tomber 
dans les équivoques qui foisonnent en cette matiére, rappelons sommaire- 
ment quelques notions et mettons-nous d’accord sur quelques défini- 
tions. Nous verrons ensuite a grands traits les étapes de la décadence 
de la conclusion théologique et nous en chercherons |’explication dans 
les lacunes de la théorie scolastique que nous essayerons de justifier et 


de compléter. 
I. Notions et définitions 


Du fait que nous avons besoin de mots soit pour penser, soit pour 
transmettre notre pensée ou parvenir a la connaissance de la pensée 
d’autrui, la logique ou art de bien penser, et la sémantique ou science 
des significations, se trouvent souvent en état de voisinage, d’ot: naissent 
de regrettables confusions entre domaines pourtant bien distincts. Ces 
confusions sont d’autant plus fréquentes de nos jours que l’étude de la 
sémantique est trop superficielle, dans le cycle normal des études, pour 
donner des fruits durables. 

Quoi qu il en soit, nous nous garderons de la tendance actuelle 
d’élargir indiment le domaine de la sémantique au détriment de la 
logique. Le mot, mettons, si vous voulez, le mot écrit, est un signe con- 
ventionnel qui a un sens non moins conventionnel. I] est essentiellement 
ce petit dessin, tracé noir sur blanc avec du carbone (ou crayon) ou un 
autre produit liquide (ou encre) sur du papier. Trés grand comme 
vestige du Verbe de Dieu, trés utile comme auxiliaire de la pensée, le 
mot demeure toujours et partout une humble réalité matérielle, sensible, 
c’est-a-dire perceptible aux sens: a l'oeil, s’il s’agit du mot écrit; a 
Voreille, si l’on recourt a l’air battu. La proposition, en tant qu’elle est 
le signe extérieur du jugement, comme le mot est le signe de l’idée, se 
situe exactement sur le méme plan de réalité matérielle, assemblage 
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d’atomes de carbone ou de chaux, ou d’un autre produit chimique quel- 
conque. 

Le civilisé qui croit découvrir dans un mot, dans une proposition. 
ainsi comprise, une réalité autre que sa signification conventionelle 
immédiate commet une erreur qui n’est pas analogue, mais identique a 
celle du primitif attribuant a certaines formules une vertu magique. 
Prétendre trouver dans un mot, une proposition, une signification ou un 
sens implicite, ou ce qui revient au méme, prétendre en déduire une 
autre notion ou une autre proposition, c’est commettre un non-sens, Si 
du moins l’on est d’accord sur les définitions des termes: «mot» et «pro- 
position», que nous considérerons toujours comme les signes respective- 
ment de lidée et du jugement. 


La métonymie, justement classée parmi les «figures de mots»! permet 
bien, dans le langage courant, d’employer le signe pour la chose signifiée; 
mais cette latitude serait néfaste, lorsque tout l’effort de l’esprit est 
nécessaire pour distinguer entre le signe (mot ou proposition), et la 
chose signifiée (idée ou jugement). 

Retenons de tout ceci, qu’on ne peut rien déduire d’un mot, ou d’une 
phrase, pour la bonne raison que J’illation, l’induction, la déduction et 
toutes les activités de notre raison sont des activités spirituelles, des 
opérations de l’esprit, lequel a le pouvoir d’abstraire, mais non celui de 
transformer en principe ou point de départ de son discours intérieur, les 
produits dont nous nous servons pour écrire, ou les modulations de la 
voix humaine. 

Dés lors, les domaines de la sémantique et de la logique sont nette- 
ment délimités. Chaque fois que nous nous intéressons aux opérations 
de l’esprit, nous sommes en logique, quand bien méme nous en considéreri- 
ons les résultats dans son expression extérieure. S’il nous arrive de dire, 
selon l’usage, que le résultat d’un raisonnement est une nouvelle «pro- 
position», on voudra bien ne pas nous accuser de contradiction et ne pas 
croire que nous considérons le signe méme du jugement comme le 
produit de l’esprit. La métonymie est sans danger une fois que l’on a 
distingué ce qui reléve du signe, essentiellement matériel, et ce qui est 
activité de la raison discursive utilisant la chose signifiée pour passer a 
d’autres concepts, ou a d’autres jugements, comme il est de sa nature. 


En vertu de l’axiome bien connu: guidquid recipitur per modum 
veciprentis recipitur, toutes ces données valent pour la théologie, in- 
telligence de la foi. I] serait offensant pour Dieu de supposer qu’il nous 


1 P. Larousse, Grammaire Supérieure, 29 éd., Paris, 1930, p. 317. 
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a parlé, mais qu’il nous défend de chercher 4 comprendre ce qu’il nous 
a dit. Nous appliquerons donc 4 l’intelligence de la Révélation nos 
diverses facultés cognitives, y compris la raison discursive qui, a partir 
des vérités révélées, nous mettra en possession d’autres vérités. 

C’est précisément la légitimité et la valeur de ce travail de déduction 
et, par contre-coup des conclusions qu’il met en lumiére, qui fait l’objet 
d’ardentes controverses. De ce mariage de la raison et de la foi, que 
peut-on obtenir sinon un produit hybride qui ne sera ni pure vérité de 
foi, ni pure vérité de raison? 

Telle est la difficulté fondamentale. Elle se complique si !’on tient 
compte, d’une part, de la variété de nos raisonnements et de la diversité 
des degrés de certitude de leurs conclusions; d’autre part, de la possibilité 
de raisonner a l’aide d’une seule prémisse révélée ou de deux. 

Pour procéder avec méthode, classons sous le dénominatif commun 
de «conclusions théologiques», toutes les vérités nouvelles que la raison 
discursive peut obtenir a partir d'une ou plusieurs vérités révélées, quel 
que soit le mode de déduction: illation ou raisonnement proprement dit, 
pourvu qu’il soit légitime et correct. 

En prenant comme critére la certitude de la conclusion théologique, 
nous pouvons nous désintéresser, au moins provisoirement, de la distinc- 
tion chére 4 quelques contemporains, et méme capitale a leurs yeux, 
entre le syllogisme théologique ou interviennent une prémisse révélée 
et une de raison; et celui qui part de deux prémisses révélées. Sans les 
deux cas, en effect, la conclusion est ceuvre de la raison raisonnante; et 
si elle se ressent de sa faillibilité dans le premier cas, il est fatal qu’elle 
l’éprouve pareillement dans le second. 

Beaucoup plus importante, si l’on s’intéresse a la valeur de la con- 
clusion théologique, la distinction, classique en logique aristotélicienne, 
entre science proprement dite, et science improprement dite. La premiére 
est le fruit d’un syllogisme dont les prémisses sont nécessaires, et qui 
est dit «démonstration proprement dite». Elle donne la certitude absolue, 
métaphysique: telles sont les conclusions de la géométrie, des mathé- 
matiques, etc. Au contraire, les conclusions des sciences improprement 
dites (nous ne distinguons pas entre sciences physiques et sciences 
morales) peuvent étre fausses, tout en étant réguli¢res, parce que les 
prémisses de leurs syllogismes expriment des vérités contingentes. 

Comme il est 4 prévoir, et du reste confirmé par l’expérience, la 
Révélation contient des vérités nécessaires et des vérités contingentes ; 
nous pourrons donc avoir des conclusions théologiques proprement 
dites et des conclusions théologiques improprement dites. On voudra 


9 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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bien remarquer que, pour le fond comme pour la terminologie, cette 
distinction s’inspire de la scolastique traditionelle; tandis que des 
auteurs contemporains, dont Tanquerey, appellent conclusion théologi- 
que improprement dite celle qui est le fruit d’un syllogisme apodictique, 
ou démonstration; et vice-versa. On peut s’imaginer dans quelles con- 
fusions on tombera fatalement le jour ot la théologie appellera «sub- 
stance» ce que la philosophie nomme “‘accident’’.? Or nous en sommes 
la pour la terminologie du traité des conclusions théologiques. S’il est 
vrai que, selon l’axiome scolastique: scientia est conclustonum, une 
logique élémentaire impose qu’on attribue les mémes qualificatifs 4 une 
science donnée ou au syllogisme qui la produit et a ses conclusions. Nous 
conserverons donc en théologie la terminologie recue en philosophie. 


Il. Apergu historique 


Ce préambule laisse entendre combien il est difficile de s’orienter 
dans le maquis des controverses et opinions. Employant les mémes mots, 
deux auteurs peuvent fort bien désigner des choses différentes, voire 
opposées; et inversement. Si délicat et superficiel que soit le classement 
des opinions en cette matiére, il faut tout de méme en proposer un, ne 
serait-ce que pour s’orienter provisoirement. 


I. La thése traditionelle et scolastique 


La doctrine de l’antiquité chrétienne, déja trés reconnaissable en 
saint Anselme et chez les grands scolastiques, plus clairement formulée 
et dominante du XIV* siécle au Concile de Trente, tenait que la con- 
clusion théologique pouvait s’imposer a la foi par elle-méme, sans la 
définition de |’Eglise. Saint Anselme affirmait expressément: «Nous 
devons recevoir comme certain non seulement ce qui se lit dans 1’Ecriture, 
mais encore ce qui peut s’en déduire par voie de raisonnement nécessaire, 
si rien ne s’oppose a cet assentiment».3 


Il était réservé a Duns Scot de préciser la doctrine commune en 
déterminant le syllogisme théologique seul capable d’engendrer une 
conclusion s’‘imposant a la foi par elle-méme: il doit étre «nécessaire et 


2 Nous avons analysé l’exposé du manuel Tanquerey dans larticle: 
L’Assomption de la T. S. Vierge est-elle définissable comme rvévélée ‘‘formaliter 
implicite’ ? dans Marianum 10 (1950) 194—226; ces pages ne sont pas du 
reste dirigées spécialement contre cet auteur. Il a été choisi comme représen- 
tant d’une opinion commune de nos jours, si toutefois on peut nommer 
“opinion” un assemblage de définitions et affirmations aussi incohérentes. 

3S. Anselme, De processione Spiritus Sancti, lib. 11 (PL 158, 315). 
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évident».4 Je tiens cette doctrine pour vraie, mais reconnais qu’elle a 
besoin d’étre précisée dans sa formulation. Bien rares sont les modernes 
qui l’acceptent, parmi ceux, peu nombreux, qui la connaissent. Bien 
qu'elle ait été l’opinion de saint Thomas, les thomistes eux-mémes sont 
a peu prés unanimes a la combattre, quitte a lui attribuer la leur et a 
rejoindre la position du Maitre a leur insu, par d’autres biais. Nous 
l’appellerons «la doctrine ou thése scolastique», et l’exposerons plus en 
détail dans un instant, pour la défendre et la justifier. 


2. La position de Suarez 


A l’expérience, la formule scolastique se révéla dangereuse pour la 
paix publique de |’Eglise. On allait vers l’anarchie si chaque théologien 
pouvait prétendre imposer a la foi des autres théologiens ce qu’il estimait 
avoir démontré apodictiquement. Seule |’Eglise est juge en matiére de 
foi. Et puis cette liberté laissée 4 chaque théologien, voire a chaque 
fidéle de fixer la foi, ou au moins sa foi, n’était-elle pas le libre examen 
proné par les protestants, et si dangereux? 

On en arriva donc a une nouvelle formule que nous appellerons 
«opinion de Suarez», du nom de son principal défenseur, et que l’on 
peut résumer ainsi: «Aucune conclusion théologique n’est de foi avant 
la définition de |’Eglise, mais elle le devient si l’Eglise la définit». 

Cette position semblait inébranlable, ayant pour elle l’expérience 
des siécles: que de fois n’a-t-on pas vu, dans Vhistoire de |’Eglise, des 
conciles déclarant hérétiques des propositions qui jusque la avaient été 
librement défendues ? 

Malgré les apparences, la conclusion théologique n’avait pas trouvé 
son statut définitif. Un malin s’avisa d’aller déterrer dans les ceuvres de 
Molina une réflexion d’apparence aussi inoffensive que le caillou dont 
se servit David pour abattre Goliath. Molina faisait donc remarquer que 
le Christ a promis a son Eglise la grace d’exposer infailliblement ce qui 
a été révélé, mais qu’il ne lui a pas donné le charisme de l’inspiration. 
La Révélation a été close, et de maniére définitive, a la mort du dernier 
Apotre. L’Eglise ne peut donc pas faire que devienne de foi ou soit 
révélé, ce qui ne l’était pas avant telle définition dogmatique, qu’elle 
émane d’un concile cecuménique ou d’un Souverain Pontife. 

Cette doctrine est indiscutable. Elle est exposée clairement dans les 
Constitutions du Concile du Vatican: ‘“‘Neque enim Petri successoribus 
Spiritus Sanctus promissus est, ut eo revelante novam doctrinam 


4 Duns Scot, I Sent., d. 26, n. 26 (éd. Vives, t. 10, p. 316b). 
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patefacerent, sed ut, eo assistente, traditam per Apostolos revelationem 
seu fidei depositum sancte custodirent et fideliter exponerent» (D.-B., 
n. 1836). 

3. La thése moderne 


On s’avisa de dire que nulle vraie conclusion théologique n’est de foi 
par elle-méme et ne peut étre définie par l’Eglise comme révélée. 


La premiére proposition parait porter l’évidence en elle-méme. En 
effet, d’une part est de foi ce que Dieu révéle, et cela seulement. Or par 
définition, la vraie conclusion théologique est une vérité nouvelle, déduite 
d'une prémisse révélée, mais formellement distincte d’elle. Elle n’est 
donc pas de foi. 

Quant a l’impossibilité pour |’Eglise de définir une telle conclusion, 
elle résulte de la disparition du charisme de l’inspiration. Si l’Eglise, 
dit-on, déclarait de foi une vraie conclusion théologique, c’est-a-dire, 
par définition, une vérité nouvelle, elle s’arrogerait indiment la mission 
d’ajouter a la Révélation. 


La vraie conclusion théologique n’est donc ni de foi, ni méme dé- 
finissable: telle est opinion qui domine largement aujourd’hui. Nous 
Vappellerons «opinion moderne». 


Ses représentants sont plus attentifs a leur théories qu’a l’histoire 
des doctrines. A les en croire, l’Eglise n’aurait jamais défini une conclusion 
théologique: «Feuilletez l’Enchiridion Symbolorum de Denzinger, me 
disait un jour l’un d’eux, vous n’y trouverez pas une seule conclusion 
théologique»! 

Certains d’entre eux tolérent fort mal l’opinion scolastique en cette 
matiére, et la déclareraient volontiers contraire a la foi. Elle leur parait 
au moins trés dangereuse. J’aimerais bien qu’ils me disent au nom de 
quel texte de l’Ancien ou du Nouveau Testament ils la condamnent. 
Car s’ils veulent rester logiques avec eux-mémes, ils doivent s’abstenir 
en ces matiéres de toute argumentation, et recourir exclusivement au 
formellement révélé. 

Quelques-uns, il est vrai, soucieux de garder une certaine continuité 
avec les grands scolastiques dont volontiers ils se réclament, admettent 
la définibilité de certaines conclusions théologiques, celles qu’ils nom- 
ment «inproprement dites». Ainsi le R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange. Mais ce 
qu'il désigne sans équivoque possible, par cette formule, est le syllogisme 
dit explicatif, ou syllogisme d’exposition, qui n’a que les apparences du 
syllogisme, puisqu’il est incapable de produire une vérité nouvelle. En 
définitive, il disqualifie tous les vrais syllogismes théologiques, sauf ceux, 
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plutdt rares, dont les deux prémisses seraient révélées.® Cette derniére 
exception en faveur du syllogisme 4 majeure et mineure révélées, est 
trés commune aujourd’hui. I] semble que, ne triturant que du révélée, 
la raison ne doive produire que du révélé. Inutile de dire que cette fagon 
de juger est assez superficielle. 


4. La foi ecclésiastique 


Si opinion moderne sauve a peine les apparences du point de vue 
de la logique interne, elle est par contre un défi a l’histoire du dogme. 
Prétendre que les Conciles n’ont défini que ce qui se trouvait expressé- 
ment dans l’Ecriture est par trop invraisemblable. Pour sauver la face, 
certains ont mis en circulation une foi nouvelle, la «foi ecclésiastique». 
Ils expliquent: dans les vérités que |’Eglise définit, il faut distinguer 
celles qu'elle définit comme révélées: elles ne peuvent étre que le fruit 
d’un pseudo-syllogisme, d’une explication verbale, sans quoi |’Eglise 
dépasserait ses possibilités, prétendrait révéler de nouvelles vérités, 
puisque le propre du vrai syllogisme est de produire une vérité nouvelle. 
Mais il arrive aussi que l’Eglise définit une vérité simplement comme 
vraie: dans ce cas elle doit étre crue de foi ecclésiastique. 


La solution est ingénieuse, mais les difficultés apparaissent dés 
qu’on passe a l’examen des cas individuels de définitions dogmatiques. 
Elles se compliquent par la difficulté de définir le statut de cette «foi 
ecclésiastique»; qu’on essaie de la caser a l’intérieur de la vertu théolo- 
gale de foi, ou au dehors, elle est singuli¢rement encombrante! 


Ce que voyant, le P. Marin-Sola a essayé de frayer une voie nouvelle, 
ouverte aux faits dogmatiques, a tous les faits dogmatiques, auxquels 
les modernes ne témoignent vraiment pas assez de respect. I] distingue, 
comme je l’ai fait moi-méme, les syllogismes a certitude métaphysique 
et les syllogismes a certitude physique ou morale. Is sont tous de vrais 
syllogismes, puisqu’il y a vraiment discours et production d’une vérité 
nouvelle. Mais tandis que, dans le second groupe, l’esprit passe d’une 
chose a une autre, dans le syllogisme démonstratif, la raison passe 
simplement d’une notion a une autre. En définitive, la conclusion théo- 
logique proprement dite n’est qu’une explication de vérité révélée. En 
définissant cette conclusion, l|’Eglise échappera donc au reproche de 
s’arroger le pouvoir de révéler de nouvelles vérités. Mais la conclusion 

5 Reg. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., De Deo Uno, Paris, 1938, p. 43—49. — 
Jacques Maritain, Eléments de Philosophie, Petite logique, Paris, 1946, p. 278: 


“Tl importe de noter que le syllogisme d’exposition n’a que l’apparence du 
syllogisme et qu’en réalité il n’est pas un syllogisme)». 
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métaphysique étant le fruit d’un vrai syllogisme, il est prouvé, contre 
les modernes, que certaines conclusions peuvent étre définies, a savoir 
les conclusions a certitude métaphysique, ou proprement dites. 


Sile P. Marin-Sola n’avait dit et prouvé que cela, nous lui donnerions 
notre assentiment sans réserve. Mais il est allé plus loin et a attaqué sans 
discernement la vieille et traditionelle doctrine selon laquelle certaines 
conclusions théologiques peuvent s’imposer a la foi avant toute définition 
de l’Eglise. Son confrére et principal contradicteur, le P. Schultes, O. P., 
reconnaissait loyalement, tout en la combattant, que cette doctrine 
avait régné en maitresse incontestée jusqu’au Concile de Trente et que, 
méme aprés le Concile de Trente, elle avait trouvé des défenseurs au- 
torisés.6 Le P. Marin-Sola lui-méme, ayant été amené par ses contradic- 
teurs a produire l’argument de Tradition en faveur de sa théorie, s’est 
vu contraint de citer des auteurs favorables certes a la définibilité des 
conclusions théologiques, mais, qui allant bien au dela, justifiaient cette 
définibilité par le fait que ces conclusions appartenaient a la foi, fer se, 
avant toute définition. On peut croire qu'il en a cité le moins possible, 
puisqu’ils lui étaient contraires. Ils n’en sont pas moins la majorité.” 
Et pour cause... 


Mais laissons de cété la méthode fantaisiste selon laquelle le P. Marin- 
Sola traite les documents et les textes. Elle ne lui est pas personnelle, 
malheureusement. Retenons seulement que, pour avoir osé défendre la 
définibilité des conclusions théologiques proprement dites, il a paru, a 
beaucoup de nos contemporains, téméraire et exagéré. Malgré les éloges 


8 Reg.-M. Schultes, O. P., Introductio in historiam dogmatum, Paris, 
1922, p. 115—116: «A saec. XIV (il faudrait dire a@ saec. XII; comme ses 
confréres, mais contre toute évidence, le P. Schultes a essayé d’attirer le 
Docteur Angélique aux opinions modernes) invaluerat doctrina, ad fidem 
pertinere tantum ea quae expresse in S. Scriptura vel traditione habentur, 
sed simul ea quae inde bona ac necessaria consequentia deducuntur. Quae 
sententia etiam in saec. XVI communis atque recepta permansit». 

7 Donnons quelques exemples. Le Card. Franzelin, S. J., De Deo uno. 
Ed. altera, Rome, 1876, p. 21, écrit conformément a la doctrine tradition- 
nelle: “‘Cum constat utramque praemissam esse revelatam, vel cum una 
praemissa jam implicite continet id quod in conclusione enuntiatur, et 
altera licet non revelata evidenter manifestat hanc comprehensionem con- 
clusionis in praemissa revelata, sine dubio revelata est veritas quae in tali 
conclusione enuntiatur’’. Le P. Marin-Sola commente, II, p. 202: «Trois 
remarques a faire sur ce texte de l’illustre cardinal: 1° Il regarde comme in- 
clusives et définissables la plupart (plerumque) des conclusions théologi- 
ques...». Il les regarde non seulement comme définissables, mais comme 
appartenant a la fot, puisque révélées. On ne compte pas les passages sem- 
blables ot le P. Marin-Sola a traduit: sunt de fide, ou sunt revelata, par: elles 
sont définissables. P. Honoré Fabri, S. J. écrit: ‘‘Si antecedens est de fide, 
etiam consequens est de fide.’’ Le P. Marin-Sola explique: («est définissable 
de foi, aurait dit Serra»). Cf. p. 179 et autres passages paralléles p. 143, 172, 
182, 183, 202, 206, 220, 259, 266, etc. 
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qui ont accueilli l’édition espagnole de son Evolution homogéne du dogme 
catholique, et dont il est fait état dans la traduction francaise de 1924 et 
la réédition espagnole de 1952, il n’a que peu de disciples. La grande 
majorité de nos contemporains continue a nier la définibilité de toutes les 
vraies conclusions théologiques, quel que soit le degré de certitude 
rationelle a laquelle elles pourraient prétendre en raison de leurs prémisses. 
Si l’on fait une exception, c’est en faveur de la conclusion qui serait 
déduite de deux prémisses révélées, et non en faveur de la conclusion 
nécessaire, comme le voudrait le P. Marin-Sola. 


Si nous regardons la marche de cette évolution, nous constatons que 
la raison a perdu de plus en plus de son prestige en théologie. Selon les 
grands scolastiques jusqu’au Concile de Trente, la conclusion théologique 
nécessaire et évidente s’imposait a la foi par elle-méme; elle pouvait a 
fortiori étre définie. Aujourd’hui, elle n’est ni de foi, ni définissable. Et 
cela vaut a plus forte raison pour la conclusion théologique de certitude 
inférieure (physique ou morale). On ne saurait concevoir qu’une position 
qui soit davantage aux antipodes de la doctrine traditionelle, celle 
précisément qui a été condamnée récemment, la négation pure et simple 
de la valeur de la raison mise en face du révélé.® Cette position est du 
reste l’aboutissement logique de la pente sur laquelle glisse la théologie 
depuis qu’elle s’est écartée de la thése scolastique. Ce n’est pas en 
contraignant les textes de saint Thomas 4a dire le contraire de ce quwil 
a pensé qu’on sortira de l’orniére ot! se débattent nos contemporains. 


Il y a des malentendus entre les modernes et les scolastiques. J’ai 
démontré autrefois (cf. note 8) que les mots les plus usuels: theologia, 
articulus fider, objectum fider per se et per accidens, n’avaient pas le méme 
sens chez saint Thomas que dans nos manuels. Mais il y a aussi chez les 
modernes une incroyable confusion de vocabulaire. Ecoutez sur ce point 
un témoin qui mérite créance, puisqu’il a passé la fin de sa vie a essayer 
de débrouiller cet écheveau. J’ai nommé le P. Schultes, O. P., auteur 
d’une étude sur la fides implicita, (1920). I] écrit dans son Introductio in 
historiam dogmatum, p. 113: 


8 L. Charlier, Essai sur le probléme théologique, Thuillies, 1938, p. 149: 
«La conclusion théologique, au sens ou on l’entendra plus tard, ne se ren- 
contre pas dans le systeme théologique de saint Thomas». On ne trouve pas 
de négation aussi crue dans le livre du P. Chenu, Une Ecole de théologie: Le 
Saulchoiy, 1937; mais son article Position de la théologie, dans Revue des 
Sciences philosophiques, 24 (1935) 232—257 contenait maintes propositions 
qui étaient la négation indirecte de la conclusion théologique. Cf. Bonnefoi, 
La nature de la théologie selon saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1939; et La 
méthodologie théologique de saint Thomas, dans Revista Espanola de Teologia 
Io (1950) 41—8I. 
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Plures non jam distinguunt inter revelationem immediatam vel formalem 
(sive explicitam sive implicitam) et virtualem vel mediatam, sed distinguunt 
primo revelationem explicitam ab implicita, et implicitam distinguunt in 
quasi et vere implicitam vel in formaliter et virtualiter implicitam (cf. Mon- 
taigne), vel opponunt revelationem explicitam revelationi virtuali atque 
revelationem virtualem in implicitam et proprie virtualem subdistinguunt 
(cf. Johannes a S. Thoma, Salmanticentes et Billuart). Inde non parva 
confusio in terminologia exorta est, quae praecipue in quaestione de defini- 
bilitate conclusionum theologicarum magnas difficultates creavit. Proh 
dolore talis confusio tempore restaurationis theologiae scholasticae saeculo 
elapso revixit, immo adhuc aucta est. 


Considérant la vieille position scolastique comme seule logique et 
seule capable d’expliquer les définitions du magistére officiel, il m’incombe 
de l’exposer plus en détail et de la justifier: d’abord en levant l’équivoque 
qui a été fatale; en répondant ensuite aux objections que l’on a coutume 
de présenter contre elle. 


Ill. La these scolastique précisée et justifrée 


La formule «conclusion théologique» apparait pour la premiere fois, 
a ma connaissance, chez un auteur franciscain anonyme vers 1250, mais 
on s’est occcupé de la chose bien avant que cette formule ne devint 
d’usage commun. 


tI. Son énoncé chez les Maitres 


Saint Anselme préludait dignement a l’efflorescence du XIII* siécle, 
en cette matiére comme en tant d’autres, lorsqu’il écrivait au sujet de 
la procession du Saint-Esprit ex Patre Filioque: «Dans le symbole ou 
vous ne trouvez pas mentionnée la procession de |’Esprit-Saint ex Filio, 
vous ne trouvez pas davantage les mots de “‘personne”’ ou de “‘Trinité». 
Mais parce que les doctrines qu’expriment ces formules découlent trés 
clairement de ce que nous lisons [dans |’Ecriture], nous les croyons 
fermement de cceur et les confessons de bouche. C’est pourquoi nous 
devons recevoir comme certain, non seulement ce qui se lit dans |’ Ecriture, 
mats ce qui en découle nécessairement, lorsque rien ne s’y oppose».® 


® S. Anselme, De processione Spiritus Sancti, lib. 11: ““Quoniam tamen 
ex lis quae legimus haec apertissime sequuntur, constanter ea et corde 
credimus et ore confitemur. Quare non tantum suscipere cum certitudine 
debemus quae in sacra Scriptura leguntur, sed etiam ea quae ex iis nulla 
contradicente rationabili necessitate sequuntur.’’ Au méme chapitre, un 
peu plus haut, il répond a l’objection: ‘‘Non legimus alicubi eum (scil.: 
Spiritum Sanctum] de Filio procedere: Potius docemur per haec quae sic 
dicta sunt, et quae in similibus tacentur similiter intelligere, praesertim cum 
ex iis quae dicuntur nulla ratione contradicente ea quae non dicuntur 
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Le saint Docteur met donc sur le méme pied, au point de vue de 
l’acte de foi, les affirmations de |’Ecriture, et ce qui s’en suit: sed etiam 
ea quae ex his sequuntur. Nous n’avons pas encore le mot: conclusion 
théologique, mais la chose est désignée trés clairement. Saint Anselme 
précise méme les conditions que doivent réaliser ces conclusions pour 
s’imposer par elles-mémes a notre foi: elles doivent d’une part découler 
nécessairement: rationabili necessitate: d’autre part, étre a l’abri de toute 
contestation, étre évidentes: nulla alia contradicente ratione; haec aper- 
tissime sequuntur. 


La Somme d’Alexandre de Halés énumére déja les trois objects 
matériels de la foi. Tout chrétien doit croire: 


1° Ce qui précéde la foi: antecedentia ad fidem. 11 entend par 1a les 
vérités d’ordre naturel, spéculatives ou pratiques, que la révélation 
suppose. 

2° Ce qui constitue l’ object direct de la fot: les propositions du Symbole. 

3° Ce qui se déduit de lV’object direct de la fot, consequentia ad fidem, 
par exemple des articles du Symbole, comme I|’omniprésence divine, ou 
ce qui se raméne aux articles du Symbole, comme les points que déter- 
mine l’Ecriture; ou ceux que la Tradition nous a conservés... 


Cette énumération tripartite des vérités qu’il faut croire se retrouve 
chez tous les grands scolastiques. Comme la Somme d’Alexandre, ils 
mettent sur le méme pied les menus détails de la Bible et les conclusions 
du théologien: sequentia ad fidem. Comme elle, ils se désintéressent des 
conditions requises pour qu'une conclusion théologique s’impose a la foi, 
ce qui est certainement une lacune. Comme elle enfin, ils ne tiennent 
pas suffisamment compte de |’élément subjectif qui intervient en toute 
argumentation. Ce qui parait démontré pour l’un, est tenu pour faux 
par l’autre. Il est vrai que le texte de la Bible peut aussi étre l’object 
de contestations, mais leur ampleur et leur enjeu sont de moindre entité, 
comme le prouve le fait que les catholiques ont pu jusqu’a ces derniers 
temps se servir d’éditions critiques publiées par des protestants. 


Les exigences pratiques de cette différence entre «texte biblique» et 
«conclusion théologique» sont obvies: tout chrétien mis en présence d’un 
texte révélé lui doit son assentiment immédiat et inconditionné, s'il n’a 
pas de raison d’en mettre en doute l’authenticité. Mais puis-je m’arroger 
Je droit de déclarer hérétique un contradicteur qui ne se rend pas a une 


rationabili necessitate consequi apertissime viderimus.’’ Et encore au 
chapitre II: ‘‘Quoniam autem haec quae dicta sunt, pariter credimus in- 
dubitanter et confitemur..., debemus absque ulla ambiguitate quae ex his 
necessario sequuntur wno consensu suscipere.” 
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démonstration que je crois évidente? Qui d’entre nous voudrait subir 
cette loi de fer? Son application aurait tot fait, je ne dit pas: de diviser, 
mais d’anéantir |’Eglise. 

Les scolastiques auraient donc di énumérér les conditions requises 
pour qu’une conclusion théologique: sequentia ad fidem, s’impose a la 
foi, et préciser que si chacun doit se soumettre a la vérité d’ou qu'elle 
vienne, nul particulier n’a qualité pour décider si une doctrine est 
révélée ou si elle ne l’est pas. L’Eglise seule peut prononcer un jugement 
définitif. 

La différence entre les scolastiques et nous, c’est que eux pensaient 
d’abord a l’individuel, au social ensuite; tandis que nous pensons d’abord 
au social, a l’individuel apres. L’expression «étre de foi» se trouve ainsi 
avoir des acceptions différentes: elle signifiait ordinairement au Moyen- 
Age: s’imposer a la foi individuelle; aujourd’hui, elle signifie: étre 
imposé a la foi de la société qu’est |’Eglise. L’affirmation commune aux 
grands scolastiques et selon laquelle les conclusions théologiques (né- 
cessaires et évidentes, précisent saint Anselme et Duns Scot) sont de foi 
par elles-mémes, est exorbitante et dangereuse, si l’on interpréte le de 
fide a la moderne, socialement; elle est normale, si l’on comprend le de 
fide a Vancienne, individuellement. Les logiciens sont d’accord pour 
reconnaitre que l’assentiment a la conclusion d’un syllogisme apodictique 
régulier est nécessaire pour quiconque a compris le sens de ses prémisses. 

L’énumération des objects matériels de la foi était donc un théme 
classique de l’enseignement de la théologie au Moyen-Age, et ce théme 
a fourni aux maitres de ce temps I|’occasion d’exprimer leurs convictions 
sur la valeur de la conclusion théologique, avec les deux graves lacunes 
que je viens de relever. Un autre théme, imposé par l’usage eut ce méme 
résultat. Il est souvent énoncé en ces termes: Utrum liceat opinari de 
notionibus divinis ? 

La Somme d’Alexandre de Halés reproduit la réponse de Guillaume 
d’Auxerre, lequel se montrait vraiment trop libéral a propos des théories 
de Gilbert de la Porrée, en assurant que l’on pouvait en penser ce qu’on 
voulait. 

Avec saint Bonaventure, la réaction commence trés nette: «Quand 
il s’agit de doctrines connexes avec la foi [entendez: avec le Symbole] 
et |’Ecriture, si l’une des opinions en présence se déduit des articles du 
Symbole ou de l’Ecriture, et l’autre leur est opposée, il est permis avant 
que la question soit tirée au clair, d’opter librement pourl’une ou |’autre 
des deux opinions. Mais cela n’est plus permis quand la question a été 
résolue: sed post pertractationem non licet. Bien plus ce serait un péché, 
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tout comme si l’on se permettait de mettre en doute ce qui est déterminé 
par le Symbole et l’Ecriture. Qu’on se référe au cas de Gilbert de la 
Porrée au sujet des propriétés. Il affirmait qu’elles n’étaient pas Dieu. 
Mais si lui a raison, la foi enseigne l’erreur. En effet l’Eglise adore les 
propriétés divines. Si Gilbert a raison, il s’en suit qu’elle adore ce qui 
n’est pas Dieu, et qu’il faut adorer ce qui n’est pas Dieu.!® 


. On aura remarqué au passage l’équivalence affirmée par le Docteur 
Séraphique: Post pertractionem [il ne dit pas: post definitionem] non 
licett immo peccatum est sicut in his quae determinata sunt per fidem et 
Scripturam.4 

La réponse de saint Thomas a la méme question: Utrum liceat 
opinart de notionibus est rarement alléguée par ses disciples d’aujourd hui. 
S’ils la produisent pour échapper au reproche de prétérition, ils la 
reléguent au bas d’une page, dans les obscurités d’un sous-sol. Mais 
toutes les éditions de la Somme, critiques ou non, portent ce texte. Et 
quand bien méme on le supprimerait, on pourrait reconstituer par des 
passages paralléles la pensée de saint Thomas telle quelle s’y manifeste, 
et qui est d’ailleurs, je le répéte, celle de tows ses contemporains. 

Comme saint Bonaventure, il met sur le méme plan des objets 
indirects de la foi, les détails de l’Ecriture et les conclusions théologiques: 

Indirecte vero ad fidem pertinent ea ex quibus negatis consequitur ali- 
quid contrarium fidei; sicut si quis diceret Samuelem non esse filium Hel- 
canae; ex hoc enim sequitur Scripturam divinam esse falsam. Circa hujus- 
modi ergo absque periculo haeresis aliquis falsum potest opinari, antequam 
consideretur, vel determinatum sit, quod ex hoc sequitur aliquid contrarium fi- 
dei, et maxime si non pertinaciter adhaereat: sed postquam manifestum est, 
et praecipue si sit per ecclesiam determinatum, quod ex hoc sequitur aliquid 
contrarium fidei, in hoc errare non esset absque haeresi. Et propter hoc multa 
nunc reputantur haeretica, quae prius non reputabantur, propter hoc quod 
nunc est magis manifestum, quid ex eis sequatur.’’!* 


Saint Thomas a posé les principes, en se basant sur ce fait que les 
notions de foi et d’hérésie sont corrélatives. Pour qu'il y ait hérésie, il 
faut ou l’évidence de la démonstration: postquam manifestum est; ou la 
définition de | Eglise: et praecipue si sit per Ecclesiam determinatum. La 


10S, Bonav., I Sent., d. 27, p. 1, a. I, q. 4 (I, 478): ““Utrum peccatum sit 
de notionibus sive proprietatibus opinari.”’ 

11 Suivant sa coutume, Marin-Sola II, p. 143, a commenté ce texte de 
facon tendancieuse: ‘‘post pertractionem in Concilio.”’ C’est vrai que Gilbert 
fut désavoué par le concile de Reims. Mais ce concile régional n’avait pas 
qualité pour définir la foi. Saint Bonaventure n’en appelle pas a l’autorité 
du concile, mais a la démonstration de l’erreur: ‘‘Si postquam ostensum est 
sibi inconveniens, non retractasset errorem, fuisset ab Ecclesia haereticus 
judicatus.”’ 

12 S. Thomas, Sum. Th., I, q. 32, a. 4. 
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définition du Magistére cl6t tout débat; mais elle n’est pas absolument 
nécessaire: une bonne démonstration peut suffire: postquam manifestum 
est. Saint Thomas en est tellement persuadé que passant aux applications, 
il ne mentionne méme pas l’intervention du Magistére pour expliquer le 
nombre croissant de théses autrefois librement disputées et déja relé- 
guées de son temps parmi les hérésies: propter hoc quod nunc est magis 
manifestum quid ex eis sequatur. 

Pour établir les principes, saint Thomas a pris comme exemple un 
détail historique de la Bible. Il va maintenant les appliquer a la doctrine 
des attributs divins dont Gilbert affirmait qu’elles ne sont pas Dieu: 


Sic igitur dicendum est, quod circa notiones aliqui absque periculo 
haeresis contrarie sunt opinati, non intendentes sustinere aliquid con- 
trarium fidei; sed si quis falsum opinaretur circa notiones, considerans, quod 
ex hoc sequatur aliquid contrarium fidei, in haeresim laberetur. 


On remarquera que, comme saint Bonaventure, il justifie la note 
d’hérésie non par une définition dogmatique: il n’y en avait pas eu au 
concile de Reims (1147), mais par la démonstration évidente: considerans 
quod ex hoc sequatur aliquid contrarium fidet. 


Duns Scot parle exactement comme ses illustres prédécesseurs, en 
ajoutant a la thése traditionelle une précision intéressante que nous 
avions trouvée chez saint Anselme, mais moins clairement formulée: 
“Tl ne faut déclarer vérité de foi que ce qui est enseigné par |’Ecriture, 
ou considéré comme tel par l’Eglise universelle, ou déduit de maniére 
nécessaive et évidente, de l’enseignement de 1’Ecriture ou de celui de 
l’Eglise. Nihil est asserendum esse de veritate fidei nisi quod traditur in 
Scriptura, vel ab universali declaratur Ecclesia, vel ex altero istarum 
sic tradito vel declarato necessario et evidenter sequitury. 


On ne peut qu’admirer la plénitude de cette formule. Duns Scot 
distingue expressément les deux sources de la Révelation: Ecriture et 
Tradition, chose rare en ce temps; et il les met sur le méme rang. A 
leurs données explicites, il ajoute, comme s’imposant également a la foi, 
les conclusions obtenues soit a partir de |’Ecriture, soit a partir de la 
Tradition, pourvu qu’elles réunissent le double caractére d’étre a la fois 
métaphysiques et évidentes. Ce faisant, il ne jette pas le discrédit sur 
les conclusions des arguments théologiques de pure convenance. Mais il 
dit équivalement, et combien opportunément! qu’elles ne s’imposent 
pas a la foi par elles-mémes. 


18 Duns Scot, I Sent., d. 26, n. 26 (éd. Vivés, t. 10 p. 316b). 
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2. Les lacunes de la thése scolastique et son évolution. 


Le contexte doctrinal et psychologique du XIII® siécle et du XIV°® 
explique pourquoi les maitres de ce temps n’ont pas éprouvé le besoin 
de distinguer les conditions de la foi individuelle et celles de la foi sociale 
ou publique. Cette omission n’en constituait pas moins une grave lacune. 
L’évidence est une norme subjective, influencable par les passions, les 
préjugés d’Ecole. L’expérience ne devait pas tarder 4 montrer la nécessité 
d’une norme extérieure pour régler la profession de foi publique. I] n’y 
avait pas du reste a l’inventer, car on reconnaissait unaniment l’exi- 
stence et la valeur de définitions pontificales et conciliaires. Mais il 
fallait l’insérer dans la théorie. Quelques auteurs, par exemple, le Card. 
Gotti, O. P., parvinrent a4 distinguer le sens individuel et le sens social 
de la formule «étre de foi», mais ils ne firent pas souche. 


BY 


Pratiquement, |’Eglise continua a se réserver le droit de déclarer 
hérétique telle ou telle doctrine. Ses interventions étaient d’autant plus 
nécessaires et fréquentes que des controverses retentissantes: Immaculée- 
Conception, Saint Nom de Jésus, de auxilits, opposaient entre eux de 
grands ordres religieux, et que l’on dépassait parfois la mesure. L’on 
shabitua ainsi a considérer comme de foz les seules conclusions définies 
par l’Eglise. La théorie, suivant le cours des événements, continua a 
évoluer vers le sens social de la formule de fide. Au terme de cette évolu- 
tion il était fatal qu’on trouvat cette proposition: «Ne peuvent étre dites 
de foi que les conclusions définies par |’Eglise». Elle avait pour corollaire 
nécessaire cette autre thése qui, faute de nécessaires distinctions, sem- 
blait la négation pure et simple de la thése scolastique: «Nulle conclusion 
théologique ne peut étre dite de foi avant la définition de !’Eglise». 


La rupture avec la tradition médiévale n’apparaissait peut-étre pas 
de facgon évidente, étant donné que ni saint Anselme, ni les grands 
maitres du XIII°® siécle n’avaient employé la formule: conclusion théo- 
logique. Et puis, l’on pouvait se consoler de cette rupture en considérant 
que la nouvelle théorie était seule capable d’expliquer les faits, et, par 
suite, seule susceptible de faire unanimité. C’était si simple, si conforme 
au surplus avec la pratique de l’Eglise: avant la définition de |’Eglise, 
chacun peut défendre son opinion: licet opinari, précisément parce que 
la conclusion théologique n’est pas encore de foi. Aprés la définition, ce 
n’est plus permis; ce qui était hier encore opinion discutable est désormais 
vérité de foi; ou ce qui revient au méme, vérité révélée. 

Survint Molina et sa fameuse réflexion. L’Eglise, disait-il, précédant 
de plusieurs siécles le concile cecuménique du Vatican, «l’Eglise ne peut 
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rien révéler. Elle ne peut donc pas faire que soit de foi aprés la définition 
ce qui ne l’était pas auparavant». Molina ne dirigeait pas cette observa- 
tion contre la thése scolastique, puisque lui-méme l’avait adoptée: 
“Consuevimus enim dicere de fide esse ea quae ex articulis consequun- 
tur’’.14 En fait, elle devait rendre intenable la position de Suarez. Mais 
au lieu de provoquer les distinctions nécessaires qui auraient montré la 
compatibilité de la thése scolastique et de la nouvelle théorie, elle a 
précipité la décadence du prestige de la raison et amené la thése moderne: 
la conclusion théologique n’est ni de foi, ni méme définissable de foi 
divine. 

Ces néo-scolastiques peuvent bien se réclamer de saint Thomas: ils 
sont en réalité beaucoup plus proches des antiscolastiques que de la 
doctrine thomiste et scolastique. Tous leurs expédients réunis sont 
incapables d’expliquer les faits dogmatiques, notamment l’usage, vieux 
comme l’Eglise, de faire discuter entre théologiens (et que peut faire un 
théologien sinon argumenter?) les doctrines suspectes et celles qui 
paraissent exprimer la foi authentique. Si ces néo-scolastiques ont raison, 
il faudra bannir du prochain concile cecuménique tous les théologiens, 
et n’y admettre que les exégétes. Et encore faudra-t-il interdire a ces 
derniers de rechercher ce qu’ils appellent le «sens conséquent» et qui n’est 
autre chose que la «conclusion théologique» des théologiens. 


3. La solution du vieux probléme 


De ce qui précéde, il apparait que la solution du vieux probléme est 
a chercher dans la conciliation des deux théses apparemment contra- 
dictoires, mais qui expriment toutes deux des faits d’expérience. Avec 
les scolastiques, mais en les précisant, il faut dire que la conclusion 
théologique nécessaire et évidente s’impose d’elle-méme a la foi de celui 
qui comprend les prémisses et voit leur connexion. Avec Suarez, mais en le 
précisant, il faut ajouter que la conclusion théologique, méme nécessaire 
et évidente, n’est pas de for publique avant la définition de |’Eglise. 

I] ne faudrait pas considérer cette distinction de foi individuelle et 
de foi sociale ou publique comme un expédient. La meilleure preuve de 
la vérité des théses ainsi retouchées et conciliées, c’est qu’elles s’accordent 
parfaitement aux faits dogmatiques, sont seules capables de les expliquer, 
et s’appellent mutuellement. 

Oui, Molina avait raison. La Révélation est close. L’Eglise, par ses 
définitions, ne peut ni ne veut y ajouter quoi que ce soit. Mais aussi 


144 Molina, S. J., Im Summam S. Thomae, 1, q. I, a. 2 disp. 1. 
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bien, comment n’a-t-on pas remarqué qu’en définissant une doctrine — 
et c’est presque toujours une conclusion théologique — elle ne dit pas: 
«Ceci appartiendra désormais a la foiy, mais: «Je déclare que ceci appar- 
tient au dépdt de la foi et par conséquent doit étre cru par tous». En 
d’autres termes, l’Eglise ne définit pas une doctrine pour qu’elle appar- 
tienne au dépét de la foi, mais parce qu’elle lui a toujours appartenu. 


Le cas de l’Immaculée-Conception est particuliérement instructif 
a ce sujet. Elle ne se trouve pas expressément révélée dans la Bible. 
L’argument de Tradition n’est peut-étre pas aussi net que certains 
voudraient bien le dire. En tout cas, les origines de cette croyance ne 
donnent pas l’impression qu’elle a été expressément enseignée par les 
Apéotres. Et pourtant, Pie IX, passant outre a des siécles de discussions 
bien connues, a pu invoquer le perpetuus Ecclesiae sensus. Les Fréres 
Mineurs notamment, n’ont pas attendu la décision du Magistére supréme 
pour «croire», au sens théologique de ce mot, en l’Immaculée-Conception 
et pour la présenter comme doctrine révélée. Leur prédication, leurs 
écrits ont rétabli la situation sérieusement compromise par l’opposition 
des plus grands Docteurs du Moyen-Age. La vraie foi, le perpetuus 
Ecclesiae sensus auquel en appellera Pie IX, étaient faits de ces adhésions 
individuelles. La bulle Ineffabilis Deus ne modifiera en rien la foi de 
l’Eglise. Elle imposera silence aux contradicteurs de ce que l’on nommait 
«opinion franciscaine» et qui était en réaltité une doctrine révélée 
implicitement, déduite du formellement révélé d’abord par le sens 
chrétien: decuit, poturt, ergo fecit, plus tard par un argument apodictique 
se développant a partir de la primauté du Christ et de la T. S. Vierge.6 


15 Norb. Del Prado, O. P., Divus Thomas et Bulla Dogmatica “‘Ineffabilis 
Deus,’ Frib. Helv., 1919, p. 309 reconnaissait la solidité interne de cette 
démonstration: “In hac quidem via, posito quod si Adamus non peccasset, 
Filius Dei adhuc incarnatus fuisset, atque exinde praesupposita electione 
Beatissimae Virginis ad Divinam Maternitatem ante praevisum Adami 
peccatum, bene omnia procedunt ordine logico, omnia optime consonant, atque 
ex praedestinatione Christi mecessaria deductione pervenire oportet ad 
praeservationem usque Matris Christi, non solum a macula, verum et a debito 
personali contrahendi maculam, et ab omnibus ac singulis quae sub nomine 
peccati originalis clauduntur et continentur.’’ Les soulignés sont ndtres; 
(cf. item p. 129). Le P. Marin-Sola ne s’est pas rendu compte que la bulle 
dogmatique Ineffabilis Deus avait adopté et le point de départ de la démon- 
stration scotiste du privilége, a savoir: la primauté du Christ et de sa Mere 
(y compris le corollaire: uno eodemque decreto) ; et la conclusion, & savoir: une 
Immaculée sans debitum peccati, ainsi que je l’ai démontré dans La negacidn 
del debitum peccati en Maria. Sintesis historica. Rome, P. Ateneo Antoniano, 
1954; — Quelques théories modernes du debitum peccati. Rome, ibid., 1954; — 
Marie préservée de toute tache de péché, dans VIII Congrés Marial National, 
Lyon, 1954; p. 187-200; — Marie indemne de toute tache de péché originel, 
dans Virgo Immaculata, t. XIII, Rome, 1957. 
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Que l’on prenne des cas de conclusions théologiques improprement 
dites, c’est-a-dire ne donnant par elles-mémes qu’une certitude physique 
ou morale; ou celui de conclusions métaphysiques, on verra que toujours 
elles avaient conquis la créance de milieux plus ou moins étendus avant 
d’étre définies. Cela justifie la thése scolastique retouchée: «Certaines 
conclusions théologiques se sont imposées et peuvent s’imposer a la foi 
individuelle avant toute définition de l’Eglise». Et cela explique aussi 
que |’Eglise puisse définir une conclusion théologique sans dépasser ses 
pouvoirs, sans révéler quoi que ce soit, sans faire que soit de foi ce qui 
ne l’était pas auparavant. Cette vérité nouvelle que |’Eglise impose a la 
foi de tous a bien pu demeurer cachée pendant bien longtemps, n’avoir 
pas toujours été crue explicitement par la majorité des croyants. Elle 
était, au moins en droit, la foi de l’Eglise, puisqu’elle était contenue 
virtuellement dans le dépét révéleé. 


Qui n’admet pas la thése scolastique des conclusions théologiques 
s’imposant a la foi individuelle par elles-mémes est incapable de légitimer 
les cas multiples de définitions dogmatiques portant sur des conclusions 
théologiques. I] se rend vulnérable a souhait a l’objection tirée de Molina. 
Ne pouvant nier les faits, il ne pourra se tirer d’affaire qu’en brouillant 
la terminologie, et c’est bien ce quise produit sous nos yeux au témoignage 
du P. Schultes: Talis confusio... saeculo elapso, immo aucta est. 


IV. Réponse aux objections 


Les difficultés que l’on a élevées contre la thése scolastique se trou- 
vent dans la formule retouchée que je propose. I] me faut donc y répondre. 


Obj. 1. — La foi, dit-on justement, porte sur ce que Dieu a réveélé. 
Or, de votre propre aveu, tout vrai syllogisme a pour effet de produire 
une vérité nouvelle, grace a l'intervention du raisonnement. Peut-on 
honnétement affirmer que Dieu a révélé cette conclusion, ceuvre de 
votre raison? 


Rép. — Il est indéniable que cette objection fait impression sur nos 
contemporains, mais je persiste a croire que les scolastiques l’auraient 
pressentie, si elle avait exprimé la vérité. Nous verrons que la logique 
justifie la thése scolastique. Mais écartons d’abord l’objection. 

A ceux qui tiennent pour révélées les conclusions obtenues de deux 
prémisses révélées, je réplique ad hominem: croyez-vous donc que la 
raison soit immunisée contre toute erreur par le seul fait de manipuler 
une majeure et une mineure révélées? Il semble au contraire que la 
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raison manoeuvrera avec d’autant plus de sécurité qu’elle se tiendra 
sur son propre terrain, utilisera ses propres principes. 

De toute maniére, la valeur d’une conclusion dépendant essentielle- 
ment de la raison, et celle-ci étant faillible, il est arbitraire de considérer 
certaines conclusions comme 4 I’abri de toute erreur. Si l’on veut mar- 
quer leur degré de certitude, il faut se baser, non sur l’origine des 
prémisses, mais sur leur teneur intrinséque, étant entendu qu’un syllogis- 
me ne sera dit théologique que s’il a au moins une prémisse révélée. 

Obj. 2. — Soit, dira-t-on, la conclusion obtenue de deux prémisses 
révélées n’est pas plus garantie contre l’erreur que celle qui découle 
d’une majeure révélée et d’une mineure de raison. Mais en définitive 
elles sont toutes deux sur le méme niveau; de votre propre aveu, elles 
sont faillibles. 

Rép. — Oui, c’est vrai! l’esprit humain peut s’égarer dans l’acte de 
raisonner, tout comme dans celui de juger. C’est pourquoi le théologien qui 
démontre doit toujours étre prét a soumettre ses conclusions au jugement 
de la sainte Eglise, exactement comme le simple fidéle au sortir d’un 
sermon sur la Trinité ou sur l’Incarnation. C’est pourquoi aussi le théo- 
logien n’a pas le droit d’exiger d’autrui qu'il croit ses conclusions. Mais 
de méme que nul fidéle n’est dispensé de croire sous prétexte qu'il a 
peut-étre mal compris le prone de son curé, et cela arrive souvent, ainsi 
nul théologien n’est dispensé d’adhérer 4 une conclusion théologique 
nécessaire et évidente, sous prétexte qu’il peut se tromper. 

L’esprit humain mérite autant de crédit dans l’acte de raisonner que 
dans celui de juger ou d’appréhender. I] est entendu qu’un raisonnement 
capable de donner une certitude seulement physique ou morale est 
faillible, non seulement par le fait d’une déficience toujours possible de 
la raison, mais aussi par le fait que ni les lois physiques, ni celles de l’ordre 
moral ne sont absolues. Pour cette raison, nous avons éliminé de notre 
perspective les syllogismes théologiques a certitude physique et morale. 
Mais il s’agit d’une vraie démonstration métaphysique, il n’est pas au 
pouvoir de qui per¢oit l’énoncé des prémisses et leur connexion de refuser 
son assentiment a la conclusion. 

Théoriquement, on pourrait distinguer deux stades dans cet assenti- 
ment a la conclusion théologique proprement dite. En un premier 
instant, on y adhére comme conclusion; ensuite considérant qu'elle est 
contenue dans la majeure révélée, on la regoit comme étant elle-méme 
révélée. Mais c’est la une distinction purement théorique, car le caractére 
intelligible de la majeure révélée n’obnubile en rien son origine divine 
et la foi qu’elle mérite par la méme. 


10 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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La perception de la conclusion d’un syllogisme théologique propre- 
ment dit est donc aussi instantanée que celle de tout autre syllogisme 
démonstratif: «En méme temps ... qu'il connait la vérité de la Mineure 
prise comme telle (c’est-a-dire percue sous la dépendance de la Majeure) 
l’esprit connait im actu signato ... la vérité de la conclusion, et n’a plus 
qu’a réaliser in actu exercito cette connaissance, en formulant la proposi- 
tion elle-méme qui l’exprime».?® 

Et puisque de Syllogisme est une argumentation dans laquelle, au 
point de vue des relations logiques, on conclut d’une vérité plus uni- 
verselle A une vérité moins universelle contenue en elle», 11 est manifeste 
que Dieu en révélant la premiére a révélé la seconde. Nous parvenons 
a celle-ci par le discours rationnel, mais ce discours est une prise normale 
de possession de la vérité révélée et il est infaillible per se, lorsqw il 
conclut de prémisses nécessaires. Le révélé implicite est donc vraiment 
révélé; il n’est dit implicite qu’en fonction de notre maniére discursive 
de connaitre. Pour un pur esprit, il serait aussi immédiat que le révélé 
explicite. 

Obj. 3. — Contre cette conclusion, on cite volontiers l’axiome: 
Pejorem sequitur semper conclusio partem. Donc, dit-on, en tout syllogisme 
ou la mineure sera de raison, la conclusion sera de raison. 


Rép. — L’axiome est employé ici en une matiére pour laquelle il 
n’a pas été fait. I] vise le cas ou, dans un méme syllogisme, s’affrontent 
deux propositions disparates, l’une affirmative, l’autre négative; ou 
encore, l’une universelle, l’autre particuliére. Le fait qu’une prémisse 
a été révélée ne la rend ni «meilleure», ni «pire» au point de vue logique; 
pour la raison bien simple qu’elle est prémisse non en tant que révélée, 
mais en tant qu’intelligible. Or selon saint Augustin, guod intelligimus 
debemus ratiom, quod credimus auctoritati.17 Le syllogisme théologique 
suivra donc les lois communes du syllogisme, et il est arbitraire de 
distinguer, comme prémisses et aux effets de la conclusion, la prémisse 
révélée et celle qui ne l’est pas. 


Au reste, ceux-la méme qui font cette objection, ont-ils songé sé- 
rieusement a faire accepter comme vérité de raison, par un pur philosophe, 
la conclusion d’un syllogisme dont la majeure serait une vérité propre- 
ment surnaturelle ? Qu’il me soit permis de citer ici un témoin autorisé 
en la matiére. M. Et. Gilson estime «absurdité: que l’on puisse accepter 
par la foi la majeure d’un syllogisme et avoir la science de sa conclusion. 

16 J. Maritain, Eléments de Philosophie, Paris, 1946, p. 183. — Pour la 


citation suivante, ibid., p. 209. 
17 S. Aug., De util. credendi, c. 11, n. 25 (PL 42, 83). 
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Si l’on part d’une croyance pour en déduire le contenu, ajoute-t-il, on 
n’obtiendra jamais que de la croyancey.}8 

La force de la vérité est telle que les modernes arrivent pratiquement 
aux mémes conclusions, aprés avoir protesté que les meilleures conclu- 
sions théologiques ne sont ni de foi, ni méme définissables. Donnons 
quelques exemples, pris de Tanquerey. 

“Si deux termes sont corrélatifs, du fait que l’un des deux est révélé 
l’autre l’est aussi. Par exemple, lorsque Dieu dit au Messie: ‘“‘Vous étes 
mon fils», il révéle implicitement qu’il est son Pére .. .» C’est vrai, mais 
la proposition: «Je suis votre Pére» est bel et bien déduite, et contient 
une vérité formellement nouvelle. C’est une vraie conclusion théologique, 
s’‘imposant a la foi par elle-méme (Cf. Synopsis, t. II, éd. 1933, p. 107). 

Tanquerey continue; «Lorsqu’une des deux contradictoires est 
révélée, par le fait méme l’autre est condamnée, et réciproquement . . .» 
(1bid.). Ici encore nous sommes en pleine doctrine scolastique: “In- 
directe vero pertinent ad fidem ea ex quibus negatis consequitur aliquid 
contrarium fider (S. Thomas, S. Th., I, q. 32, a. 4). Mais cela n’est pas 


18 Et. Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale, Paris, 1932. Citons 
pour finir le corps d’un article de saint Thomas (Sum. Theol., III, q. 27, a. 1) 
qui montre, d’une part, l’adhésion de principe du Docteur Angélique a la 
doctrine que nous avons nommée scolastique; et d’autre part la faillibilité 
de nos argumentations: 

Respondeo dicendum quod de sanctificatione Beatae Mariae, quod 
scilicet fuerit sanctificata in utero, nihil in Scriptura canonica traditur, quae 
etiam nec de ejus nativitate mentionem facit. Sicut tamen Augustinus [en 
réalité, le ps.-Augustin] in sermone de Assumptione ipsius Virginis rationa- 
biliter argumentatur quod corpore sit assumpta in coelum (quod tamen 
Scriptura non tradit), ita etiam rationabiliter argumentari possumus quod 
fuerit sanctificata in utero. Rationabiliter enim creditur quod illa quae 
genuit Unigenitum a Patre, plenum gratiae et veritatis, prae omnibus aliis 
majora privilegia gratiae acceperit: unde, ut legitur Luc. I: Angelus ei dixit: 
“Ave, gratia plena.’’ Invenimus autem quibusdam aliis hoc privilegium 
esse concessum ut in utero sanctificarentur; sicut Hieremiae dictum est: 
Antequam exires de vulva, sanctificavi te; et sicut Joanni Baptistae de quo 
dictum est Luc. I: «Spiritu Sancto replebitur adhuc ex utero matris suae». 
Unde rationabiliter creditur quod B. Virgo sanctificata fuerit antequam ex 
utero nasceretur. 

Le travail du théologien a pour but non d’établir des vérités naturelles, 
mais de fixer, et au besoin préciser la croyance. Tel était manifestement le 
but que se proposait le ps.-Augustin. Telle est aussi la fin de saint Thomas 
dans cet article. Prenant modeéle sur le ps.-Augustin, le Docteur Angélique 
recourt & un argument de convenance: ita etiam vationabiliter argumentari 
possumus. Mais la conclusion est présentée pour ce qu’elle est réellement, au 
moins en droit: vationabile obsequium nostyum, une adhésion de foi suffisam- 
ment motivée: unde vationabiliter creditury. Le parallélisme des deux formules 
est voyant: au rationabiliter argumentart possumus, correspond le unde 
vationabiliter credituy. Un simple argument de convenance ne peut prétendre 
arriver a fixer la foi de maniére apodictique. 

En fait la conclusion est erronée. Ce n’est pas le lieu de montrer ici ce qui 
a empéché le Docteur Angelique d’appliquer le principe excellent qu'il avait 
posé: B. Virgo prae omnibus alits majora privilegia gratiae accepit. 


10* 
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révélé directe, vi terminorum, C’est encore et toujours une conclusion 
théologique proprement dite. 

La proposition particuliére déduite d’une proposition universelle 
n’est pas considérée en logique comme une vraie conclusion, parce 
qu’elle est déja affirmée dans la majeure obtenue par observation.}9 
Soit ce syllogisme: Tous les voyageurs qui se trouvaient dans tel car ont 
péri. Or mon ami X se trouvait dans ce car. Donc il a péri. Simple syllogis- 
me d’exposition, dira-t-on avec raison. Mais lorsque la proposition 
universelle est connue par un témoignage digne de créance, tel que le 
témoignage divin, le syllogisme retrouve son efficacité native et produit 
effectivement une vérité nouvelle, distincte de celle que Dieu a révélée. 
Soit ce syllogisme: «Tous les hommes ressusciteront. Or Pierre est 
homme. Donc Pierre ressuscitera.» Cette conclusion est de foi, assure 
Tanquerey, qui la classe parmi les formellement révélées. Mais ot a-t-il 
trouvé cette proposition dans le dépét révélé ? Ni l’Ecriture, ni la Tradi- 
tion ne se sont occupés de cet individu. 

Au fond, dans tous ces exemples exprimant des cas différents, nous 
constatons le transvasement signalé au début de cette étude. On considére 
comme relevant de la sémantique des opérations de l’esprit qui, comme 
telles, ne peuvent étre que du domaine de la logique. On en arrive ainsi 
a considérer comme «formellement révélé» ce qui n’est tel qu’implicite- 
ment; et, faisant violence a la plus élémentaire logique, on en est arrivé 
a parler de «formaliter implicite revelatum», ce qui constitue une contra- 
diction dans les termes, qu’on prenne formaliter et implicite dans leur 
sens commun, ou que l’on s’arréte aux définitions données par tel au- 
teur. En cette affaire, deux sciences souffrent violence: la sémantique 
que l’on enfle démesurément, et la logique que l’on malméne. Le résultat 
final est le discrédit de la raison, l’avilissement de la théologie qui 
n’apparait plus que comme un divertissement pour dilettanti, ou l’une 
des manifestations du sentiment religieux. 

Pour sortir de l’orniére, il faut revenir franchement a la doctrine 
scolastique, en précisant que l’évidence, chose subjective, ne peut con- 
traindre que celui qui la pergoit. On réserve ainsi a |’Eglise le droit 
d’imposer a la foi de tous une conclusion théologique qui est de foi, non 
parce que l’Eglise la définit, mais parce qu'elle était révélée dans les 
prémisses et crue, comme telle, par tous ceux qui l’y ont vue, ou du 
moins pressentie. 

JEAN-FR. BONNEFOY, O. F. M. 
Grottaferrata, Italy 


19 Cf, Maritain, op. cit. supra n. 5, p. 250. 


COMPLEMENTARY NOTE 
ON THE EARLY SCHOLASTIC 
COMMENTARII IN PSALMOS 


ib a previous article, published in the Franciscan Studies,1 I undertook 
the tedious task of disentangling the intricate connexions between the 
early Commentaries on the Psalter in the XIIth century. Since then, 
some facts have come to my knowledge, which prompted me to reconsider 
the matter. 

The aforesaid article took for granted that the Expositio in psalmos, 
published in Migne PL 152, was really written by St. Bruno the Carthu- 
sian, and also that the Expositio psalmorum, printed in Migne PL 131 
among the works of Remi d’Auxerre, is older than the XIth century.? 
It overlooked furthermore the important fact that those two Exposi- 
tiones are closely related, not only to each other, but also to two, un- 
fortunately unedited, Glosses on the Psalter, viz. the so called Remigius 
in Psalterium, preserved in codex Admont gg, and the Glosula Gilberti 
Universalis, transmitted in codex Laon 17. All four commentaries con- 
tain, indeed, apropos of Ps. 21, a very similar and partly identical 
discussion on the Eucharist. 

In trying to disclose the undeniable parentage involved, I arrived, 
concerning the genealogy of the Commentaries on the Psalter, at sur- 
prising results, which I consider important enough to be exposed here 
at some length. 

To simplify matters, we shall designate the pseudo-remigian Gloss 
of Admont as Rem: A, the Exposition of the Pseudo-Remi in Migne as 
Remi M, the one ascribed to St. Bruno the Carthusian as Bruno and the 
Gloss of Laon as Glosula. 


Whatever relations may connect Remi M, Bruno and Glosula, all 
three Commentaries rely directly upon Rem: A. This fundamental 
statement has to be proven carefully for each of them, not the least for 
Remi M, which presents special difficulties. 


1D. Van den Eynde, Literary Note on the earliest Scholastic Commen- 
tarit in Psalmos, in Franciscan Stud., 14 (1954) 12I—154. 
3 MOGs, 5s HE JOR USO, FO, NW), ey, IUAEY) Go). HV Koy 
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1) Remi A, source of Rem M. 


More than twenty years ago, J. Geiselmann® drew attention to the 
fact that Remi A and Remi M both contain two sections, which, apart 
from a few variants, run parallel: a short one, limited to Ps. 21, 12 b—30o,* 
where we find the question on the Eucharist, and a long one, covering 
Ps. 143, 10 sq.—Ps. 150.° On the same occasion, he pointed out that the 
conditions under which the shorter section appears in one Commentary 
differ greatly from those of the other. In Remi A, the common explana- 
tion of Ps. 21, 12b—30, is to be found at its proper place within the 
psalm, that is, between v. 12a and vv. 31—32; in Remi: M, on the 
contrary, it is relegated to the position of a second optional exegesis at 
the end of the psalm. Moreover, the same Remi M, while shortening the 
explanation of some verses, omits some others altogether. This is especi- 
ally true for vv. 17—25, which Rem: A understands as referring to the 
humility of Christ. Notwithstanding this omission, Rem: M refers, 
exactly as Remi A does, to vv. 17—25 with the words “‘propter praedic- 
tam humilitatem.’’® From this false reference, as well a as from its option- 
al nature and peculiar position, Geiselmann concludes rightly that the 
second explanation of Ps.21 in Remi M isa true, though slightly abridged, 
copy of Rem A. 


The obvious conclusion from this would be, it seems, that the longer 
section also originates from the same source. Yet, Geiselmann thinks 
otherwise. Nowhere, he says, do we ever see in Remi M that some verses, 
detached from the middle of a psalm, have been commented upon 
separately at the end of the regular commentary;’ hence the second 
explanation of Ps. 21 in Rem: M betrays itself as a later interpolation. 
In other words, to him, Rem: A is the source only of the second and 
“interpolated” explanation of Ps. 21 in Remi M;; for the rest, including 
the long section of Ps. 143, 10 sq.—Ps. 150, it is posterior to Remi M 
and dependent on it.® 


3 J. Geiselmann, Zuy friithmittelalterlichen Lehre vom Sakvament der 
Eucharistie, in Theolog. Quartalschrift, 116 (1935) 323—403, especially 373— 
387. 

4 The commentary of Ps. 21 has been published by J. Geiselmann, 

a. C., 397—403. The common part starts with the words: ‘‘Quoniam tribu- 
latio proxima est, i. e. quia non in rebus extraneis;’’ it ends with the text 
of St. Paul: “Praecipe divitibus huius saeculi non superbe sapere;”’ cf. 
Remit A (ed. Geiselmann 398—403), Remi M (PL 131, 258D—260C). 

® It starts with the words: ‘‘Sicut enim verbum Dei dicitur gladius 
anceps;’’ cf. Remt A (Adm. 99, f.175r), Remi M (PL 131, 827C). 

S$ Remi M (PL 131, 259 B) = Remi A (ed. Geiselmann 401). 

7 Geiselmann, 4a. C., 343. 

Sibi A877. 
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On closer examination, such a position appears untenable. On other 
occasions too, the commentator of Remi M reserves for the end of a 
psalm a second optional explanation of some intermediate verses, having 
once expounded them at their normal place. Such is the case, for in- 
stance, with the commentary on Ps. 41, where the verses 4b—gc are 
explained twice: first within the psalm,® and again at the end, after 
Veron 

On the other hand, the technique used in the long common section, 
viz. Ps. 143, 10sq.—Ps. 150, is characteristic of Remi A throughout the 
rest of that Commentary, but alien to Remi M. Indeed, up to Ps. 143, 9, 
each work shows a decided preference for different introductory formu- 
las, Remi M for Aliter and Ac si (quasi) dicat, Remi A for Vel ita and 
Hoc est quod dicit. Going through the commentaries of some fifteen 
psalms, taken at random, viz. Ps. 1—10, Ps. 21, Ps. 94, Ps. 140—143, 
vv. I—9, we count in Remi M 59 instances with Aliter and 27 with Ac si 
dicat, against none at all with Vel ita and only two with Hoc est quod 
dicit; but we see Remi A using Vel ita 28 times and Hoc est quod dicit 12 
times, while Aliter appears in it only 5 times and Ac si dicat only 3 times. 
Now, in the commentary of Ps. 143, 10osq.—Ps. 150, which is identical 
in Rem: M and Remi A, the favourite expressions of the former are 
completely lacking, whereas the formulas Vel ita and Hoc est quod dictt 
occur respectively 5 and 8 times. 

That settles the point at issue. The common parts, the short one as 
well as the longer one, are genuine in both Commentaries, but in each 
instance Remi A presents the original, Remi M the copied text. For 
these parts then, Rem: A is the source of Remi M. 

As might be expected, the same relationship can be noticed in in- 
stances other than the two discussed. We list here a couple: 


Remi A 


Prooem. (Adm. 99, f. Ir) 
Est autem hymnus laus Dei metrice 
composita. Unde Arator: Psalterium 
lyricicomposuere pedes. 


In ps. 21, tit. (ib., f. 19v) 
Iste psalmus attribuendus est David, 


i.e. Christo tendenti in finem, i.e. in 
victoriam... Pro assumptione matu- 


Remi M 


Prooem. (PL 131, 148 A) 
Hymunus est laus Dei metrice com- 
posita. Hine Arator: Psalterium lyrici 
composuere pedes. 


In ps. 21, tit. (ib., 250 BC) 
Hic psalmus attribuendus est David 
i.e. Christo dirigenti in finem, i.e. in 
perfectionem. Pro assumptione ma- 


9 Remi M (PL 131, 363 A—366 A): “Ubi est Deus tuus, i. e. dum tamen 


— Deo dico auctori vitae meae.”’ 


10 Remi M (PL 131, 366 D—367 D): “‘‘Aliter, in persona Ecclesiae. Ubi 
est Deus tuus — Propterea apud me oratio mea.”’ 
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tina, i.e. pro resurrectione, quae facta 
est valde mane, cum adhuc tenebrae 
essent. 

Hoc dictum est ad similitudinem 
solis, quia, sicut sol paulatim depulsis 
tenebris ascendendo vires assumpsit, 
sic Christus resurgendo paulatim in- 
fidelium mentes illuminavit. 

Agit autem hic caput nostrum 
principaliter de resurrectione et de 
fructu ipsius resurrectionis, et de gloria 
iustorum et de excaecatione impiorum. 
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tutina, i.e. pro resurrectione, quae 
facta est valde mane, cum adhuc tene- 
brae essent, quando mortalitas assump- 
sit immortalitatem, ad similitudinem 
solis, qui paulatim depulsis tenebris 
ascendendo vires assumpsit: sic, Chri- 
sto resurgente, paulatim fidelium men- 
tes illuminavit. 

Christus, caput nostrum, in hoc 
psalmo agit secundum humanitatem 
cum Patre de gloria suae resurrectionis 
et de fructu ipsius resurrectionis, et de 


gloria iustorum et de excaecatione 
impiorum. 
2) Remi A, source of Bruno. 


’ J. Geiselmann made it clear that the question on the Eucharist in 
Bruno is an improved version of the same in Remi A.™ It should be 
added that a similar affinity can be seen on every page of both Commen- 
taries, from Ps. 1 through Ps. 150. But if Bruno agrees substantially 
with Remi A and borrows from it a great many expressions and senten- 
ces, it prefers to paraphrase its pattern rather than to copy it slavishly. 
It is also more technical and introduces all kinds of stylistic, exegetical 
and doctrinal improvements. Bruno makes, for example, a far greater 
use than Rem: A of transitional formulas, such as Et.bene dicit, Sequitur, 
Quod sic continuatur or adaptatur.* It has a weakness for the learned 
terminology derived from Greek rhetoric and dialectic: everywhere 
one meets expressions like per lyptoten, per hendyadin, per apoioposin, 
per parenthesim, per anthonomasiam, per emphasim, apostrophatice etc.,' 
all absent from Remi A. Besides, as we shall see later on, Bruno contains 
more doctrinal elements, some couched in technical terms. To quote 
but one: on many occasions, it speaks of the gratia inhabitans or inhabi- 
tationis and of its synonym, the gratia inoperans,4 to which nothing 
ever corresponds in Remi A. 


11 Geiselmann, a. c¢., 373—386, 388. 

12 Cf. A. Landgraf, Probleme des Schrifttums Brunos des Kartdusers, in 
Collectanea Francisc., 8 (1938) 577. It should be noticed though that con- 
structions with continuatuy occur quite often in Remi A. We cite a few 
examples at random: Vel ita potest continuari (Adm. 99, f.14b, f.112r, 1361), 
Sequens versus ita continuabitur (ib. f. 23v); Ita continuatur ad litteram, ad 
sententiam autem sic (ib. f. 86r), Vel sic continuatur (ib. f. gtr, f. 170v), Quod 
ita continuatur (ib. f. 135Vv). 

18 Cf. Landgraf, a.c., 578. Bruno uses furthermore, though mostly in 
dependence on Remi A, the formulas emphatice, anthonomastice, per apo- 
stropham, facit apostropham. 

14 Cf. Landgraf, a.c., 5783—579; Dogmengeschichte dey Friihschol., Ratis- 
bonne? 1635) 0) 1.8 p53 pe lle2inp 42. 
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There is more. Several times, Bruno corrects exaggerated theological 
statements of its source. Commenting on Ps. 5, Remi A applies the words 
of v. 8: ““Adorabo ad templum sanctum tuum,” to the Eucharist, i. e. 
“dominicum corpus quod est sanctum templum, in quo plenitudo in- 
habitat divinitatis;” but he adds: “Sicut enim sine baptismo nemo 
salvari potest, ita nec sine hoc sacramento, sicut ibi dicitur: Nisi mandu- 
veritis etc.”15 Bruno retains the same interpretation, for it writes: 
“Adorabo ... veniens ad templum sanctum tuum recipiendum, i.e. 
corpus tuum, quod est sanctum templum deitatis;’’!® wisely though, it 
omits the statement about the absolute necessity of the Eucharist. 

In another instance, regarding Ps. 6,1, Remi A seems to hold that 
all souls will remain in purgatory till doomsday: “‘Neque corripias me 
in ira tua, scil. purgatoria poena, quae usque in diem illum est continuan- 
da.”17 Bruno thinks this to be true only for many souls, not for all: 
»- +. mul ...in ira tua, i.e. in diuturna poena purgatoria usque in 
diem iudicii punientur, tunc tandem evasuri.’’!8 

Other examples indicate that Bruno likes no less to identify axioms 
or texts quoted anonymously in Remi A. So, where they both explain 
Ps. 143, 12, by citing the patristic dictum: “Extra catholicam Ecclesiam 
non est locus veri sacrificii,’”18 only Bruno mentions the source from 
which it is taken: ‘“‘Iuxta illud Prosperi.’’}® 

Not all of the changes, however, are equally felicitous, and it is here 
that the hand of the plagiarist shows itself foremost. A parallel passage, 
taken from the commentary on Ps. 88, 12, illustrates this point fully: 


Remit A (Adm. 99, f. 1121) Bruno (PL 152, 1108 A) 
Nulla enim figura adeo perfecta est ...incirculis...perfectior aequalitas 
et aequalis ut circulus... sit quam in aliis figuris... 
Inde a guibusdam ad eius similitudi- Ex cuius rei similitudine philosophi 


nem virtus hoc modo diffinitur: ““Vir- leguntur virtutem diffinisse: “Virtus 
tus est aequalitas vitae, aequaliter ra- est aequalitas vitae, rationi undique 
tioni undique conveniens.””° convenientis.” 

Unde et bi dictum est de perfecto: 

“Totus teres et rotundus.” 


16) Remi A (Adm. 99, f. 6r). 

16 Bruno (PL 152, 655 A). 

17 Remi A (Adm. gg, f. 6v). 

18 Bruno (PL 152, 656D). 

19 Remi A (Adm. go, f. 175v = PL 131, 828 B); Bruno (PL 152, 1394 B). 
Cf. Prosper Aquit.,Sentent., 15 (PL 51, 429 C—4q30 A). 

20 The addition of aequalitey and the reading conveniens for convenientis 
are errors due to copyists, as may be judged from Bruno, which has preser- 
ved the text of St. Augustine more correctly. This proves that Bruno was 
using a copy of Rem: A, other than Admont 99. 
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According to the text of Remi A, the guidam who is responsible for 
the definition: “Virtus est aequalitas vitae’ etc., quoted also in the 
same context, — this is evidenced by the words et ib, — the Horatian 
verse: “Totus teres” etc. That identifies the guidam with St. Augustine, 
in whose work De quantitate animae, c. 16, we actually find both the 
definition and the verse together.2! In Bruno, on the contrary, the 
erroneous substitution of philosophi for quidam, and the suppression 
of the Horatian verse bespeak clearly the ignorance and embarrassment 
of the plagiarist. 

Taken as a whole, this evidence is more than sufficient to assert that 
Remi A, instead of being a curtailed replica of Bruno, has served as a 
constant pattern for that Commentary. 


3) Remi A, source of Glosula. 


When one compares Rem: A with the Glosula Gilberti Universalis, 
the close affiliation of these two works strikes the eye at once. Indeed, 
their contacts, though not as constant as in the case of Bruno, are 
nevertheless plentiful and, very often, literal. One needs only to skim 
the proemium and the commentary of the first three psalms to come 
upon all kinds of textual parallels: 


Remi A 
Proem. (Adm. 99, f. 1r) 


Et licet ipse in psalterio tractet de 
ethica, id est de moribus, ut in ‘Quo- 
niam bonus’ et in ‘Beati immaculati’ 
et in quibusdam aliis psalmis, tamen 
principaliter intendit tractare de theo- 
rica, id est de copulatione sponsi et 
sponsae et de aliis mysteriis. 


Proem. (ib. f. rv) 


Quod autem psalmi metri rationem 
non servaverunt, causa translationis 
factum est: in alia enim lingua lex 
metri servari non potuit. 


Glosula 


Proem. (Laon 17, f. 1c) 


Et licet tractat de ethica, id est, 
de instructione morum in psalmo 
‘Quam bonus Israel Deus’ et in 
‘Beati immaculati’ et aliis quibus- 
dam psalmis, tamen est principalis 
intentio tractare de theorica, id est 
de coniunctione sponsi et sponsae 
et de aliis mysteriis. 


Proem. (ib. f. 1d) 


Quod vero psalmi rationem metri 
non servaverunt, translationis causa 
fuit factum, quia interpres qui 
psalmos transtulit legem metri in 
alia lingua servare non potuit. 


21 St. Aug., De quant. animae, 10, n. 27 (PL 32, 1050—1051): ‘‘A. Nunc 


ergo illud attende, utrum tibi videatur virtus aequalitas quaedam esse vitae, 
vationt undique consentientis . . .Certe etiam illud vides, ut opinor, similiorem 
esse virtuti circulum ... Hinc est enim quod Horatium (Seym. 1. 2, sativa 7, 
v. 60) magnis laudibus solemus extollere illum versum, quo ait, cum de 
sapiente ageret: ‘Fortis et in se ipso totus teres et rotundus’.”’ 


Commentayvti in Psalmos 


Proem. (ib. f. tv) 


Notandum quoque quia ita de fu- 
turis loquitur ut de praesentibus et de 
praeteritis: Spiritui namque Sancto 
aeque omnia manifesta sunt. Non vero 
conturbet lectorem quod aliquando 
ducit Christum loquentem: respectum 
enim habuit divinitatis et humanitatis, 
cui personaliter unitum erat Verbum 
Dei. 


Ti satis t. 21) 


Dicendo ‘beatus’ multum attente 
erigit nos ad laudem Dei: nihil enim 
maius posset de eo dicere. 


In Ps. 1 (ib. f. 2v) 


Hic mittit nos ad historiam, quae 
dicit lignum vitae in medio paradisi 
plantatum esse: quod significabat 
Christum positum in medio Ecclesiae, 
qui est vita vivens in se et vitam dans 
aliis, sicut ipse dicit: Qui manducat 
me, vivet propter me; et alibi: Si in 
viridi ligno hoc facient, in arido quid 
fiet ? 


LEGA ERS, iC DY, bi INQ) 


Nota quod resurgendorum alii iudi- 
candi, alii non iudicandi; alii iudicandi 
ad vitam, alii ad mortem. Non iudi- 
candi: alii sancti, perfecti, iudicantes 
falsos christianos et Iudaeos in com- 
paratione sui, alii gentiles, qui iam 
iudicati sunt, testante Apostoli: Qui 
sine lege peccaverunt, sine lege peri- 
bunt. 


Ty -Psa2 (ib. t.03v)) 


Muiti volunt unum psalmum esse 
‘Quare fremuerunt’ superiori, confir- 
mantes hoc auctoritate sancti Petri, 
qui vocat eum primum in Actibus 
apostolorum. 

Usus tamen obtinuit esse duos, mi- 
nime in hoc contrarius beato Petro, 
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Proem. (ib. f. 1d) 


Notandum quoque quia de futuris 
loquitur ut de praeteritis et de 
praesentibus, quia Spiritui Sancto 
omnia certa sunt ut praeterita vel 
praesentia. Non vero conturbet 
lectorem quod aliquando sublimiter, 
aliquando humiliter introducit Chri- 
stum loquentem: respectum enim 
habuit deitatis et humanitatis, cui 
personaliter erat unitum Verbum 
Dei. 

IBIAS 16 (Uy 56 Bey) 

Dicendo ‘beatus’ multum erigit 
nos et reddit attentos ad laudem 
ipsius: nihil enim maius posset de 
eo dicere. 


Hip TE, ah Coy 3h, BE), 


Hic mittit nos ad historiam, quae 
dicit lignum vitae plantatum in me- 
dio paradisi: quod significabat Chri- 
stum positum in medio Ecclesiae, 
qui est vita vivens in se et vitam 
dans aliis, sicut ipse dicit: Qui 
manducat me, vivet propter me; et 
alibi: Si in viridi ligno hoc faciunt, 
et in arido quid fiet? 


Jp Jee, it (Clos ii, BO) 


Nota quod resurgendum alii iudi- 
candi, alii non iudicandi; iudicandi 
alii ad vitam, alii ad perditionem. 
Non iudicandi: alii sancti, perfecti, 
iudicantes falsos christianos et hae- 
reticos in comparatione sui, alii non 
iudicandi, sicut mali qui iam iudicati 
sunt, testante Apostolo qui dicit: 
Qui sine lege peccaverunt, sine lege 
peribunt. 


Ip IES B (Moy, 15 SY); 


Multi volunt esse unum psalmum 
‘Quare fremuerunt’ cum superiori, 
confirmantes auctoritate beati Petri. 

Usus tamen obtinuit esse duos, 
minime in hoc contrarius beato Pe- 
tro, qui vocat eum primum... Sed 
sive sit idem cum superiori- sive 
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qui vocat eum primum... Sed sive sit 
unus cum superiori, sive non, tamen 
pendet a superiori. Quod vero ille pri- 
mus, iste secundus, ille dicitur tertius, 
et quod tali numero sunt conclusi, etsi 
nos lateat, non vacat a mysterio. Unus 
enim numerus magis uni competit 
quam. alii. 


In Ps, 2 (ib. f. 3r—3v) 
Unde et quidam cum superiori 
unum psalmum voluerunt. Princi- 
palis intentio ad hoc spectat: osten- 
dere ad quantam gloriam sibi cessit 
passio sua et ad quantam deiectio- 
nem persecutoribus, qui putabant 
eum in mortem dare, ita ut non 
resurgeret et mundus post eum non 

abiret: quod e contrario cessit. 


In Ps. 3 (ib. f. 4v) 


Videtur autem in hoc psalmo 
eadem intentio quae in praecedenti, 
— tractat enim de passione et re- 
surrectione, — sed non est. Hic enim 
de multiplicatione inimicorum agit 
et manifestius de resurrectione; orat 
etiam pro membris suis, quod in 
superiori non fecit. 


TPs. 3 (bat. AN) 


Licet certus essem de resurrectione 
et gloria mea, tamen ante passionem 
clamavi ad Dominum dicens: Pater, 
clarifica Filium tuum, id est, fac 
cognoscere mundum quia sum ego 
Filius tuus consubstantialis et coae- 
ternus. Et in hoc se proponit exem- 
plar fidelibus, quia, si ipse oravit 
qui certus erat de impetratione, 
multo magis est exorandum qui de 
salute sua incerti sunt. 
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divisus, tamen pendet a superiori. 
Quod vero ille primus, iste secundus, 
ille dicitur tertius, et quod tali nu- 
mero sunt conclusi, etsi nos lateat, 
tamen non vacat a mysterio. Unus 
enim numerus magis competit uni 
quam alii. 


In Ps, 2 (ib. £ 3\c) 


Unde etiam cum superiori unum 
psalmum esse voluerunt. Principalis 
intentio ad hoc spectat: ostendere 
ad quantam gloriam sibi cesset sua 
passio et ad quantam deiectionem 
persecutoribus, qui putabant ita 
eum dare in mortem ut non resur- 
geret et mundus post eum nonabiret: 
quod e contrario cessit. 


In Ps. 3 (ib. f. 5ab) 


In hoc psalmo videtur eadem in- 
tentio quam in superiori, — tractat 
enim de passione, de resurrectione, — 
sed non est, si quis diligenter con- 
siderat. Hic enim de multiplicatione 
inimicorum agit et manifestius de 
resurrectione; orat etiam pro mem- 
bris, quod in superiori non fecit. 


In Ps. 3 (ib. f. 5d) 


Licet certus essem de resurrec- 
tione et gloria mea, tamen ante pas- 
sionem clamavi ad Dominum di- 
cens: Clarifica me, Pater, id est fac 
mundum cognoscere quia ego sum 
Filius tuus consubstantialis et co- 
aeternus. Et in hoc proponit se 
exemplar fidelibus, quia si ipse crea- 
tor omnium oravit qui certus erat 
de impetratione, multo magis illis 
orandum est qui incerti sunt an pre- 
ces eorum habeant efficaciam. 


The number of these textual concordances for such a small section 
of the two Commentaries is certainly impressive. Still, they convey only 
a faint idea of the close kinship which connects them on nearly every 


page. 


Commentarit in Psalmos 7) 


After all that has been written previously by Miss Smalley?? and 
myself?? on Gilbertus Universalis and the Glosula ascribed to him, the 
question of lender and borrower can be dispensed with in a few words. 
Remi A is a remarkably personal Commentary, so much so that up to 
now I have been unable to detect in it a single quotation from any Gloss of 
the time.** Glosula, on the contrary, is a real mosaic of pieces taken word 
for word or nearly so, from the Glossae of Anselm of Laon, Gilbert de la 
Porrée, Letbert of Lille and others; none of these ever turns up in Remi 
A. From the very nature then of both Commentaries we may safely infer 
that Glosula has been drawing abundantly and heavily on Remi A. 


So far, we have established that Remi M, Bruno and Glosula are all 
directly dependent upon Remi A. Could it be that they are also related 
among themselves? Geiselmann and Miss Smalley think so, but their 
opinion is prejudiced in that they both assume the early origin of Remi M 
and the authenticity of Bruno. Here the question of affinity shall be 
examined in itself, without interference of any others. 


1) Bruno and Remi M. 


Far be it from me to pretend that I have collated all of Rem: M and 
Bruno, line by line. Yet I can say that I have done so for a relevant 
number of psalms and that I have tested the others in many places. Not 
once did I come upon a literal concordance, say, of a few lines, which 
would be proper to the two Commentaries. Where they agree in sense 
or even in words, the ressemblance can mostly be traced back either to 
common patristic sources or to Remi A. Only in a few instances was I 
struck by parallelisms in expressions or ideas, which might suggest a 
possible direct contact between the two works. 

To begin with, let us examine the text of the proemium where both, 
in evident dependence on Remi A, discuss the question as to what part 
of philosophy, — physics, ethics or logic, — the Psalter belongs :?° 

22 B. Smalley, A Commentary on the Psalter attributed to Gilbertus Uni- 
versalis, in Rech. Théol. anc. médiév., 8 (1936) 51—60. 

23 D. Van den Eynde, Literary Note etc., in Franciscan Stud., 14 (1954) 
124—128. 

24 From the technique used in the long commentary of Ps. 77 (Adm. 99, 
ff. 84 v—g8r), I gather that Rem: A too has been exploiting some contem- 
porary Glosses. Indeed, whereas in the first part (litteral exegesis) its fa- 
vorite formulas Vel ita and Hoc est quod dicit appear quite often (respectively 
11 and 7 times), they are replaced in the second part (Adm. 99 ff. 88 v—98r) 
by the expressions Vel sic (15 times) and Hoc tale est (36 times). 

25 The question is also discussed by Letbert of Lille, Comment. in Ps., 


Prooem. (PL 21, 614D) and by Yvo of Chartres Jr., cf. D. Van den Eynde, 
Literary Note etc. in Franciscan Stud., 14 (1954) 130. 
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Remi A 


Proem. (Adm. 99, f. Ir) 


Et notandum est 
quia, sicut in saecu- 
lari scientia cui philo- 
sophiae speciel suppo- 
natur solet conside- 
rari, scil. physicae an 
ethicae an logicae, ita 
et in divina tria pos- 
sunt investigari: phy- 
sica, ut in... ethica, 
utin... Logica in di- 
vinis non inquiritur, 
sed loco eius theorica 
accipitur ., quia 

. ista in contem- 
plativa inter divina 
habetur eminentior. 
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Remi M 


Proem. 

(PL 131, 148 BC) 

Sicut in mundanis 
libris, ita et in divinis 
quaerere potest unus- 
quisque ad quam par- 
tem philosophiae spec- 
tet. Sed sicut in illis, 
ita et in istis quidam 
ad physicam,... qui- 
dam ad ethicam..., 
quidam ad theoricam, 
Uti.) quae moswad 
contemplationem  di- 
vinorum mittunt. In 
divinis non habetur 
logica, sed loco logicae 
theorica habetur. 


Bruno 


Proem. (PL 152, 638B) 


Tria vero in divinis 
sicut in saecularibus 
libris considerantur. 
Quia, sicut saeculares 
partim ad physicam, 
partim ad _ ethicam, 
partim vero ad _ logi- 
cam tendunt, sic et 
divini quidam ad phy- 
sicam ..., quidam au- 
tem loco logicae ad 
ethicam, quidam vero 
loco logicae et ethicae 
ad theoricam, id est 
ad contemplationem 
tendunt. 


Though Rem: M and Bruno both follow Remi A, they agree between 


themselves against their common source on three points: on the termino- 
logy (libri divint et librt mundani, viz. saeculares), on the definition of 
theorica as contemplatio, and especially on the construction of the main 
sentence (sicut...tta...quidamad..., quidamad..., quidamad...). 

A similar instance occurs in the commentary on Ps. 2. After inquiring 
whether that psalm forms a unit with Ps. x or not, the three authors 


conclude as follows: 
Remi A 
Tne ese 2 athe: 
(Adm. 99, f. 3 v) 
Sed sive sit unus 
cum  superiori sive 
non, tamen pendet a 
superiori. 


Remi M 


LE) IES Bp he 
(PL 131, 155 B) 
Sive unus psalmus 
sit Cum superiori sive 
diversus, ... continua- 
tur cum superiori ita. 


Bruno 


IER IES Os oes 
(PL 152, 643 D) 

Si vero sit secundus 
sive cum primo idem, 
semper cum superiori 
continuatur. 


The writing of “‘cum superiori continuatur”’ by both Remit M and 
Bruno once more attests their agreement against Remi A. A bit further, 
we strike another similarity, the equal of which is not to be found in 


the common source: 


Remi M 


JET 12S, 74, se (eA eee wae 18)) 
...quare fremuerunt gentes ? id est 
ad quam utilitatem ? Certe nullam. 


Bruno 


In Ps 2, t (PL 152, 644 B) 
Quare, id est, qua utilitate fre- 
ment? Nulla. 
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The discussion on the title of Ps. 21, which is quoted above from 
Remi A and Remi M,?* is of special interest, as several of the details that 
are proper to the latter turn up in Bruno. Indeed to the common inter- 
pretation of “pro assumptione matutina,’ Remi M adds: ‘“‘quando 
mortalitas assumpsit immortalitatem,” and so does Bruno: “... in qua 
Deus assumpsit eum de mortalitate ad immortalitatem.”’ Likewise, the 
phrase of Remi A “Vel ita: pro cerva matutina’”’ becomes in Remi M: 
“In Hebraeo: cerva pro matutina, quod idem valet,” which again is 
very close to the text of Bruno: “In Hebraica vero translatione habetur: 
pro cerva matutina, quod idem est in sententia.” 

These and similar points of contact could easily be multiplied. Are 
they sufficiently striking to convince us of the interdependence of the two 
works? I wonder! The Scholastic Commentaries on the Psalter all carry 
so many traditional ideas, sentences and even phrases, that in the 
present inquest none but literal or, at least, characteristic concordances 
would be to the point. This much is certain: the evidence is inadequate 
to decide which one, Bruno or Remi M, ranks above the other. 


2) Glosula and Bruno. 


Miss Smalley states that the main source of Glosula is certainly 
St. Bruno the Carthusian. Its author must have written, she says, with 
a copy of St. Bruno before him, and he relies onit as much as later 
scholars would rely on the Glossa ordinariai; not only the conceptions of 
St. Bruno are taken over, but often his very word and phrase.?? 

In bringing out the strong affinity between the two Commentaries, 
Miss Smalley is absolutely right. She deserves equal approval for giving 
priority to Bruno, even granted that it is not authentic. The reason is 
obvious: there is no trace in that Commentary of the lenghty anonymous 
quotations of Letbert of Lille and Gilbert de la Porrée, which one meets 
throughout Glosula. However, owing to the fact that she had no inkling 
of the existence of Remi A, Miss Smalley overemphasizes the part played 
by Bruno. As we have seen above, both Commentaries constantly 
exploit Remi A.?8 A great many of their mutual contacts are due, then, 
to the use of that common source. Still, the direct influence of Bruno is 
noticeable enough to justify the statement that, together with Rem: A, 
it stands among the main sources of Glosula. Indeed, the author of the 


26 See above, p. 15I—152. As 
27 Cf. B. Smalley, A Commentary etc., in Rech. Théol. anc. médiév., 8 


(1936) 52. 
28 See above, p. 152—157. 
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latter intersperses his whole Commentary with ideas and sentences taken 
from Bruno, and, on nearly every page, he combines elements borrowed 
from that font and Remi A alike. 


3) Glosula and Remi M. 


According to Miss Smalley, the author of Glosula has also made 
extensive use of the Commentary of Remi d’Auxerre, viz. Remi M, 
sometimes through St. Bruno, sometimes independently; she thinks 
that in two passages he even acknowledges him directly by referring to 
the Expositores.*® 

This, I am afraid, does not correspond to the facts. Apart from the 
question of authenticity, it should be remembered that a direct relation- 
ship between Bruno and Remi M remains dubious. On the other hand, 
all the parallels which seem to connect Glosula and Remi M, especially 
in the discussion on the Eucharist, originate from Rem: A. As for the 
two references of Glosula to the Expositores,>° they can be applied to 
Rem M only in the supposition that this Commentary is a true or, at 
least, contemporary work of Remi d’Auxerre. Indeed, by opposing the 
sayings of the Expositores to what one can find elsewhere,*! Glosula 
manifestly identifies these Exposttores with the old classical commen- 
tators. It is true enough that both passages fit the text of Remi M,*? 
but this is just an accident, since in both cases that Commentary follows 


the classical views. 


After disclosing the parentage which connects our four Commentaries, 
we should try to determine, as far as possible, the date of their composi- 
tion. It is my conviction that not only Glosula, which relies on Anselm 
of Laon, Letbert of Lille and Gilbert de la Porrée, but also the three 
others, though they show no such influence, have been written around 
1150 or shortly after. The question has a certain importance, because 
such an estimate does away with the still commonly held opinions about 
the early date of Remi M and the authenticity of Bruno. 


ea Ci, Beomalley.-a. 6.153 

30 Cf. Glosula, In ps. 4, tit. (Laon 17, f. 6d): “Invenitur etiam psalmus 
cantici, quod expositores non habent: habent vero quod hoc totum negotium 
vocat psalmus canticum;” In ps. 21, tit. (ib. f. 36a): ““Volunt etiam quidam 
expositores ut sit dictum a similitudine solis orientis, qui... paulatim 
ascendendo magis ac magis repellit tenebras.”’ 

SES Secu precedmme motes Lette xt. 

82 Ci Ken M, In ps. 4, tit: (PL: 131,362 A); In ps. 24, tit. (Gb, 250:B): 
In the last instance though, Remi M merely copies Remi A, cf. above p. 
I5I—152. 
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To substantiate our assertion, it would be enough to test its truth 
on the basic Commentary, Remi A. Nevertheless, to strengthen the case, 
we shall produce, for each of the four, all the evidence available. 


1) Date of Remi A. 


As far as I was able to make out, Remi A contains no references to 
events or theological works, from which its date could be deduced with 
sufficient certitude. Nonetheless, some striking peculiarities in its con- 
struction, its grammar, its vocabulary and its doctrine point clearly to 
a work composed around the middle of the XIIth century. 


This relatively late date is already strongly suggested by the mere 
fact that Rem: A presents us with a systematical exposition on the main 
points of the Eucharist: real presence, transubstantiation, significance, 
effects, admixture of the water, integrity of Christ’s body in the breaking 
and partition of the species. The Collectanea of Peter Lombard, finished 
shortly before 1140, are the first known Gloss on any book of Holy 
Scripture to carry a similar exposition.®? None of the oldest Scholastic 
Commentaries on the Psalter, among which we may quote the Glosses 
of Anselm of Laon, Letbert of Lille, Gilbert de la Porrée and Peter 
Lombard, exhibit anything of the kind. In fact, the Commentary on 
Romans, which Abelard wrote around 1135, is the earliest exegetical 
work to admit any doctrinal discussions or questions at all. 


The same date may be gathered from the frequent use Remi A makes 
of the present participle of the verb esse, viz. ens, not only in the nomina- 
tive singular, but in different other cases of its declension as well. This 
grammatical novelty is so exceptional in the Commentaries examined 
thus far, that it should be supported by documentary evidence: 


— Ps. 26, 2 (Admont 99, f. 24v): Nocentes, id est, nocere mihi volentes, 
super me scilicet entes, exterius appropriant. 

— Ps. 77, 12 (ib. f. 89r): Fecit inquam mirabilia, occulta quidem quan- 
tum ad multos, sed tamen entia coram patribus eorum. 

— Ps. 77, 63—64: Perierunt inquam fideles, entes iuvenes et virgines. 

— Ps. 77, 69 (ib. f. 97 v): Sanctificium inquam suum, ems sicut unicornis 
populi, id est existens ex revera unicorni populo. 

— Ps. 88,15 (ib. f. 112v): Et non solum praeparant tibi sedem, sed 
etiam, ipsi entes misericordia et veritas, id est ipsi tales facti per gratiam et 
veritatem tuam... praecedent faciem tuam. 

— Ps. 88, 38 (ib. f. 113r): Et non solum (semen eius) in aeternum 
manebit, sed etiam ipsi, thronus eius, scilicet entes in conspectu meo, erunt 
sicut sol. 


83 P. Lomb., Collect. in I Cor. 11 (PL 191, 1641 C—1645 D). 


11 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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— Ps. 88, 45 (ib. f. 113v): Sedem eius, id est, et illos entes regnum eius 
Christi, collisisti. 


— Ps. 106, 40 (ib. f. 137r): ... permisit errare illos, dico enfes in invio, 
id est, in opere malo. 

— Ps. 135, 2 (ib. f. 167r): ... ita est Deus et Dominus quod, quia solus 
scilicet ens, id est, nullum parem habens, fecit mirabilia magna. 

— Ps. 136,3 (ib. f.168r): ...quomodo.. cantabimus canticum Domini, 


scilicet vobis entibus in terra aliena, id est, vobis qui estis terra huic semini 
incongrua ? 
— Ps. 138, 15 (ib. f. 17or): .. . substantia dico ems in inferioribus terrae, 
id est in hac terra, quae multo indignior est ea in qua Adam creatus est. 
— Ps. 143, 2 (ib. f.174v): Benedictus sit ..., ipse dico ews misericordia 
mea... 


At first it looked to me as if in all those texts ens was only an incor- 
rect abbreviation for existens. But since, apropos of Ps. 77, 69, one 
participle is explained precisely through the other, and since the same 
construction also appears in Rem: M,°4 that idea had to be dismissed. 
The real readings, then, are ens, entes, entia, entibus. But the use of that 
Scholastic neologism, and especially the frequency with which it occurs 
in Remi A, allows of no earlier date than the middle of the XIIth 
century.*§ 


Another and, in my eyes, conclusive argument is provided by the 
way our Commentator designates the eucharistic bread and wine. In his 
question on the Eucharist, he uses indeed the expressions “panis et 
vini materia” and “‘materia panis.’’* Again, in explaining Ps. 77, he 
speaks of Christ’s body as being procreated “ex alia materia’’ than the 
manna.*? The authors, who examined the eucharistic doctrine of Remi A 


34 Remi M, In Ps. 41,7 (PL 131, 364 C): “Vel Deus meus, Deus crea- 
tione, meus recreatione evs, vultus mei i.e. meae naturae est salutare;’’ 


In Ps. 109, 5 (ib. 712 A): “. . . ipse Filius, a dextris eius ens, confregit in die 
irae suae reges...; (ib. 712 B): ““Ego, tecum principium, i. e. tibi aequalis 
ens...;” (ib. 712 D): “Hoc iuravit Dominus Pater... et ipse Dominus ens 


oe 


a dextris tuis... 

35 Among the oldest examples, we may quote Peter of Poitiers, who in 
his Sententiae, I, c. 3—4 (ed. Moore-Dulong 12—31; PL 211, 794—8or) 
discusses repeatedly the expression ‘‘Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus sunt 
tres entes.”’ Cf. also Alan of Lille, Regulae theologicae, reg. 47 (PL 210, 642A): 
“Filius Dei secundum naturam humanam dimittit peccata, i.e. ems in 
humana natura.’ 

36 Remit A, In ps. 21 (ed. Geiselmann 402): “Illi namque qui carnem... 
Verbo suo personaliter ...unire potuit, ...panis et vini mateviam in sui 
corporis et sanguinis naturam transferre possibile est... Nam materia 
illa panis, ex qua ae Christin COntCItuCRe 4 

EENGALGS FAN IEG 92k 19 (Adm. 99 f. gor): “‘Numquid poterit parare 
ideo ponit, ut sic aeuaes ex alia materia corpus Christi fieri... Poteritne 
populo suo parare, i. e. ex alia materia procreare mannam, i. e. carnem Filii 
sui fidelibus suis ?”’ 
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or of the Commentaries that depend on it,88 have paid no attention to 
that terminology. Still, it is highly characteristic and bears its own date. 
The rich literature on the Eucharist from the time of Berengar of Tours 
on till the publication of Lombard’s Sentences inclusively, that is from 
about 1030 till 1155, does not show one single instance where the word 
materia would ever be applied to the eucharistic bread and wine. We 
must say more. Before the middle of the XIIth century, the word is 
never used for the elements of any sacrament, not even baptism. The 
only approach I know of, is to be found in the Summa Sententiarum, 
dating from around 1135/38, where the water is called “baptizandi 
materia.”’>® But one has to come down to the sixties before he meets 
examples of the expressions “‘materia aquae’’ or “‘materia panis et vini’’.4° 
This is all the more startling in the light of the great number of treatises 
on the sacraments and, in particular, on the Eucharist, published in the 
first half of the XIIth centurry. Even granted that some earlier instances 
escape us, the casual way in which Rem A speaks of the “‘materia panis 
et vini’ indicates sufficiently that the formula had already become 
solidly rooted in the theological vocabulary of the time. 


Some of the doctrinal remarks, inserted in our Commentary and 
taken over by Bruno or Remi M, point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Remi A is indeed the first known Gloss on the Psalter to understand the 
word ignorantiae of Ps. 24,7 (“Et ignorantias meas non memineris’’), 
in the sense of peccata venialia;* the first also to proclaim that baptism 
is usefully received, ad salutem, only by the predestinated.42 Both 


38 The three Commentaries, Bruno, Remi M and Glosula, that transcribe 
or imitate Remi A in the question on the Eucharist, use the formula materia 
panis et vint. 

39 Summa Sent., V, 10 (PL 176, 136 B). The expression was taken over 
by P. Lombard, Sent., IV, d. 3, c.6 (ed. Quaracchi 759). 

40 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, The Composition of the Sacraments in Early 
Scholasticism, in Franciscan Stud., 11 (1951) 19—20. 

41 Remi A, In Ps. 24, 7 (Adm. 99 f. 23r): “Vel ita: Delicta iuventutis 
meae, i.e. peccata criminalia... et ignovantias meas, i.e. venialia, quae 
agendo mala esse ignoravi, ne punias.”’ A. Landgraf, not knowing that Bruno 
depends on Remi A, finds in the former (PL 152, 732 D) the first attestation 
of this particular opinion, cf. Probleme des Schrifttums, in Collecta. Fran- 
cisc., 8 (1938) 580—81. 

42 Remi A, In Ps. 77, 13 (Adm. 99 f. 89r): “‘Interrupit mare, i. e. baptis- 
mum exhibuit interruptum, 1. e. aliis cedentem in vitam, aliis vero in ruinam, 
iuxta illud: ‘Aliis odor mortis in mortem, aliis odor vitae in vitam’. Et eos, 
quibus cessit baptismus ad vitam, perduxit;” Im Ps. 77, 32 (ib. f. 92r): 
“Eorum, inquam, renatorum in vanitate, i.. e., qui baptizati et fideles facti 
fuerunt superflue et etiam damnose, fide et baptismo cedentibus eis ad 
graviorem damnationem, quasi numquam facti fideles hanc vitam exirent;”’ 
In Ps. 135, 13 (ib. f. 167v): Divisit mare Rubrum, i. e., baptismum aliis ad 
vitam, aliis in mortem, in divisiones, i. e., ipsis quibus fuit ad salutem, alliis 
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doctrines spring from teachings of the School: the former goes back to 
Abelard and his disciples,4* while the latter is a porretan doctrine, 
attested around 1150, not before.*4 On other controversial matters too, 
we see our Commentator take a firm stand. He supports, for instance, 
wholeheartedly the opinion according to which Christ’s humanity, no 
less than his divinity, is entitled to the cult of adoration.4® His answer 
is so clear-cut and contrasts so sharply with the hesitations of Peter 
Lombard in his Gloss on the Psalter,*® that it denotes undoubtedly a 
more advanced stage of the controversy. 


2) Date of Bruno. 


Bruno being but an improved paraphrase of Remi A, its date of 
composition comes automatically some time after that of its source. 
But this conclusion contradicts the still commonly accepted attribution 
of that Commentary to St. Bruno the Carthusian (f 1101). Therefore a 
discussion of its authenticity certainly has a place here. 


A. Landgraf is the only modern scholar who has made inquiries into 
the exegetical works that go under the name of St. Bruno, viz. the 
Expositio in psalmos and the Expositio in Epistolas S. Pauli.47 He holds 
that those two works cannot have been written by one and the same 
author and that the authenticity of the latter is altogether out of the 
question.*8 But he maintains St. Bruno’s authorship for the Commen- 


fuit ad maiorem gloriam, aliis ad minorem pro meritis illorum, iuxta illud: 
‘In domo Patris mei mansiones multae sunt’, et quibus fuit ad mortem, 
aliis ad maiorem poenam, aliis ad minorem.’’ The idea was taken over by 
both Bruno, In Ps. 77, 13 (PL 152, 1035 D), In Ps. 135, 13 (ib. 1354 C) and 
Rene Iiny PS.777,03) (Pin 136550 ©) elie sa 035 nl 3 lOO ees) 

43 Abel., Scito terpsum, 15 (PL 178, 658C). Cf. A. Landgraf, Probleme 
etc. dans Collect. Francisc., 8 (1938) 580—81; Dogmengesch. der Friih- 
scholastik, IV, 2, Ratisbonne 1956, 24—25. 

44 Viz. in the Sententiae Atrebatenses, late product of the School of 
Laon, ed. O. Lottin, Rech. Théol. anc. médiév., 10 (1938) 347; in P. Lomb., 
Sent., IV, d. 4, c. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 762), and in Comment. porret, in I Cor. 
(ed. A. Landgraf, Studi e Testi n° 117, Citta del Vaticano 1945, p. 11). For 
further information, see A. Landgraf, Dogmengesch. dey Friihscholastik, 1V, 
2, Ratisbonne 1955, 187—188; D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des Sa- 
crements, Rome 1950, 61 et 178. 

45 Remi A, In Ps. 98,5 (Adm., f. 124v): “Et adorate scabellum eius, 
i.e., dixi: Exaltate secundum divinitatem, et hoc etiam dico ut adoretis 
scabellum pedum eius, i. e. corpus. Et ubi corpus praecipitur adorari, satius 
constat de anima. Est ergo ac si dicat: Adorate eum non tantum secundum 
divinitatem, sed etiam secundum humanitatem.’’ Here too, Remi A has been 
followed by Bruno, In Ps. 98,5 (PL 152, 1156 BC). 

J 17, Iori oy CU Hedy (heyy Gy (eden umope, (sio}sy 1810). 

47 A. Landgraf, Probleme des Schrifttums Brunos des Kartdusers, in 
Collect. Francisc., 8 (1938) 542—590. 

48 Tbid., 573—584 and 584—590. 
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tary on the Psalter, on the ground that the only existing manuscript» 
Grenoble 240 (saec. XII), which formerly belonged to the Grande Char- 
treuse, ascribes it explicitly to “Magister Bruno’’.49 


Against Geiselmann,®® however, he holds that St. Bruno could not 
have composed that Commentary during his teaching period at Reims, 
in the years 1056—1076, for the simple reason that its contents do not 
comply with such an early date. Indeed, its doctrinal elements betray 
unmistakably a strong influence of Scholasticism at its beginnings. By 
way of proof, A. Landgraf quotes the following items: the highly de- 
veloped technique, the attempt to describe the process of justification, 
the recognition of the cult of adoration due to the humanity of Christ, 
the distinction of the effectus virtutum and the virtues themselves, the 
doctrine of the gratia inhabitationis per inoperantem gratiam,*! In particu- 
lar, he points out that many remarks of the Commentary reminds one 
vividly of the opinions held by Abelard and his disciples. Bruno speaks 
indeed in much the same way about the venialza consisting in ignorantia, 
about the healing of the soul through Christus medicus and about the 
necessity of misericordia for a valid absolution; like Abelard too, it 
exaggerates the meaning of the temptations of Christ and the part the 
cogitatio plays in the consensus peccati.®* 


During the years 1050—1075, such doctrines were not dreamt off, 
but at the turn of the century they must have gained a footing in the 
Schools. A comparison with the Enarrationes in Matthaeum, written by 
Geoffroy Babion in the years 1100—1110 induces A. Landgraf to be- 
lieve that many so-called abelardian opinions were already held and 
taught before Abelard himself took up his teaching on theology in 1120.°8 
In the face of this, the internal evidence, apparently unfavourable to 
St. Bruno’s authorship, does not invalidate the attribution of the 
manuscript of Grenoble. 


Though brilliantly expounded, Landgraf’s argumentation can hardly 
be called conclusive. In the first place, it forces us to antedate by sixty 
to seventy years, at the least, Bruno’s source, that is Remi A; this, in 
turn, would shift several “abelardian” teachings from the end to the 
middle of the XIth century. Secondly, there is no proof as yet that the 


49 Tbid., 589—590. 
50 J. Geiselmann, Der Abendmahlsbrief des Anselm von Cantorbery ein 
Werk des Anselm von Laon, in Theol. Quartalschrift, 111 (1930) 332. 
51 A. Landgraf, a.c., 578—580. 
52 Tohid., 580—582. 
3 Tbid., 582—584. 
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Ennarrationes in Matthaeum were written by Geoffroy Babion;*4 even 
if they were, nothing suggests that they were composed before 1120 
rather than after, since Geoffroy might have died as late as 1158.°° 
Finally, before crediting St. Bruno, even at the end of his life, with so 
many teachings, which hitherto have been detected only in the Summae 
and Sententiae of thirty to fifty years later, stronger evidence will be 
needed than the inscription of one single manuscript. I doubt whether 
such evidence will ever be forthcoming. 

Instead then of overthrowing all the established notions on the 
origin of Scholasticism, it seems preferable to deprive St. Bruno the 
Carthusian of the fathership of the Expositio in psalmos and to put that 
work in the period following the death of Abelard (+ 1141) and Gilbert 
de la Porrée (f 1154). 


3) Date of Remi M. 


For a long time it has been generally accepted that the author of 
Remi M cannot be identified with the famous teacher and writer of the 
[Xth century, Remi d’Auxerre. How could he be, since he himself, in 
commenting on Ps. 143, quotes three texts by the name of that au- 
thority ?°* On the date of composition though, the authors disagree. 
J. Geiselmann, who believes that Remi: M is the source of Bruno and 
Rem A alike, assigns it to the Xth century, at the latest.°? Not so 
A. Vaccari. Having discovered that the three passages just alluded to 
occur also, at exactly the same places but anonymously, in the alleged 
Expositio psalmorum of Bruno, bishop of Wurzbourg from 1034 till 
1045, he concludes at once that Remi M is the lender and belongs to the 
XIIth century.°* He thereby proceeds somewhat too hastily, especially 
if one considers that the Commentary ascribed to Bruno of Wurzbourg 
is itself a pseudonymous work.®® Hence, the agreement which Vaccari 
notices between Remi M and what we shall call the Pseudo-Wurzbourg, 
must not necessarily be explained by a dependence of the former upon 
the latter: the reverse may be true, or perhaps they have both been 
drawing on a common source. To settle the matter, we shall submit the 
passages in question to a closer examination. 


54 Cf. W. Lampen, De Sermonibus Godefridi Babionis, scholastici An- 
degavensts, in Antonianum, 19 (1944) 145—I49. 

55 Cf. J. B. Bonnes, Un des plus grands prédicateurs du X11 ¢ siécle, Geoffroy 
du Loroux, dit Geoffroy Babion, in Revue Bénédict., 56 (1945—46) 174—215. 

56 See texts further below. 

57 J. Geiselmann, Zuy frihmittelalterlichen Lehre vom Sakvament der 
Eucharistie, in Theolog. Quartalschrift, 116 (1935) 387. 

58 A. Vaccari, I] genuino Commento ai Salmi di Remigio di Auxerre, 
dans Biblica, 26 (1945) 57. 59 See below, p. 169 n. 62. 
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Pseudo-Wurzbourg 


In Ps. 143, 3 (PL 142, 512 B) 


Domine, quid est homo? . Sub 
interrogatione et despectu pronun- 
tiandum est Quid est homo: quasi 
pulvis, qui vento flante nullam habet 
firmitatem. 

Quia innotuisti ei, i. e. inaestima- 
bile deitatis arcanum per assump- 
tam carnem rectis fide ostendisti. 

Simili modo interrogandum est: 
Aut filius hominis? Et iterum re- 
spondeatur: Quoniam rveputas eum, 
utique in ovibus tuis, in numero 
praedestinatorum. 


In Ps. 143, 5 (ib. 512 D) 

Domine, inclina caelos tuos et des- 
cende. Inclinatio caelorum fuit, quan- 
do ad hominem virtus et honor 
supernorum descendit, scil. Filius 
Dei. 

In Ps. 143, 7 (ib. 513 A) 

Emitte manum tuam de alto... Hic 
ad Patrem verba convertit, quem 
venire deprecatur, ut liberaret mun- 
dum de alto, id est de potestatis ex- 
celso, ubi cum Patre regnat parili- 
tate virtutis et unitatis substantiae; 
de aquis autem, id est de populis un- 
dosis et quasi procella concitatis; de 
manu filiorum: de his qui fidelibus 
parcere nesciunt, quia de diabolo 
generantur qui filiis Dei adversantur. 
Recte igitur diaboli filii alieni di- 
cuntur a filiis Dei, quia hereditatem 
cum ipsis in caelo nullam habent. 

Quorum os locutum est vanitatem... 
Os eorum vana loquitur, quoniam a 
divinis regulis discrepare praesu- 
munt: vanum est enim omne quid- 
quid veritati contrarium est 


Dextera reproborum, prosperitas 
ipsorum, unde elevati licentiam sibi 
peccandi assumunt. 
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Remi M 


Tn Ps5 14353 (P30 825)€) 

Aliter: Domine, quid est homo? 
Remigius: Sub interrogatione et 
despectu dicendum est Quid est 
homo: quasi pulvis, qui nullam habet 
firmitatem. 

Quia innotuisti et inaestimabile 
deitatis arcanum. 


Aut filius hominis? Idem respon- 
deatur: Quia reputas eum in ovibus 
tuis, in numero praedestinatorum. 


In Ps. 143, 5 (ib. 826 B) 
Aliter: Domine, inclina caelos. 
Remigius. Inclinatio caelorum fuit, 
quando ad hominem honor super- 
norum descendit. 


GS DEX, TG Gp Ahoy, iq? IN) 
Aliter: Emitte manum tuam. Re- 
migius. Manum dicit Salvatorem, 
quem venire deprecatur, ut liberet 
mundum de alto, id est de potestatis 
excelso; 


de aquis, id est de populis undosis et 
quasi procella concitatis; 

de manu filiorum alienorum, qui fi- 
delibus parcere nesciunt et diabolo 
generantur. 


Quorum os locutum. Ideo rogo de 
doctrina eorum eripi, quia os eorum 
locutum est vanitatem, mendacium 
scilicet, non veritatem: vanum est 
enim quidquid veritati contrarium 
STi: 

Vel dextera, id est, prosperitas ip- 
sorum, unde elevati licentiam sibi 
peccandi assumunt. 
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As seen at a glance, the two series of texts agree litterally, except 
that the author of Remi M introduces his with Aliter... Remigius, and 
abridges or omits some words and sentences of Pseudo-Wurzbourg. But 
how is it that he ascribes these texts to Remigius, that is to Remi 
d’Auxerre, when neither the authentic Commentary of this author®® 
nor the pseudonymous Remi A do contain anything of the kind? Did he 
perhaps consider Pseudo-Wurzbourg a genuine work of Remi d’Auxerre ? 
The answer to that question lies with two other concordances, which 
also occur in the commentary on the same Ps. 143, this time, however, 
without the mention Remigius on the part of Rem: M: 


Pseudo-Wurzbourg 
IE PADS, TONY, G20 (RAL; Ts a2 IN) 


Misericordia mea... Misericor- 
diam fecit Dominus cum David, 
quando eum de fratribus suis ulti- 
mum per Samuelem ad regale cul- 
men elegit. Refugium: quando ei 
consilium dedit ut hostem suum 
petra deiceret, quem gladio non po- 
terat. Susceptor: quando fecit eum 
a Saule suscipiin generum, Liberator: 
cum eum a periculo regiae indigna- 
tionis eripuit. Protector: quando, in 
spelunca latens, in Saulum regem 
ius ultionis accepit. 


JEG TA3s BAB. 15» (Clloy, Gite 1D) 
Sagittas apostolos dicit, qui prae- 
dicationum veritate quasi iacula 
pennata hominum pectora trans- 
fuderunt. 


Remi M 


In Ps, 143, 2) (PlLo131, 8241C) 

Misericordia mea. Misericordiam 
fecit Dominus cum David, quando 
eum ultimum de fratribus suis per 
Samuelem ad regale culmen elegit. 
Refugium: quando ei consilium de- 
dit ut hostem suum deiceret, quem 
gladio non poterat. Susceptor: quan- 
do fecit eum a Saule suscipi in ge- 
nerum. Liberator: cum eum a peri- 
culo regiae indignationis eripuit. 
Protector: quando, in spelunca la- 
tens, in Saulum regem ultionem 
accepit. 


In Ps. 143, © (ib. 826 C) 


Vel sagittas apostolos dicit, qui 
praedicatione quasi iacula pennata 
hominum pectora transfuderunt. 


To explain all these concordances, one must retrace them to their 


first source, which is none other than the Expositio in psalmos of Cassio- 
dorus.*! The entire Pseudo-Wurzbourg, and in particular its commen- 
tary on Ps. 143, is mainly made up of slightly adapted excerpts from 
that classical work. No wonder then that here the five passages in 
question fit in perfectly with the context. In Remi M, on the contrary, 
they are the only ones, which, regarding Ps. 143, derive from that source. 
Being, then, optional explanations (aliter), quoted according to the 
adapted form of Pseudo-Wurzbourg, they give themselves away as direct 


WOM Gin JN, WeKeorhol, (6 io 
61 PL 70, Io15—I021. 
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borrowings of this particular Commentary. This is all the more evident, 
because the small discrepancies between Remi M and Pseudo-Wurzbourg 
never go back to Cassiodorus. 

The fact of this dependence provides the clue for an understanding 
of the peculiarities noticed in Remi M. After he had already copied a 
couple of texts, the commentator became aware that his source, the 
Pseudo-Wurzbourg itself, was quoting from some classical author. In 
this he was right ; but in identifying that author with Remigius d’ Auxerre 
instead of Cassiodorus, he was wrong. That is how the three last of the 
five passages start bluntly with the erroneous reference Aliter... 
Remigius. 

All these considerations delimitate closely the time of composition 
of Remi M. Indeed, its source, far from being an authentic work of Bruno 
of Wurzbourg, is dependent upon Lombard’s Commentary on the 
Psalter.®* Remi M could have been written, then, only around or after 
1150. 

This is in complete agreement with some other peculiarities. There 
is, for instance, the augustinian expression regio dissimulitudims. Remit M 
uses it at least three times, ® always with one of the verbs abire, recedere 
or discedere, such as it was handed down by Anselm of Laon,*4 and twice 
as a substitute for the regio longinqua mentioned in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son.®* The latter combination, however, is a further develop- 
ment dating from about the middle of the XIIth century, as we have 
shown in our previous article for Pseudo-Wurzbourg and Pseudo-Bede.*® 

Again, in commenting on Ps. 6, Remi M paraphrases one of 
St. Augustine’s speculations on the number seven.®? After his source, 
and in keeping with most of the early Scholastic Commentaries, it 
breaks that number down into a quaternaritum, symbol of the four ele- 
ments of the human body, and a ternarium, which stands for the three 
faculties, — viz. the rationabilis, the ivascibilis and the concupiscibilis, — of 
the human soul. But it goes beyond St. Augustine and against the context, 
when it adds the remark that the ternarium should be completed by 


62 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Literary Note etc., in Franciscan Stud., 14 
(1954) 148—149. vr) 

63 Remi M, In Ps. 94, tit. (PL 131, 641 CD): “...abiit in regionem 
dissimilitudinis, ubi luxuriose vivendo dissipavit bona sua, et ad ultimum 
tanta necessitate coactus est ut porcos pasceret (Luc 15); . . . discessit a Deo 
in vegionem dissimilitudinis...; In Ps. 134 (ib. 794 C): “...et a Deo 
recedit in vegionem dissimilitudinis.”’ 

(Gil, ID), Webel Coles ISaipstoley, 0% he, ING e 

65 See first text of n. 63. 

66 Cf. D. Van den Eynde, @.c., 140 et 149. 

7 Aug, rar. in Ps.6, 1.2 (PL 36,01). 
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annexing to it the doctrina and the virtus.*8 Now, this particular idea is 
found only, and at the same place, in the E xegesis psalmorum of the Pseudo- 
Bede, which is scarcely older than the middle of the XIIth century. ®® 

In this respect, it should be noticed that, on other occasions as well, 
the author of Rem: M goes hand in hand with the Pseudo-Bede, as may 
be gathered from the following parallels: 


Rem. M 


IE IAS EXO By (eA Laaneae, Sey 6)' 


Inhabita tervam, id est Ecclesiam: 
in institutis Ecclesiasticis te exerce, 
ab eis non recedas, quia non est lo- 
cus veri sacrificii extra catholicam 
Ecclesiam. Vel inhabita terram, id est 
corpus tuum cole, ut tandem exse- 
quaris immortale et impassibile. 


In Ps. 83, 4 (ib. 584 C) 
..tnvenit nidum, id est fidem et 
ecclesiastica instituta, ubi reponat 
pullos suos, id est bona opera sua, 
quia veri sacrifici locus non est 
extra catholicam Ecclesiam. 
In Ps. 24, 11 (ib. 269 C) 
Augustinus: Eatenus Deus agnos- 
cit, quatenus tu cognoscis. Unde 
Dominus ad Saul: Cum esses parvus 
in oculis tuis, magnus apparebas in 
oculis meis; cum autem magnus fac- 
tus es in oculis tuis, parvus fuisti in 
oculis meis. 


Pseudo-Bede 


TE IZSS. Sy, Sy (AL gy, (71D) 

.. tnhabita terram, id est Eccle- 
siam,... scil. ne deseras ecclesiastica 
instituta sed observa ea, quia non 
est veri sacrificii locus extra catholi- 
cam Ecclesiam. Vel... inhabita ter- 
vam, id est, excole propriam carnem 
tuam, ut tandem eam clarificatam 
recipias. 

In Ps, 83. 4. (tb. 9321C) 
Isti autem pulli... sunt ponendi 
in nido, id est in fide et societate 


catholicae Ecclesiae, extra quam 
veri sacrificii locus non est... 


In Ps.24, 11 (ibe607 A) 

Unde dicit B. Augustinus: Quia 
eatenus Deus ignoscit peccata, qua- 
tenus quisque cognoscit ea. Et ad 
Saul dictum est: Cum esses parvus 
in oculis tuis, magnus eras in oculis 
meis; cum autem magnus esse coe- 
peris in oculis tuis, parvulus factus 
es in oculis meis. 


cS Remi M, In Ps. 6, tit. (PL 131, 171 D): “‘Hae duae generationes 


referuntur ad septenarium numerum, qui constat ex quatuor et tribus. 
Quatuor referuntur ad primam generationem, quia carnaliter vixit, quia 
caro constat quatuor elementis. Ternarius ad tres animae potentias refertur. 
Est enim rationalis, irascibilis et concupiscibilis... Sed quia ex affinitate 
corporis haec saepe hebetantur, ideo adhibetur doctrina ad illuminandam 
rationem, virtus ad refrenandam nimiam iram et nimiam concupiscibilita- 
tem.” Cf. also Im Ps. 64 (ib. 465 A). 

89 Pseudo-Bede, In Ps. 6, tit. (PL 93, 512 A): “...carnalis generatio 
pertinet ad quaternarium, spiritualis ad ternarium. Ideo autem carnalis 
pertinet ad quaternarium (corvexi ex quietem non) propter corpus, quod 
constat ex quatuor elementis... Spiritualis autem pertinet ad ternarium, 
quia ad spiritum, id est, ad animam pertinent tres vires, scil, ratio, irascibili- 
tas, concupiscibilitas. Quibus adhuc duo adduntur, scil. virtus et doctrina. 
Doctrina ad illuminandam rationem, virtus ad refrenandam irascibilitatem 
et concupiscentiam.”’ 
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In Ps. 57, 3 (ib. 431 B) In Ps. 57, 3 (ib. 783 D) 
Augustinus: Quidquid cogitatur In hoc loco dicit B. Augustinus: 
et in actum non ducitur..., pro  Quidquid vis et non potes, pro facto 


facto Deus reputat. Si quis viderit Deus habet. Si quis viderit mulierem 
mulierem ad concupiscendam eam, ad concupiscendam eam, iam moe- 
iam moechatus est eam in corde suo. chatus est eam in corde suo. 


These parallels are all exclusive property of our two Commentaries. 
Though not strictly textual, they bespeak nevertheless an interdepen- 
dence between the two. As for knowing whether they are directly or 
indirectly related and which one is the lender, which one the borrower, 
these questions would lead us too far from our topic. They go to show, 
anyway, that Rem: M belongs to the same age as the Exegesis of the 
Pseudo-Bede, viz. the middle or the second half of the XIIth century. 


4) Date of Glosula. 


When I first treated of the Glosula Gilberti Universalis, I ventured 
the opinion that the years 1130—1140 were the most fitting date for 
that Commentary. ‘‘The very nature,” I wrote then,’° “of the questions 
(contained in Glosula), which reminds one of the oldest Sentence-books, 
the prevalence of the works of Gilbert de la Porrée and Letbert over 
Anselm’s Gloss, finally the absence of all traces of Peter Lombard’s 
Commentary, forbid our putting the Glosula back too far.’’ At present, 
I consider that date to be too early. The cases of Remi A, Bruno and 
Remit M imply, indeed, that a Commentary on the Psalter might well 
go back to the middle of the XIIth century or even to a later date, 
without showing traces of any of the Glosses that were or became 
classical at that time, viz. those of Anselm of Laon, Letbert of Lille, 
Gilbert de la Porrée and Peter Lombard. Glosula, being dependent not 
only on Remi A but also on Bruno, should therefore be dated preferably 
from the beginning of the second half of the XIIth century. 


Our inquiry into this new group of Commentaries of the Psalter by 
no means exhausts the matter. It did not even broach the subjects of 
author or place of origin. For want of internal evidence, these questions 
can be solved only by examining thoroughly the manuscript tradition 
and the rest of contemporary literature. Nevertheless, our efforts, 
incomplete though they be, brought some good results. Indeed, they 
trace a new path through the immense and as yet much neglected field 
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of early Scholastic Commentaries. They also shake the deep-rooted 
belief in the authenticity of Bruno and the prescholastic origin of Remi M. 
Most of all, they have led to the discovery of another outstanding and 
leading Commentary of the time, viz. Remi A, the influence of which 
can best be compared with that of Letbert of Lille. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O. F.M. 
Antonianum, 
Rome, Italy 


SATAN IS A PROBLEM 


THE PROBLEM OF MILTON’S ,,SATANIC FALLACY“ 
IN CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM 


1 a study of the currents, trends and influences of theological and 
poetic beliefs in the seventeenth century, we are told that Milton was 
actuated not “merely by the literary and patriotic ambition to rival the 
ancients in English; with him the moral purpose, always a part of the 
Renaissance theory of epic, was of supreme importance.’’! H. J.C. Grier- 
son reiterates this by telling us that one side of Paradise Lost is ‘‘the 
story, the characters, the scenes. The other is Milton’s thought, theologi- 
cal, cosmical, ethical.’’* From these observations twentieth century 
critics have established a complete theory of aesthetic and ideological 
response to the poem and the problem of Satan. 

The question of response to the character of Satan as it appears in 
the discussion of the twentieth century critics involves a distinction 
between two kinds of response — an artistic response to Satan’s point 
of view, which is made up of some moral and ethical ideas and a purely 
ideological or moral response to the theological concept of Satan. In 
other words, the reader’s response to the problem of Satan is determined 
by a complete theory of aesthetics which considers the poem qua poem 
as a complete entity with each of its parts contributing to a totality of 
structure, and Satan being one of the parts in this totality; or a response 
determined by a theological concept of Satan which the reader has based 
on his own moral or ideological preconceptions. 

Balachandra Rajan? and Arthur Waldock,4 who have contributed 
studies on the literary and artistic problems of Paradise Lost, are both 


1 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1953), p. 222. 

2 H. J.C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVII 
Century (London: Chatto and Windus, 1948), p. 266. 

3 Balachandra Rajan, Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1948). Rajan’s work relates Paradise 
Lost and the problem of Satan to the accepted conventions of the seven- 
teenth century thought, in particular to the belief in order, degree and 
harmony as ruling forces of the universe, and provides a critical analysis 
of its structure and symmetry. 

4 Arthur Waldock, Paradise Lost and its Critics (Cambridge, England: 
University Press, 1947). 
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concerned with the reader’s interpretation of, and aesthetic response to, 
the character of Satan. Rajan distinguishes his way of looking at a poem 
from the way other critics looked at it. He recognizes that there is a 
definite distinction between prose and poetry, and, although admitting 
that much of the dogmatic and ideological territory of Paradise Lost 
and De Doctrina Christiana is identical, holds that the poem cannot be 
interpretated merely by reference to the prose statement. He goes 
further to tell us that ‘‘Milton’s beliefs cannot be deduced from his 
poetry; the conclusion can only be that it is not primarily the purpose 
of an epic poem to expound or exemplify the poet’s belief.’’® The epic 
exists for itself and we must consider it as such. He tells us 

In investigating the relationship between Paradise Lost and the De 
Doctrina Christiana we have seen that the intellectual territory they cover 
is the same and that, within that territory, the treatise and the epic are 
doctrinally identical. That varies considerably is the treatment of these 
doctrines. In the systematic theology they are clearly defined and out- 
spokenly advocated. In Pavadise Lost Milton’s major unorthodoxies are 
presented discreetly and doubtfully, his opinion on things indifferent are 
never announced, and his beliefs, when they are embodied in his fable, are 
mixed inextricably with invention and conjecture. Some of this evidence 
can be dealt with by assuming that Milton was afraid to state his conviction 
openly; but the most satisfactory way of dealing with all of it is to assume 
that these differences are eventually due to differences in the media and 
aims of expository prose and epic poetry.® 
Consequently, Milton’s personal beliefs, Rajan concludes, may or may 
not coincide with his poetic statement. His poetry demands subordina- 
tion of the personal belief because all his ideas are subject to “‘some poetic 
pattern to which they are made to conform.’’? The poem is an individual 
entity, having its own rules and principles. The principles that govern 
this poetic presentation are those of the great epic tradition as they 
were modified by Milton’s aesthetic judgment. In analyzing the poem 
and the problem of Satan, we can only consider the facts within the 
poem, analyzing their arrangements and proportions to arrive at an 
aesthetic evaluation. It seems that Rajan is merely confirming what 
Coleridge observes when he tells us that we must have a “willing 
suspension of disbelief for a moment, which constitutes poetic faith’’’ 
in our appreciation of Paradise Lost and in our consideration of the 

5 Rajan, op. cit., p. 35. 

Selig. 
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8 S. T. Coleridge. “Imagination, the Soul of Poetry,’ Literature the 
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problem of Satan. When we look at Satan, we consider him not as a 
theological concept found in De Doctrina Christiana but as poetry and 
what the poetic statement makes him. Satan, a literary object created 
by the words and images of the poet, is what the poetic “occasion makes 
him’’® and the occasion makes him a series of concessions. 

He (Satan) admits that God is omnipotent and his revolt unjustified. 
He wishes that he were ordained an “inferior angel,’ only to realize that if 
he were less exalted he would not be less evil. He curses God’s love but ends by 
cursing himself. He thinks of submission but his pride rejects it; then, as 
desperation forces him to consider the idea, he finds that the breach between 
him and God is so great that no atonement could possibly heal it and that 
in the last analysis, he has not even the power to atone. When we are brought 
up in this manner against Satan’s inner helplessness, his sheer inability to 
be other than he is, the splendour of his presence starts to crumble.1° 

Rajan certainly favors the aesthetic theory in his approach to the 
problem of Satan, yet very often in his study, he insists on belief and 
acceptance of theological notions of Milton’s age. Judging from Rajan’s 
theory of epic poetry, then, and admitting that Satan’s character must 
be read and analyzed poetically, one can conclude that Satan is hardly 
the hero of Paradise Lost. 


Waldock, in coming to an aesthetic evaluation of the poem, insinuates 
that we must admit of a mixed voice structure in the analysis of Paradise 
Lost. He speaks of the term “‘demonstration’’ for the voice which is 
quoted or introduced into the narrative and the term “allegation” for 
the basic narrative voice.4! The term ‘‘demonstration’’ would apply 
here to the voice of Adam, Eve, Christ or Satan and the term “‘allegation”’ 
would refer to the basic narrative voice of Milton. These two voices 
should agree and present a harmony of portrayal. If they do not, it is the 
quoted voice of character which has the highest validity; the basic 
voice of the narrator “‘can possess no comparable authority.’’!* Milton, 
according to Waldock, is highly sympathetic with the heroic qualities 
of Satan in the first two books of Paradise Lost. Milton, realizing the 
* cautioned 
himself in the subsequent books of the epic because “‘it is evident that 


tremendous impression Satan has made as a “noble thing,’ 


portraiture so sympathetic, drawing such strength from Milton’s own 
life and nature, could be very dangerous for Milton’s scheme.’’!8 Conse- 


§ Rajan, op. cit., p. 102 AU Mayeh, JO Cle 

11 Waldock, op. cit., p. 78. acliotas 

18 Waldock, op. cit., p. 77. Denis Saurat carries this biographical approach 
to an opposite extreme in his refutation of Satan’s being the hero of the 
epic. He maintains that Milton himself is the hero of Paradise Lost, and the 
conflict is not between Satan and God, but between Satan and Milton. 
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quently, the psychological relationship between Milton (the voice of 
allegation) and his epic character (the voice of demonstration) is the 
cause for the dichotomy between the first two books and the rest of the 
epic. Waldock tells us 


Of course it was dangerous; and nothing is more interesting, technically, 
in the opening books than to note the nervousness that creeps on Milton as 
he becomes aware of what is threatening. It is an instructive and in some 
ways an amusing study. If one observes what is happening one sees that 
there is hardly a great speech of Satan’s that Milton is not at pains to correct, 
to damp down and neutralize. He will put some glorious thing in Satan’s 
mouth, then, anxious about the effect of it, will pull us gently by the sleeve, 
saying (for this is what it amounts to): ‘Do not be carried away by this 
fellow: he sounds splendid, but take my word for it...’ We have in fact, 
once again, the two levels: the level of demonstration or exhibition, and the 
level of allegation or commentary; and again there is disagreement. What 
is conveyed on the one level is for a large part of the time not in accord with 
what is conveyed on the other. Milton’s allegations clash with his demon- 
strations.14 


Waldock in applying his theory of aesthetic analysis finds the poem 
defective because of this clash in the voices of allegation and demon- 
stration. The dichotomy between the first two books and the subsequent 
books is due to Milton’s realization that in the two early books, he has 
created an heroic Satan, and then takes much pain in toning down this 
impression for the remainder of the epic. Consequently, Satan is not the 
hero of a good part of the work, and Milton’s failure arises from his lack 
of caution in the first two books. Where Rajan considers the words of 
Satan proud, rebellious and manifesting only the unreasonable state of 


He tells us that “the traditional motive of Satan’s fall was pride’ and 
“pride was the ruling passion of his (Milton) soul.’’ Milton felt failure ““when 
he saw the restoration coming in,” and the rage and defiance of his own 
proud feelings manifested itself in the speeches of Satan. Satan is not only 
pride but “‘passion in general’”’ and Saurat along with Dr. Johnson ‘“‘charges 
the poet with these very vices.’’ Satan is a heretic and is always’’ harping 
on the insufficiency of dogma”’ and the De Doctrina Christiana is based on a 
similar attitude. Consequently, ‘‘Satan is not only a part of Milton’s charac- 
ter, he is also a part of Milton’s mind.” Yet Satan is not the hero of the epic 
for he is intellectually condemned. Christ and Adam are not fitting counter- 
parts for Satan, but Milton is. Milton so throws himself into the struggle 
with Satan that two inevitable impressions result: the greatness of Satan 
and the greatness of Milton. ‘‘Milton brings his own self into the poem . 

He it is, and not God or the Son, that overcomes Satan. He follows him in 
all his enterprises, stigmatizes them with one adjective, one line. He exposes 
Satan so passionately that he forgets Satan’s natural enemies: he takes 
their place before the Enemy. W hat need has Milton of a hero in his poem ? 
He is his own hero.” Milton, Man and Thinker (London: J. M. Dent and 
sons LTD., 1946), PR. 178—184. 

** Ibid., pp. 77—78. 
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mind which sin and disorder induce, Waldock thinks the speeches of the 
first two books a glorious assertion of independence of and self-liberation 
from the tyranny of God. We must observe here that both critics are 
interested in a purely poetic and aesthetic approach to the problem, 
yet their response arises from an extra-poetic assistance dependent upon 
religious and moral ideas. 

Douglas Bush has a very favorable aesthetic response to Paradise 
Lost.1° He maintains that Milton achieves his greatest effect by making 
the work a “‘network of contrasts’!6 — the greatest contrast being 
between Satan and Christ. Milton, like any imaginative artist, “could 
deal better with bad than with good characters, and there has never 
been any question of the magnificence of Satan, who remains one of the 
towering figures of world literature.’”"!7 So tremendous is the impression 
that Satan has made that Shelley and Blake have ‘‘made him over into 
a romantic rebel like themselves’’!®§ and since this time it has been 
conventional to respond to Satan as the real hero of the poem. Bush 
attributes this error in interpretation to the fact that modern readers 
have failed to understand Christian values in a Christian poem. He 
further tells us 


Satan does combine, on a grand scale, the heroic energy, endurance and 
resource of the traditional Lucifer and the traditional epic hero; no being 
less grand could be the adversary of God. But the heroic qualities are all 
perverted; he is a great leader only in the so-called Macchiavellian sense. 
Actually, he is the slave of his egotistic pride and passion, the embodiment 
of all evil, the foe of all that is good. He is, hke Macbeth, damned; and, 
like Macbeth, he knows it, since he knows what goodness is; but can only go 
on. And as Macbeth, seeking powers by Satanic means, is overcome by the 
divine and irresistable might of goodness, so is Satan... It is remarkable 
and regrettable that so many critics have taken Satan as the interpreter of 
Paradise Lost; one may wonder if they took Iago as their guide to Othello 
and Edmund as their guide to King Lear.}® 


There is certainly no question in the mind of Professor Bush as to the 
heroism of Satan. It is a heroism treated in terms of irony. 


15 Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Early Seventeenth Century 
1600—1660 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945). Bush tells us that it is not 
Milton’s fault “if the reader is debauched by sentimental and romantic 
liberalism and naturalism and incapable of either intellectual or emotional 
response to the Classical, Medieval and Renaissance doctrines of law and 
order in the soul, in society and in the cosmos.” p. 379 

16 John Milton, The Portable Milton, ed. Douglas Bush (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1955). p. 19. 

17 Tbid. 

18" Toid. 

19 John Milton, op. cit., pp. 19—20. 
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C. S. Lewis, unlike Rajan, does not believe that in analyzing the poem 
and the problem of Satan, we are to consider only the facts within the 
poem and through their arrangement and proportions come to an 
aesthetic evaluation. The reader must admit of a conditioned response.?® 
Our actual experience in reading the poem is what counts, and our 
actual experience depends not only on the poem but the preconceptions 
we bring to it.21 Lewis’s whole analysis of the character of Satan is set 
in the framework of the Renaissance conception of hierarchy. The Re- 
naissance minds, acutely conscious of these principles of hierarchy, 
approached the poem and reacted to the problems inherent therein in 
relation to the preconceptions their own minds brought to it. They saw 
Satan and the Satanic predicament clearly, and like Milton “‘believed 
everything detestable to be, in the long run, also ridiculous; and mere 
Christianity commits every Christian to believe that ‘the Devil’ (in the 
long run) is an ass.’’*? The very cause for Satan’s scheming and planning 
is a ‘‘sense of injured merit.’’*? He thought himself “‘impaired’’ because 
the Messiah had been pronounced Head of the Angels. Lewis says 

A being superior to himself in kind, by whom he himself had been created 
— a being far above him in the natural hierarchy — had been preferred to 
him in honour by an authority whose right to do so was not disputable, and 
in a fashion which, as Abdiel points out, constituted a compliment to the 
angels rather than a slight. No one had in fact done anything to Satan; he 
was not hungry, nor over-tasked, nor removed from his place, nor shunned, 
nor hated — he only thought himself impaired. In the midst of a world of 
light and love, of song and feast and dance, he could find nothing to think 
of more interesting than his own prestige.*4 
Lewis goes on to tell us that throughout the poem Satan wants hierarchy 
and does not want hierarchy; he is engaged in sawing off the branch he 
is sitting on; he is a creature revolting against a creator who is the 
very source of his own power — including even his power to revolt. 
“Hence the strife is most accurately described as ‘Heav’n ruining from 
Heav’n’, for only in so far as he also is ‘Heaven’ — diseased, perverted, 
twisted, but still a native of Heaven — does Satan exist at all. It is 


20 It seems that Lewis’s “conditioned response”’ is closely allied to the 
theory of ‘‘mixed response.’ For a detailed study of “mixed response” see 
William J. Rooney, The Problem of “Poetry and Belief’ in Contemporary 
Criticism (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1949). Fr. Rooney 
calls a non-aesthetic response to ideas in literature blended with an aesthetic 
response to the total structure of the art object a ‘‘mixed response.”’ 

21 C. S. Lewis, Preface to Paradise Lost (London: Oxford University 
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like the scent of a flower trying to destroy the flower. As a consequence, 
the same rebellion which means misery for the feelings and corruption 
for the will, means Nonsense for the intellect.”’25 These Satanic predica- 
ments are the realities which the Renaissance minds found in the epic, 
and they weighed these predicaments against their own preconceptions. 
This, too, is the plight of the reader. Our rejection of Satan and his world 
of misery, lies and propaganda depends on our own premises and pre- 
conceptions. Can we admire and attribute heroism to Satan’s choice 
“Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav’n.’’?6 

E. E. Stoll holds that the heroism or virtue of Satan of the first two 
books of Paradise Lost is due to the fact that Satan and the other fallen 
angels are not yet devils. ““They were so recently from heaven’? ac- 
counts for their fortitude and endurance and Satan’s striking intelligence 
in meeting novel situations and his refusal to submit. Even though Satan 
is rebellious, proud, ambitious and self-centered, he is also loyal to his 
comrades, sympathetic and melancholic in his associations with them. 
Are we to presume from Stoll’s argument, then, that in the subsequent 
books of the epic, Satan and his comrades become full-fledged devils 
and for the reader to have a legitimate response concerning the hero of 
the work, he must consider the structure in its totality? Arnold Stein 
furthers this idea of “‘virtue’’ in Satan by placing a great deal of reserva- 
tion on the term virtue. He explains what many call virtue in Satan — 
his feeling of responsibility toward his fellow demons — is not virtue 
but “‘vice of pride cloaked in virtue.’’?8 

E. M. W. Tillyard in his work Milton says that he can “‘not see how 
one can avoid admitting that Milton did partly ally himself with Satan, 
that unwittingly he was led away by the creature of his own imagina- 
tion... The character of Satan expresses, as no other character or act 
or feature of the poem does, something in which Milton believed very 
strongly: heroic energy.’’*® Yet if we risk the total significance on Satan 
whose grandeur is confined to the first half of the poem, the second half 
would contribute nothing to the whole. In the first half, “Satan is 
unreasoning energy’’*° where in the second half, “‘Christ is intended to 
be energy as well as reason.”’#4 Satan is the destroyer where Christ is the 
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Creator. ‘Milton seems to express as much energy in his description of 
the world’s creation in Book Seven as in any of the exploits of Satan.’’®? 
If Milton doesn’t succeed in attributing energy to Christ and the good 
angels, it may be because, as Bush observes, Milton ‘“‘could deal better 
with bad than with good characters.’’®? But Tillyard comes to the very 
peak of his argument when he refutes Lewis’s theory on the ridiculous- 
ness of Satan because of his “‘sense of injured merit.’’*4 For Lewis, Satan 
is an absurdity, but for Tillyard, Satan is tragedy. The whole poem is 
a great irony at Satan’s expense; his grandiose plans turned out different- 
ly from what he expected, and his big things were defeated by the 
humble submission of Adam and Eve. “It is a vast irony and poetically 
it is absolutely appropriate to the vast figure Milton created of Satan 
at the beginning of the poem. The irony promoted feelings more akin 
to the tragic than to the absurd and in no way diminishes the stature 
of its victim.’’35 

The attempt here has been to present a few of the principle critics 
of the twentieth century who have contributed studies toward this 
problem of response to Satan in Milton’s epic of Paradise. It would be 
impossible to mention all who have concerned themselves with the 
problem, but those discussed here are the ones who have exercised the 
greatest influence. All seem to agree that there is a distinction between 
two kinds of response — a purely moral or ideological response to the 
theological concept of Satan and an aesthetic or artistic response to 
Satan’s point of view. Despite the fact that one or the other critic 
adheres to one or the other school of response in theory, he seems unable 
to divorce himself from the other school in practice. Where Rajan 
maintains that the poem is an individual entity, having its own laws 
and setting up within itself its own discipline, he insists many times 
in his work upon belief and acceptance of theological notions of Milton’s 
age. Where Waldock is interested in an aesthetic evaluation of the poem, 
he bases his assumption about Milton’s approach to his theme on his 
own personal response to matters of belief. Where Bush presents a 
favorable aesthetic response to Paradise Lost, he does admit however 
that the error in interpretation of the modern reader is due to his lack 
of understanding Christian values in a Christian poem. C. S. Lewis 
maintains that our preconceptions, like the preconceptions of the 
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Renaissance reader, are just as important for an aesthetic evalution as 
the arrangement and proportions of the facts within the poem. For 
Tillyard, our sense of values, our knowledge of good, our understanding 
of the brilliance of Satan’s intellect before the dismissal should obviate 
the stupidity — or better still — the tragedy which is Satan’s. Each 
critic, authoritative in his approach, wavers between his theory and the 
theory of ‘‘mixed response.” 


James Craig La Driere, in speaking of the function of criticism, 
maintains that the reader’s impressions must be reevaluated in the light 
of the various formalities of the poem; they must be checked by a careful 
analysis of the structure of sound and meaning in the poem. The function of 
criticism is to evaluate our first spontaneous evaluation to see if alternate 
judgments present themselves. The conclusion of the critic should follow 
the evidence provided by his analysis of the formal object.%® 

The very solution to the problem of the hero in Paradise Lost can be 
found in La Driere’s theory of voice and address.37 The theory goes 
back to Aristotle’s concept that the author of an heroic poem should 
seldom speak himself, but throw as much of his work as he can into the 
mouths of those who are his principal actors. The author’s basic narrative 
voice in Paradise Lost has the function of invoking the muse, summariz- 
ing past action, commenting on present action, describing scenes and 
physical appearances of characters and making propositions about the 
moral and ethical qualities of the characters which constitute their 
points of view. However, this basic narrative voice is inferior to the 
assumed voices of Christ, Satan, Adam and Eve, wherein we find the 
real key to the problem of the hero. The basic narrative voice merely 
ties up the action, supplements and augments the assumed voices; and 
looking at the twelve books as a totality of structure, there is har- 
mony between the two voices throughout. There is no question in books 
three to twelve that Satan convinces us that he is the villain, not the 
hero of the whole situation. But in books one and two, the problem of 
the hero arises, and it arises merely because the theory of voice and 
address has not been applied adequately to these books. Analysis of 
Satan’s assumed voice with de-emphasis on the basic narrative voice, 
as Aristotle has advised us, can throw quite a bit of light on the problem 


36 James Craig La Driere, ““The Role of the Critic,” Return To Poetry, 
ed. J. Brunini, F. X. Connally and J.C. E. Hopkins (New York: D. X. 
McMullen Co., 1947), pp. 167—168. 

37 James Craig La Driere, ‘“Voice and Address,” Dictionary of World 
Literature, ed. Joseph Shipley (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953). 
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of the hero. In the following analysis, I have chosen Satan’s more 
prominent speeches and situations for application of the voice and 
address theory. 

The basic narrative voice in Book I of the epic gives us the setting 
and state of affairs of the rebel angels after their fall from heaven which 
took “Nine times the Space that measure Day and Night to mortal 
men.” Satan and his followers are ‘“‘confounded though immortal.” 
Confounded in that they are in a state of disorder and confusion, and 
immortal in that they still retain their intellectual natures even though 
they are “‘rolling in the fiery Gulf.’ The narrative voice goes on to 
describe Satan’s exterior actions. 


Round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witness’d huge affliction and dismay 
Mixt with abdurate pride and steadfast hate: 
At once as far as Angels ken he views 
The dismal Situation waste and wild, 
A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round 
As one great Furnace flam’d, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; (P. L. I, 56—67) 


It is interesting to note that “‘baleful’’ meaning deadly or pernicious in 
influence means also woeful and sorrowful. Satan’s very eyes reflect his 
interior disposition: not only the internal pain of the “‘oblivious Pool ... 
great Furnace flames’ but also that of anguish and woe in the “Regions 
of sorrow... where peace and rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all:’’ where there is only “‘the thought .. . of lost happi- 
ness.”’ 

Satan’s first speech is directed to Beelzebub. Satan is cautious in 
his appraisal and comfort of Beelzebub who has joined him in “mutual 
league.”’ He says 


But O how fall’n! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy Realms of Light 
Cloth’d with transcendent brightness didst outshine 
Myriads though bright: If he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope, 
And hazard in the Glorious Enterprise, 
Join’d with me once, now misery hath join’d 
In equal ruin: into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fall’n, so much the stronger prov’d 
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He with his Thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire Arms? yet not for those, 
Nor what the Potent Victor in his rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 

Though chang’d in outward lustre; that fixt mind 
and high disdain, from sense of injur’d merit, 


That Glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. (P. L. I, 84—111) 
Satan is clever in consoling Beelzebub. He compliments him on his 
former state of “transcendent brightness; he appraises him for his 
uniting with Satan in “‘thoughts and counsels... in the Glorious Enter- 
prise;’’ he welcomes him in the re-united state of “equal ruin’ where 
they will “‘with more successful hope resolve To wage by force or guile 
eternal War Irreconcilable, to our grand Foe.”’ Yet Satan is careful not 
to let his own superiority suffer. It is he who is speaking; it is he who in 
the ‘dubious Battle on the Plains of Heav’n”’ shook his throne; it is he 
who will never “repent or change;’’ it is Satan who will never “‘bow and 
sue for grace With suppliant knee;’’ and finally it is he, as superior and 
leader, who suggests ““To wage by force or guile eternal War... to 
our grand Foe.” From then on, Satan’s words are an expression of 
ironic heroism. He speaks only of himself and his responsibility toward 
his fellow apostates which is merely pride cloaked in virtue. The very 
rhetorical structure of Satan’s words is one of irony. His first speech is 
filled with obdurate hate and pride. He is conscious of his defeat ; he plans 
this “‘eternal War Irreconcilable’’ when he knows that victory is im- 
possible because he himself can hardly raise his head from the burning 
lake but for “‘the wiil And high permission of all-ruling Heav’n;”’ he sets 
himself up as a leader and superior member of the fallen angels which 
is recognition of hierarchy, the very thing against which he rebelled in 
Heaven. Satan’s pride, poor logic, and rhetorical contradictions only 
increase the reader’s sense of Satan’s defeat. It’s an exposition of charac- 
ter whereby Satan exposes himself through his own words. The predom- 
inant impression is one of disdainful pride, haughtiness, arrogance 
and evil. 


The structure of Satan’s famous soliloquy is an excellent example 
of dramatic irony. The melancholy here is inconsistent with his pernicious 
attitude toward Beelzebub previously. He says 

Is this the Region, this the Soil, the Clime, 


ee ee et er eee ee this the seat 
That we must change for Heav’n, this mournful gloom 
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For that celestial light? Be it so, since hee 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 

What shall be right: fardest from him is best 

Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supreme 

Above his equals. Farewell happy Fields 

Where Joy for ever dwells: Hail horros, hail 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 

Receive they new Possessor: one who brings 

A mind not to be chang’d by Place or Time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less than hee 

Whom Thunder hath made greater? Here at least 

We shall be free; th’Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 

Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav’n. 

(P. L. I, 242—263) 

The soliloquy is excellent for paradox; a true glimpse of the seventeenth 
century Metaphysical “‘discordia concors.’’ The inconsistency in the 
Satanic disposition arises from the parallels and contrasts. The leader 
who calls his followers to arms with such self-confidence and self- 
assurance ‘‘What though the field be lost? All is not lost...” now 
bemoans “‘That we must change for Heav’n this mournful gloom For 
that celestial light.’’ The leader who had reassured Beelzebub that he 
would never “‘repent or change, Though chang’d in outward lustre’ now 
regretfully bids ‘“‘Farewell happy Fields Where joy for ever dwells.” 
The intellect who realized the impossibility of elevating himself from 
the “‘fiery Deluge” but for the “will and high permission of all ruling 
Heav’n”’ now illogically reassures his colleagues that ‘Here at least 
We shall be free... Here we may reign secure.’”’ Satan who as Lucifer 
occupied one of the highest seats in “‘that celestial light’”’ now concludes 
that it is “Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav’n.” Satan’s rhetoric 
is a salmagundi of despair, yet pride; submission, yet rebellion; resig- 
nation, yet ambition. His is an intellect in chaos, a reasoning in flux, a 
will desperately in despair. The very tone of Satan’s arguments is a 
reductio ad absurdum. Where he proposes in one breath, he contradicts 
himself in another. His words become a series of ignominious inconsisten- 
cies. From this dramatic irony, the reader becomes aware of Satan’s 
interior disposition. There is an increase in the reader’s sense of Satan’s 
defeat. No more impressive evidence of Satan’s degeneration could be 
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cited. The same lamentations mingled with macabre gloating found in 
this passage, along with his speech of consolation to Beelzebub, can be 
found later in the epic, which certainly refutes any break or defect in 
structure. His eventual pity for Adam and Eve is the same elaborate 
form of self pity. 


O Heil! what do mine eyes with grief behold, 
Ah gentle pair, yee little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to woe, 
More woe, the more your taste is now of joy; 
Happy, but for so happy ill secur’d 
Long to continue, and this high seat your Heav’n 
Ill fenc’d for Heav’n to keep out such a foe 
And now is enter’d; yet no purpos’d for 
To you whom I could pity thus forlorn 
Though I unpitied: League with you I seek, 
And mutual amity so strait, so close, 
That I with you must d’well, or you with me 
Henceforth; my dwelling haply may not please 
Like this fair Paradise, your sense, yet such 
Accept your Maker’s work; he gave it to me, 
Which I as freely give; Hell shall unfold, 
To entertain you two, her widest Gates, 
And send forth all her Kings; there will be room, 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 
Your numerous offspring; if no better place, 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not for him who wrong’d 

(P. L. IV, 358—387) 


We find here the same horrific irony seasoned with complaint which is 
all a confession of his inner emptiness. This vacancy, this pronounced 
lack of any sense of direction, this crocodile condolence to himself, 
Beelzebub, Adam and Eve are all a part of the great dramatic irony 
which is a poetic concentration found throughout the epic, and not 
merely confined to the first two books, or to the subsequent books alone. 

The whole impression which Satan tries to build up to his followers 
is that the rebellion is a thoroughly rational undertaking, with a fair 
fighting chance of success. He reminds them of their motives by telling 


them If then his Providence, 


Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still find means to evil; 
(P. L. I, 162—165) 
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and then in the same breath tells them 
Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from thir destin’d aim. 
(P. L. I, 166—168) 
It seems that Satan’s words show a decided lack of confidence in his 
own convictions. Previously, he told them ““We may with more successful 
hope resolve to rage...’ and now he tells them “Which oft-times may 
succeed” certainly shows the dubiousness of his own hopes; and “‘so as 
perhaps shall grieve him, 7f I fail not’ only intensifies his own lack of 
confidence in the whole undertaking. Satan’s every impression to his 
followers is that they have every possible chance for success, yet implicit 
in his words is the thought that if the undertaking is unsuccessful, there 
is really nothing to lose for how could they be reduced to an “ignomy 
and shame beneath This downfall.’’ Satan’s pride would never allow 
him to say as Moloch says so directly, ‘“‘what can be worse than to dwell 
here, driv’n out from bliss;” or as Beliel so pitifully remarks “‘what can 
we suffer more, What can we suffer worse ?.’’ Yet under the guise of his 
words on infernal hierarchy, the sentiment of Moloch and Beliel comes 
through for Satan. 
The happier state 

In Heay’n, which follows dignity, might draw 

Envy from each inferior; but who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 

Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 

Of endless Pain? where there is then no good 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 

From Faction; for none sure will claim in Hell 

Precedence, none, whose portion is so small 

Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covert more. (P. L. II, 24—35) 
The whole tragedy of Satan is that he is one of the highest endowed 
intellects. His brilliance tells him that the whole undertaking can’t 
possibly be successful, even though he assures his colleagues to the con- 
trary, yet he perseveres in plans that will bring him to further defeat. 
Milton himself calls Satan a ruined archangel, a creature of the highest 
endowments perverted to ill, and one can’t help agree with Tillyard in 
his observation that such a perversion is a terrible and tragic thing. 
Terrible and tragic that one whose mental endowments were so tran- 
scendent should fall into stupidity ; just as it is terrible and tragic that one 
whose capacity for love was so great should pervert that capacity to hate. 
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Everyone will admit that after the first two books of Paradise Lost, 
Satan is hardly the hero. In incident after incident, Satan reveals him- 
self with “nonsensical” speeches, and by the end of the epic, the reader 
is thoroughly convinced of his false bravado, his shallow heroism. But 
it is out of the first two books that so much adverse criticism has arisen. 
The reader, without deliberation, finds himself sympathizing with 
Satan’s fortitude in adversity, his enormous endurance, his splendid 
recklessness, his remarkable powers of rising to an occasion, his extra- 
ordinary qualities of leadership, and his striking intelligence in meeting 
difficulties that are novel and almost overwhelming. Consequently, the 
reader comes away with the impression that there is a dichotomy of 
characterization from the earlier books to the later, that there is a 
definite break in the epic, that there is too pronounced a transition from 
the first two books to the subsequent ones. Therefore there is a definite 
defect in form and a consequent disharmony in what should be a unified 
totality of structure. Yet analysis of the voice structure shows that the 
self-same inconsistencies and contradictions found in the later books 
of the epic are quite definitely present in the first two books. It’s true 
that in the subsequent books of the epic, Satan becomes progressively 
ridiculous, but the seeds of this nonsense have been planted in the first 
two books. The Satan of the first two books is the embryo of what we 
see in the later part of the epic. The false bravado of the early Satan 
only intensifies the ridiculousness of the later Satan. Analysis of voice 
structure does not support the idea of “heroism” in Satan; nor does it 
support the theory of dichotomy in the character of Satan. That Satan 
is the hero of the first two books, and then the fool in the subsequent 
books is untenable. Structural analysis proves that Satan is a ‘“‘damned 
fool” throughout. 

AMADEUS P. Fior_, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTRAMENTAL WORLD 
IN THE SYSTEM 
OF TOMMASO CAMPANELLA 


+] Perea Campanella (1568—1639) is one of the most representative 
thinkers of the Italian Renaissance. The vast extent of his knowledge, 
which resulted from a keen intellect, constant study, and an extraordinary 
memory, makes it evident that he was acquainted not only with most 
of the philosophers of ancient times as well as with the scholastics, but 
also with the philosophers of his own day. As a consequence, his system 
of philosophy reflects all the cultural trends of the Renaissance. None 
of them failed to exert some influence on the formation of his docrine.t 
Yet, in spite of the wide coverage of his philosophy, and notwithstand- 
ing the reputation he acquired in certain idealistic circles,? Campanella 
as a thinker is still very little known. The difficulty of reducing his 
thought to a single concrete system, along with his evident exaggerations 
and utopian ideas, is probably the reason why the historians of philosophy 
do not give him as much consideration as he deserves. Cardinal Gonzalez 
suggests another explanation of this indifference towards Campanella. 
He holds that the writers on the history of philosophy do not pay as 
much attention to Campanella as they do, for example, to Bacon and 
Descartes, because Campanella, in spite of his shortcomings, has always 
been faithful to the Christian spirit in his principles, if not in all his 
conclusions, and has constantly repudiated the dominant rationalism 
on which the doctrine of those two philosophers is based. 


1 Léon Blanchet, Campanella (Paris, 1920), p. 125. Speaking of Cam- 
panella, Ernst Cassirer says that in his system one can see for the last time 
a blending of the characteristic currents of thought of the Renaissance. 
Das Evkenntnisproblem in dev Philosophie und Wissenschaft dey Neueren Zeit 
(Berlin 12622) lje240; 

* Bertrando Spaventa considers Campanella as one of the greatest of 
the 16th- and 17th-century Italian philosophers. Rinascimento, riforma, 
controriforma e altri saggi critici (Venice, 1928), p. 3. Giovanni Gentile calls 
Campanella ‘“‘the most mature fruit of the Italian Renaissance.’’ J] Pensiero 
italiano del Rinascimento (3d ed.; Florence, 1940), p. 49. 

% Cardinal Zefirino Gonzalez, Historia de la Filosofia (2nd ed.; Madrid, 
1886), III, 212. It is worth noting in this connection that G. W. Leibniz 
compares Campanella and Bacon to Hobbes and Descartes, and claims that 
the two latter philosophers merely follow the footsteps of the two earlier 
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Whatever the reasons may be for this neglect on the part of the 
historians of philosophy, it is in keeping with the renewed interest 
shown recently in the study of Campanella! that we undertake to discuss 
one of the main features of his thought, namely, his doctrine of knowledge 
of the extramental world.® It is our purpose to follow the various steps 
that led to the formulation of his theory that cognoscere est esse and to 
give a proper explanation of it on the basis of his own works. From this 
study it will be clear, we hope, that the Campanellian cognoscere est esse, 
which has been described as a battle-cry against medieval scholasticism 
and as an advance sign of modern idealism,® does not represent a com- 
plete rupture with traditional scholastic teaching any more than it 
anticipates the idealistic philosophy. The discussion will be introduced 
with a brief exposition of Campanella’s notion of philosophy.” 


THE, CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Campanella conceived philosophy, which he also calls metaphysics, 
as an all-embracing science to which all other sciences should be referred 


masters ““who seem to raise themselves to the clouds and reach what appears 
to be beyond human power.”’ Quoted in Alessandro D’Ancona, Opere di 
Tommaso Campanella scelte, ordinate ed annotate (Turin, 1854), p. CCCVII. 

4 Evidences of the revival of Campanellian studies may be found in the 
many works where Campanella’s philosophy is discussed and evaluated. 
Particular reference is made to the excellent monographs by Léon Blanchet, 
Campanella, op. cit., and Les antécédents historiques du ‘Je pense, donc je 
suis’ (Paris, 1920); to Romano Amerio’s valuable articles in Rivista di 
filosofia neo-scolastica, which were later condensed in his little but precious 
book, Campanella (Brescia, 1947); and to Giovanni Di Napoh’s most com- 
prehensive study, Tommaso Campanella, filosofo della vestaurazione cattolica 
(Padua, 1947). In Di Napoli’s opinion Campanella is the greatest Italian 
philosopher of the Renaissance. /bid., Pref., p. VI. A critical edition of all 
Campanella’s works is under way. The first volume appeared in 1954. Cf. 
Tutte le opeve di Tommaso Campanella (ed. Luigi Firpo; Milan, 1954), vol. I, 
Scritti Letterari, pp. XCIX—1465. 

5 For Campanella’s doctrine of knowledge of the intramental world, or 
self-knowledge, cf. the present writer’s ‘“‘Campanella as Forerunner of 
Descartes,’ Franciscan Studies, XVI (March-June, 1956), 37—59. 

6 Cf., among others, Giuseppe Saitta’s presentation of Campanella’s 
thought in I/ pensiero italiano nell’umanesimo e nel vinascimento (Bologna, 
1951), III, 187—2zo1. 

7 In the course of this study use will be made of the following abbrevia- 
tions for Campanella’s works: Phil. sens. dem. for Philosophia sensibus 
demonstrata (Naples, 1591); Prodromus for Prodvomus philosophiae %n- 
stauvandae (ed. T. Adami; Frankfort, 1617); Del senso for Del senso delle 
cose e della magia (ed. A. Bruers; Bari, 1925); Epilogo for Epilogo magno 
(ed. C. Ottaviano; Rome, 1939); Met. for Universalis philosophiae, seu meta- 
physicarum rerum iuxta propria dogmata partes tres, libvi 18 (Paris, 1638); 
Theol. for Theologicorum libri XXX (Book I ed. by R. Amerio under the 
title Teologia, Lib. I; Milan, 1936). The author wishes to express his sincere 
gratitude to The Catholic University of America Press for its permission to 
print excerpts from his own doctoral dissertation The Theory of Knowledge 
of Tommaso Campanella. Exposition and Critique (Washington, D. C., 1954). 
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as to their ultimate source and foundation. The title of his work, Um- 
versalis Philosophiae, seu Metaphysicarum rerum tuxta propria dogmata, 
partes tres, libri 18,8 points to the universal character of his philosophy. 
Moreover, he explicitly states this in many passages. ‘““This philosophy,” 
he writes in his dedicatory letter, “which I call universal and metaphysical, 
may be referred to as the workshop and source of all arts and sciences that 
have been discovered or will be discovered.’’® It is called metaphysics, 
because it goes beyond physics and deals with the first principles and 
final ends of things. It is called universal philosophy, because it reaches 
out to the primary causes, and even to the supreme cause, by which we 
can understand the reasons of all things.!° No subsidiary science deals 
with all things as they are, but only as they appear to us;!! whereas 
metaphysics deals with all things as they are and insofar as they are.!” 
Consequently, metaphysics is the “mistress of all the sciences,’’!® and 
occupies a place between physics and theology,'‘ assisting the latter as 
magistra ancillarum.%5 

Campanella is proud of his book on metaphysics, which he calls “‘the 
bible of philosophers,” and “‘the ark of all sciences, human and divine.” 
It contains, so he claims, the solution to all problems. It provides every 
nation with a code on the basis of which they can discover what is right 
and what is wrong in their sciences and in their laws.1® The work is so good 
and so wonderful that in comparison with it other human books seem 
childish.1? In truth, it seems to be the work of an angel rather than of a 
man.}8 


8 The Metaphysica, as the work shall henceforth be referred to, is Cam- 
panella’s most important work. There are five known drafts of Metaphysica, 
some in Italian and some in Latin. The final, which is used in this study, was 
edited by Campanella himself one year before he died. For the various 
drafts of Metaphysica cf. R. Amerio, ‘“‘Nota sulla cronologia dell’opera 
metafisica di T. Campanella,’ Sophia, III (1935), 195—202. 

® Met., Letter to D. Claudio De Bullion, regi christianissimo, p. 4 ii. 

10 Tbid., I, 1.1, c. 1, Prooemium, p. 4a. The first Roman number indi- 
cates one of the three parts into which the Metaphysica is divided. An 
abbreviated form is used for the enumeration of the book, chapter, and 
article. 

LE Gide. pe4 D: Le OUdS eke NintOS orl aa 5 bas 

13 Tbid., 1.1, c. 8, a.2, p.66b: ““Metaphysica autem est scientiarum 
domina.”’ 

Se lOtd ah aVEy Ce Zsa 2) aaa AOD: 

15 [bid., p. 347a. See also Theol., I, c. 4, a. 1, p. 98. We refer to Amerio’s 
edition, Teologia, op. cit., which will be used in the course of this study. 

16 Met., Letter to D. Claudio De Bullion, p. 4 ii. 

Timelolds 

18 Letteve (ed. V. Spampanato; Bari, 1927), p. 142. Campanella goes on 
to say that Metaphysica excels his previous works as the sun excels the 


stars in brightness. No comparable book has ever been written in the whole 
world. Jbid. 
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After this appraisal of his own work on metaphysics, Campanella 
defines more specifically its content and purpose as being an inquiry 
after the truth of both human and divine things, based on the testimony 
of God, who reveals himself either through the world of created things 
or by direct teaching. It is necessary, therefore, to overthrow all human 
schools that are opposed to God and to call men back to God’s school.19 
It is imperative to reject pagan and atheistic philosophy, and to restore 

the Christian doctrine, which is the only really true doctrine.?° 

Campanella kept to this program in the composition of his Meta- 
physica. Convinced that Aristotelian philosophy is anti-Christian, he 
directed his attacks against the Stagirite at the very beginning of his 
work, thus preparing the way for his new Christian philosophical syn- 
thesis. Aristotle’s metaphysics, he says, is no metaphysics at all. It 
proves neither the first principles and final ends of things, nor the 
principles of sciences or their connections. When Aristotle deals with 
being and its properties, he speaks more as a grammarian than as a 
philosopher. Furthermore, he has no order in the exposition of his doc- 
trine.*! Accordingly, a new metaphysics is necessary, and Campanella 
will attempt to write it on the basis of the two divine codes, nature and 
the Scriptures. 

We read the code of nature and learn from it by means of our external 
senses. Their impressions are stored up in memory. When the im- 
pressions are repeated, there results what is called experience. By piling 
up and interpreting these experiences we can proceed to the formulation 
of universal rules, which rest finally on the truth and faithfulness of 
the senses.?? 

With regard to the second code, God’s revelation of hidden things 
both in the natural order and in the supernatural order, we have to 
show a respectful attitude and accept it as a valid source of information 
even for philosophy. The content of revelation is not merely a matter 
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20 De gentilismo non retinendo, p. 3. Work attached to Atheismus trium- 
phatus (Paris, 1636). 

21 Met., I, 1,1, c. 1, Prooemium, p.5a. In a further attack against 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, Campanella states: ‘““While proposing to deal with 
the ultimate causes, [Aristotle] actually expends eleven books on his intro- 
duction. The twelfth book, which is metaphysical, contains as many blas- 
phemies and insanities as there are propositions.” Ibid. 

22 Tbid., p.2b. This is in accordance with the general principle that 
Campanella had already laid down in his Prodromus philosophiae instaurandae 
(ed. T. Adami; Frankfort, 1617). In the beginning of this work he states 
that a philosopher should follow the lead of the senses, for sense knowledge 
is absolutely certain, as it is acquired through the presence of the objects. 
See also in this connection Del senso, pp. 143—44. 
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of opinion, but a solid doctrine that must be received on the authority 
of God, no matter whether He speaks to us directly or through well 
qualified witnesses.2* Thus, in Campanella’s opinion, philosophy cannot 
be cut off from the Christian revelation. Such a dichotomy would de- 
prive us of one of our best sources of knowledge, which is also the most 
certain and authoritative. It is only by combining the study of the two 
codes, nature and divine revelation, that a real Christian synthesis of 


knowledge can be attained. 


SENSE KNOWLEDGE AND INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


The theory of knowledge occupies an important position in Cam- 
panella’s philosophy.?4 The many questions that arise concerning the 
character and the process of our knowledge of the extramental world 
are not treated by him in a systematic way, and it is difficult to follow 
his train of thought. In accordance with a common trend of the philo- 
sophy of his time, he reacts strongly against the tendency of a decadent 
Aristotelianism to exaggerate the power of the intellect and reduce 
almost everything to abstraction, with a consequent neglect of sense 
knowledge. Under the influence of developments in the empirical 
sciences, he wishes to vindicate, along the lines of his master and guide, 
Bernardino Telesio,?° the power of the senses, by stressing their positive 
contribution to knowledge. With Telesio, he claims that all knowledge 
starts with sense?® and rests on sense.?? Sense is the principle of knowledge 
and certitude, for nothing we imagine, think of, or inquire about with 
our reason, is held by us for certain until we verify it by sense experience.?8 
Truth is in fact the entity of a thing as it is, not as we imagine it, and 
it is sense that bears witness to things as they are.?°® 


Eo UVicl. et, le Cat ae rOOCIMIIIME Ppes Dwancdeata. 

*4 Philosophy, according to Campanella, must start with epistemology, 
and its first inquiries are about the possibility and the form of knowledge. 
Cf. “Campanella as Forerunner of Descartes,” art. cit., pp. 40—42. 

25 Bernardino Telesio (1508—1588) is the author of De Rerum Natura 
tuxta propria principia (ed. V. Spampanato; Rome, 1923), where he formu- 
lates the principles of modern naturalism. He emphasizes the use of the 
empirical method in the study of nature. Campanella never met Telesio but 
was present at his funeral and wrote an eiegy on him. (Cf. De libris propriis 
et vecta vatione studendi syntagma (ed. V. Spampanato; Milan, 1927, p. 13.) 
Later, when Telesio was attacked by G. A. Marta in his Pugnaculum Ari- 
stotelis adversus principia B. Telesit (Rome, 1587), Campanella rose to the 
defense of his master and, at the age of twenty, wrote the Philosophia 
sensibus demonstrata, op. cit., “destroying in seven months what cost seven 
years of sweat”’ to the composer of the Pugnaculum, Ibid., Praef., p. 14. In 
the Philosophia sensibus demonstvata Campanella calls Telesio ‘‘the prince of 
philosophers.”’ /bid., Praef., p. 5. 

26 Phil. sens. dem., p. 352. 27 Epilogo, p. 490. 

22 Tbtd., PoA57: 22PVMiciael, tein Cui ee rooeminmeapas D. 
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Campanella’s efforts to vindicate the value of sense perception 
against certain contemporary peripatetics glow with an ardor that leads 
him somewhat astray. Thus he states that he would only accept what is 
taught by sense and Holy Scripture.°° However, this and other similar 
statements in Philosophia sensibus demonstrata should not be taken too 
seriously. They represent only the beginning of his philosophical career, 
when, in an outburst of youthful enthusiasm, he threw himself into the 
midst of the campaign in defense of his favored master, Telesio. The very 
fact that in the same work he frequently mentions reason in conjunction 
with sense as a means for obtaining knowledge shows clearly enough 
that he does not let himself be led into the excesses of the naturalists, 
who discredit reason entirely. 

Campanella uses sensus to mean different things. It stands either 
for the sense organs and the knowledge acquired through them, or for 
the spirit as the root and source of all activities connected with the 
external and internal senses. Spirit, as a matter of fact in Campanella’s 
trichotomic theory of man, is the corporeal principle that animates the 
body and serves as a medium of communication between body and mind.*! 
There is another meaning that Campanella attaches to sense and sensa- 
tion. This third meaning signifies the knowledge obtained by a direct 
and immediate contact of the knowing subject with its object. The 
object may be either the subject itself, in which case we have knowledge 
through self-presence, or an extramental object present to the subject. 
It is thus that we have the sapzentia, or intuitive knowledge, which 
belongs to every being, but particularly to God, the angels, and man. 
In man intuitive knowledge belongs both to the spirit and to the mind. 
Sapientia is the basis for scientia, or knowledge through discourse and 
reasoning, and all other forms of knowledge. Because it is obtained 
through the presence of its object, sapientia is also most certain and 
most evident knowledge, although not as extensive asthe knowledge 
acquired through science.*? 

The same inaccuracy in Campanella’s use of the term ‘“‘sense’’ is 
found in connection with his use of “‘intellect,’’ which signifies two 
different faculties. One does not transcend the senses and belongs both 


30 Phil. sens. dem., p. 28: “quae sensus docet et sacrae litterae.”’ 

31 The trichotomic structure of man is taught by Campanella in all of 
his works where the subject is discussed, from the Philosophia sensibus 
demonstrata to the Metaphysica. For our purpose it suffices to quote the 
following passages: “‘Triplici vivimus substantia, corpore scilicet, spiritu 
et mente.”’ Prodromus, p. 83. ‘Homo enim constat corpore, spiritu et mente.”’ 
Wii, MAUL, ai. ONINE es EY, Bin lp, 8h sic toy 

32 Del senso, pp. 143—55; Met., I, 1.1, c. 8, arts. 1 and 2, pp. 59—63. 
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to men and to lower animals. This he calls the intellectus sensualts, 
identifies it with the Aristotelian intellect, and endows it with the power 
of grasping both the universal and the particular. The other transcends 
the senses and belongs exclusively to men, angels, and God. He calls it 
the intellectus mentalis, and says that it enables us to attain to invisible and 
eternal things. This is the intellect pay excellence, recognized as such 
both by theologians and by the best philosophers.*? 

The act of the intellect, Campanella observes, is to read inside the 
nature of a thing. If it can read the whole nature as such, we have the 
intuitiva intellectio, by which the intellect becomes similar to the part- 
perceiving sense. If it does not read the whole nature as such, but only 
insofar as it resembles something else, then we have the zntellectio 
abstractiva. Thus, when I know Peter to be a man merely because he 
is like Paul, I know him abstractively, or by discursive reasoning. But 
when I know this man Peter, with all his particularities, | know him 
intuitively. Therefore, the difference between intellectual knowledge 
and sensitive knowledge consists in the fact that the intellect knows the 
whole nature of a thing, while sense knows only a part of it.*4 

The peculiar connotations that Campanella gives to intuition and 
abstraction is worth noting. By intuition he means the immediate knowl- 
edge of a thing in its concrete reality, so that nothing of the object 
escapes the penetrating and all-embracing act of the intellect. The anal- 
ogy with sense knowledge in this case goes only as far as the immediate- 
ness of the object to the knowing subject is concerned. By abstraction 
he means an operation of the intellect, whereby one aspect of the object 
is considered without the others, so that an indistinct image of a thing 
is obtained merely because of its external appearance that makes it 
similar to another. Whereas the human intellect is not required for this 
kind of abstraction, it may well be required for intuition, although 
lower animals also have some sort of intuitive and discursive knowledge.*5> 

Campanella’s notion of abstraction has a definite relationship to 
his doctrine of universals. He distinguishes between the Aristotelian 
universal and the Platonic universal. The Aristotelian universal is the 
universal in praedicando and is obtained by abstracting the common 
notes from the particulars. It is always predicated univocally of in- 
dividual subjects, and not merely accidentally.3® The Platonic universal 
is the universal 1m essendo and 1 causando: it is the idea of the individ- 
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uals and a cause that precedes material things, and not something 
that comes after them. The Aristotelian universal is like a house im- 
pressed on the senses of a man who looks at it from a distance, whereas 
the Platonic universal is the idea of the house in the mind of the archi- 
tect. This latter produces being and knowing; Aristotle’s universal, 
although a representation of the idea, is merely the effect of inspection 
and imperfect knowledge.3” 

By reducing the Aristotelian universal to an indistinct sensible 
image, Campanella deprives it of its real character of supersensible uni- 
versality and makes it the object of a sensitive faculty.*® We are not 
surprised, then, to read in his works statements like these: ‘It is evident 
that the understanding of universals that Aristotle attributes to men 
belongs more properly to animals,’’*® and ‘“‘Dogs and horses know uni- 
versals better than particulars.’’4° That dogs and horses know univer- 
sals is proved by the fact that dogs bark at night at man in general, 
while horses eat any kind of barley, not merely a particular type of it.‘ 

It is on the basis of his notion of the Aristotelian universal that Cam- 
panella assigns to both sense and intellect the power to grasp universals 
as well as the particulars.*? 


EMPIRICAL EXPLANATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Thus far our inquiry has been directed to establishing the roles 
played by sense and intellect in knowledge. Problems that must be 
faced are the nature of knowledge and the process whereby in the 
Campanellian system knowledge is acquired. 

No one can understand the essence of knowledge unless he first 
knows what knowledge is concerned with, or, in other words, what is 
the object of knowledge. For Campanella the object of knowledge is 
truth, which he defines as “‘the conformity of reality with the intellect,’’4% 
or better “‘of the intellect with reality.’’44 There are two intellects: the 
divine intellect, which knows and produces truth, and the created 
intellect, which does not produce but knows truth. All things are said 
to be true insofar as they are adequate to the divine intellect, which 
is the cause of their being. Insofar as they are adequate to our intellect, 


37 Tbid., p. 126a—126b; Theol., I, c. 11, a. 9, pp. 248—49. 
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dunt universale.”’ 
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they are not true, but they produce truth in us. We are right when we 
understand a thing as it is; and we are wrong when we understand a 
thing as it is not. Therefore, in the nature of things there is no falsity, 
but only truth; for things cannot be otherwise than God willed them 
to Des” 

From the epistemological point of view, if truth means the con- 
formity of the mind with reality, how is this conformity attained in 
Campanella’s theory of knowledge? An observation is necessary at the 
outset of any answer. Whereas Campanella’s approach to this question 
is fundamentally the same in all his works insofar as it everywhere 
shows an anti-Aristotelian character, the solution that he gives in Del 
senso delle cose, in Epilogo magno, and especially in Metaphysica and 
Theologia, is considerably different from the solution that is found in 
Philosophia sensibus demonstrata, in Prodromus philosophiae instauran- 
dae, and other minor works of an early date. While in these early works 
Campanella proves himself to be a faithful adherent of the main body 
of Telesio’s naturalistic theories, in the more mature works he rises far 
above the empiricism of his master and envisages knowledge from a 
higher position. His metaphysical doctrine of primalities, i. e., power, 
knowledge, and will, as transcendental principles of being,*® offers 
him the key to the solution of the problem of knowledge of the ex- 
tramental world, just asit made it possible for him to solve the problem 
of knowledge of the intramental world through the doctrine of self- 
consciousness.*” It should be emphasized that the discovery and adop- 
tion of this new theory does not mean for Campanella the complete 
rejection of his former empirical theory, which had been inspired mainly 
by Telesio’s teaching. He admits substantially both points of view at the 
same time, and he tries to harmonize them in such a way as to make 
them essential parts of a unique system. Our present task will be to 
outline the main features of his empirical approach to knowledge. 
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46 Campanella conceives being as a transcendental composite of power, 
knowledge, and will or love. These he calls “‘primalities’”’ or “‘coprinciples’’ 
of being. In God, who is pure and infinite being, power, knowledge, and 
love subsist in the most perfect and simple unity; in creatures they are 
mixed with nonbeing. Inasmuch as the three primalities constitute the 
intrinsic essence of being, they are not three really distinct things, but three 
realities, or three entities, of the same thing. Moreover, they constitute only 
one single principle of operation ad extra. Cf. the present writer’s ‘‘The 
Concept of Being and Non-Being in the Philosophy of Tommaso Campanella,”’ 
The New Scholasticism, XXXI (Jan., 1957). 

47 For Campanella’s doctrine of self-consciousness as the basis of knowl- 
edge and certitude cf. ‘“‘Campanella as Forerunner of Descartes,’”’ art. cit., 
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As was previously stated, Campanella holds that all knowledge, 
apart from the knowledge of the purely intellective type proper to mind, 
can be reduced to sense and sensation. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to see that in his empirical approach to the question of the cognitive 
process he deals almost exclusively with sensation. He accepts Telesio’s 
doctrine of the spirit as a corporeal principle in man, and he shares his 
philosophy of nature, based on the conception of matter or moles cor- 
porea, heat, and cold as concrete principles of being, in opposition to the 
hylomorphic doctrine of Aristotle.48 Hence Campanella cannot offer a 
better theory of sensation than that of his master. Yet, in an effort to 
justify his own position against the so-called Aristotelians of his day, 
he goes much further in the explanation of sensation itself and raises 
a number of challenging issues. 

Campanella understands Aristotle’s theory of knowledge by infor- 
mation as the process by which the substantial form of the object to be 
known is shifted, as it were, from the object to the sense and the in- 
tellect.4® Such a notion of Aristotle’s doctrine can only be explained by 
taking into account the complete misrepresentation of the Stagirite’s 
teaching by many Renaissance philosophers. But it is from this mis- 
statement of Aristotle that he draws the natural conclusion that the 
process of knowledge by information is impossible. It would in effect 
reduce sense and intellect to pure potencies to be actuated by the form 
of the object, just as primary matter is actuated by the form. The object 
itself would be stripped of its substantial form, and it would either be 
reduced to primary matter or it would perish altogether. Another ab- 
surd consequence from such a conception of Aristotle’s teaching is the 
impossibility on the part of the sensitive power to receive more than 
the form of a single object without being itself destroyed.*°® 

When he rejects the doctrine of knowledge by information, Campa- 
nella also refuses to admit the intentional or universal species as a Means 
of communication between the object and the cognitive power.*! The 
reason is that the so-called intentional species (simulacra intentionalia) 
are only received immaterially and intentionally in an immaterial 
faculty; whereas things do really exist in nature and do really affect 
our senses in a concrete way.” 


48 Phil. sens. dem., pp. 28, 61, 63, 68; Epilogo, pp. 191—200; Del senso, 
pp. 37—41; Met., I, 1. Il, c. 5bis, a. 9, pp. 199 ff. ; 
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Plato, Galen, and Democritus give explanations of sensation that 
are different from Aristotle’s. Yet none of these explanations is satis- 
factory.®3 Hence a new solution of the whole problem of sensation is 
necessary. Campanella, following in the steps of Telesio, claims that he 
will give it. 

In sensation, he says, we have a two-fold operation. We have on 
one side the action of the sensible object, which consists in the diffusion 
of its own essence and likeness; on the other side we have the passion 
of the perceiving subject, which is the reception of that essence and 
likeness. The result of this combined operation is an assimilation of the 
agent and the recipient, both of which contribute their share of activity, 
although in a different way. 

As far as we are concerned, sensation is a sort of passion. Thus we 
feel heat when we receive heat in us and become hot; we feel cold when 
we become cold; we feel color when our eyes become colored; and so on. 
This is so true that even Aristotle and most of the ancient philosophers 
agree in admitting it. They teach, in effect, that sensation and under- 
standing are possible only when sense and intellect become the perceived 
and known object.*4 

But sensation is not merely a perfective passion, as Aristotle thinks; 
it is also a corruptive passion. In fact, every sensation is either pain or 
pleasure. Now since pain is corruptive and pleasure preservative, sen- 
sation is both corruption and perfection.®* From this it follows that 
sensation, and hence knowledge, involves a real change in the perceiving 
subject, whereby the latter becomes partly similar to the acting object. 
Without this assimilation knowledge would be impossible.°® 

Moreover, sensation is perception of passion, and a judgment of 
the sentient subject about the perceived passion.>? From the little that 
we perceive of the object we judge the rest of it, and other things as 
well.°® By some this is called sensation by similarity; by others it is 
called discourse, because the perceiving spirit moves from one thing to 
another similar to it.°® Perception and judgment about passion, and 
consequently about the object producing passion, give rise to formal 
science, which could not be obtained by passion alone.®? 
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It may be asked at this point how sensation is actually brought 
about, or in other words, how the spirit which perceives through the 
sense organs, as Campanella maintains,® can actually get in touch with 
sensible objects. Campanella answers this question by saying that all 
sensation is by corporeal contact, although the organs and the modes of 
sensation are different.® For sensation is the process by which the 
action of the sensible object is received into the sensitive faculty. Since 
action and passion do not take place unless there is contact, it is evident 
that sensation is by contact.® 

The spirit is endowed with a sensitive capacity that functions 
through the bodily organs by means of which external objects are intro- 
duced to it. It is affected in a different way according to the different 
structure of each sense organ. Thus, in sight, light is the medium be- 
tween the eye and the object, so that what the spirit sees through the 
eye is not the object itself but the light dyed with color of the object and 
brought to the eye by means of the air. By this partial sensation the 
spirit infers the nature of the object. Hence sensation is real, because 
the sense is really moved; yet the object itself moves the sense only 
accidentally. 4 

What has been said of the sense of sight can be said analogously of 
the other senses. However, in some of them, especially taste and touch, 
there is usually an immediate contact between the object and the 
sensory organs, which makes sensation more intense.®® 

A question may be raised in this connection as to whether Campa- 
nella allows room for the sensible species. More precisely, it may be 
asked whether, in spite of his campaign against the species of the Aris- 
totelian and Democritean types, he still maintains that some sort of 
species is involved in sense knowledge. His teaching on this point seems 
to be extremely confused, and some of it utterly contradictory. Should 
we say then that Campanella is inconsistent in his teaching on the 
species, or should we admit in him an eventual change of mind in this 
respect, so that he accepted later what he had rejected in his earlier 
works ? 

After a careful study of all pertinent texts, the present writer has 
come to the conclusion that neither contradiction nor change of opinion 
is necessarily involved in Campanella’s teaching, provided we interpret 
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the texts according to their own context and do not place too much 
emphasis on their verbal expression. Our claim is that, with the exclusion 
of knowledge by immediate contact, Campanella admits sensible species 
as something that the spirit perceives first as its direct and immediate 
object, and by means of which it derives by inference the nature of the 
external objects. These species are neither intentional species of the 
Aristotelians nor corporeal images of Democritus. As previously stated, 
they may assume as many different forms as there are sensations. They 
are either illuminated air dyed with the color of the object, as in sight, 
or vibrating air, as in sound, or air tempered by heat or any odoriferous 
and savory substance, as in touch, smell, and taste. However, they are 
always something material which impinges on the senses and represents 
to a certain extent the external object. 


THE METAPHYSICAL APPROACH TO KNOWLEDGE 


The main ideas emerging from Campanella’s empirical explanation 
of knowledge are, first, that knowledge, which is reduced chiefly to 
sensation, is not by information through Aristotelian species; second, that 
knowledge is not only passion but also partial assimilation through 
bodily change, as well as perception of passion; and third, that this 
assimilation is made by contact between the knower and object known 
through a special type of sensible species. In this approach to knowledge 
Campanella does not rise above Telesio. 

Yet the naturalistic doctrines of his master could not offer an ade- 
quate solution of all the difficulties connected with the complex problem 
of knowledge. Hence the need Campanella feels of facing the problem 
from the standpoint of being itself, conceived as an essentially knowing 
nature. Knowledge of the extramental world is thus raised from Telesio’s 
empirical level to the level of metaphysics proper. It becomes part, as 
it were, of the very essence of the soul, in an analogous way with the 
knowledge that the soul has of itself through self-presence. It is with 
this metaphysical approach, which represents a new and original phase 
of Campanella’s theory of knowledge, that we are now concerned. 

In Del senso delle cose Campanella lays down his new fundamental 
principle of knowledge in these terms: 


Everything knows itself to be, is contrary to nonbeing, and loves itself. 
Therefore, everything knows itself through itself, and it knows other things 
not through itself, but inasmuch as it becomes similar to them. This similarity 
is so great that one thing perceives other things by perceiving itself changed 
into, and made, the other things, which are not what it is itself.6 
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That is to say, one thing knows another, inasmuch as it becomes, so 
to speak, the other thing, whereby knowledge of external things is also 
knowledge of itself. 

The concept of knowledge, which is stated only briefly in Del senso 
delle cose, is fully developed in Metaphysica, to which the original Latin 
text of Del senso delle cose refers.®” In the second part of Metaphysica 
Campanella discusses once more the Aristotelian and Telesian systems 
of knowledge. He then states his own point of view, different from both 
Aristotle and Telesio. He says that sensation and kowledge belong to 
the very being of things. Each thing is sensed and known, insofar as it 
is itself a knowing nature. For sensation is assimilation, and knowledge 
is possible, because of the fact the knowing essence of a thing becomes 
the object to be known. Having become the object itself, it knows it 
perfectly, for it already is the object. Therefore to know is being or to be 
(cognoscere est esse). A being that is many things knows many things; 
a being that is only a few things, knows only a few.®8 

The new trend of thought contained in these statements, as well as 
their metaphysical import, cannot escape the attention of the reader. 
As it would be an exaggeration to see in them a definite breaking with 
his former empirical approach to knowledge, so it would also be a lack 
of proper understanding to fail to notice the profound development 
that Campanella’s theory of knowledge has thereby received. In this 
new approach, knowledge is still called sensation and assimilation; but 
the assimilation is carried so far as to mean a real transformation of the 
knower into the object known. For example, when the soul, in virtue of 
its essential vital activity,®® knows other things, it does not know the 
things, but it knows itself as changed into them.’ Hence knowledge is 
the entity of the thing known into which the knower is changed; or 
rather the other way around, namely, it is the entity of the knower that 
becomes the object known.7! 
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Campanella is well aware of the innovation that he is thus intro- 
ducing into his theory of knowledge. In a passage of Metaphysica he is 
anxious to tell us that, in contrast to what had been held by many 
philosophers, and incidentally by himself too, knowledge is neither an 
action nor a passion, but something much more divine. He calls it a 
pre-eminence of the entity, or a primality, a term of his own coinage, and 
holds that knowledge belongs to the very nature of being.’? Therefore, 
every being, from the very fact that it is a being, has knowledge as its 
essential principle. 

This doctrine does not present any special difficulty insofar as it 
refers to self-knowledge or notitia innata of a being;’* but Campanella 
seems to extend the identification of being and object to acquired 
knowledge, or notitia illata. St. Thomas himself, he says, had already 
cautiously suggested the idea of the identity of knowledge and being, 
when he stated that the difference between beings that know and beings 
that do not know consists in the fact that the former are not only their 
own being, but also the being of other things, i. e., of the things known; 
while the latter are only their own nature.?4 Campanella holds that 
Telesio is wrong in reducing all knowledge to perception of passion 
from outside. The cause of his mistake is the fact that he considers 
only the imperfect and partial knowledge of things, and not their com- 
plete knowledge. Moreover, he thinks merely of knowledge as obtained 
through passion and reasoning, instead of thinking of it also as an 
actual part of being. Were knowledge not an essential part of being, 
God, who is in no way affected by things, could not know Himself; nor 
could the angels know themselves, for they are not subject to passion.7® 
However, Telesio’s doctrine, if properly understood and carried to its 
logical conclusion, leads equally well to the recognition of knowledge 
as an essential part of being. For if passion really causes knowledge by 
making the knowing thing become the thing known through the process 
of assimilation, it necessarily follows that knowledge belongs to being, 
and is not merely a passion.7§ 


72 Ibid., C.9, a.1, p. 69a—69b: “Nos autem neque actionem, neque 
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Campanella no doubt realized that his doctrine had the flavor of 
a dangerous novelty and might be misleading. Just as he had appealed 
to the authority of Aquinas to support it, so he now brings on the scene 
Aristotle and Averroes. Well indeed, he states, does Aristotle say, and 
Averroes repeats even better, that the union between the knower and 
the known is greater than the union between matter and form, because 
the intellect becomes the very object known, and no third entity pro- 
ceeds from them as from matter and form. However they are wrong in 
affirming this of the external intelligible object, which indeed is only 
partially known. Telesio states it in a better form. Yet Averroes’ pro- 
position is true with regard to the internal intelligible, which is known 
in its totality, and not only in part.?’ 

Having established a connection between his doctrine and Aristotle 
and Averroes, Campanella goes on to give a more concrete explanation 
of human knowledge. He compares it to divine knowledge: in God, he 
says, and in God alone, all that is intelligible is absolutely identical with 
His mind. In creatures, on the contrary, nothing knowable is identical 
with the knower except the being of the knower himself. An adventitious 
being can only be identified with the knower when it is so powerful as 
to transform the knower into its own nature, just as fire can transform 
wood into fire.’® In this case, however, we no longer have an identifica- 
tion of object with subject, but a substantial change in which the nature 
of one thing is transformed into the nature of another. 


THE MEANING OF COGNOSCERE EST ESSE 


From these statements it is evident that Campanella clearly dis- 
tinguishes in creatures self-knowledge from hetero-knowledge. Whereas 
in the former there is perfect identification of intellect with object, in 
the latter identification is only partial, both as regards extent and form. 
How then can we reconcile this standpoint with his former affirmation 
that cognoscere est esse? Between the two positions there seems to be a 
contradiction, for in one place is denied what is affirmed in the other. If 
the knower is not to be identified with the known, it seems hard to 
maintain that cognoscere est esse. Nor can one shirk the difficulty by 
saying that this latter is only a casual or incidental statement. Its con- 
stant recurrence throughout the Metaphysica contributes to make it the 


77 Ibid., p. 59a—59b. For Aristotle’s teaching on this point cf. his De 
Anima, III, 427a; 429a—433a. See also Averroes’ Commentary on the 
same treatise for the latter’s point of view. 
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distinctive label of Campanellian epistemology, just as esse est percipt is the 
label of Berkeley’s theory. Furthermore, Campanella insists so much on 
the identification of knowledge with being that any doubt about his 
opinion seems to be out of question. But what is actually the extent of 
this identification ? In other words, what is the real meaning of cognoscere 
est esse? 


Before an answer is given to this question, it must be made clear 
that we are not discussing the relationship in Campanella’s philosophy 
between the knowing subject and the object in its extramental reality. 
To be more specific, there is no question in our opinion as to the ob- 
jectivity of the external world, which is postulated beyond any doubt 
in Campanella’s very notion of truth. The problem here is the relationship 
between the knowing subject and the external object as known, or 
between the soul and the intelligible object as such. In other words, it is 
the problem of the relationship between the Campanellian cognoscere 
and esse from an epistemological as well as from a psychological point 
of view, prescinding entirely from either its physical or its metaphysical 
aspect. 


In the passage in Metaphysica, where Campanella’s formal affirma- 
tion that cognoscere est esse is first stated, we also read that “‘sensation 
is assimilation, and knowledge is possible, because of the fact that the 
knowing essence of a thing becomes the object to be known. Having 
become the object itself, it knows it perfectly, for it already is the ob- 
ject.”’"79 We have purposely underlined the verb become in its double 
occurrence, for it seems to us that this verb offers the key to the 
solution of the problem under discussion. The fact that the knowing 
essence becomes the object to be known is indicative of a process in which 
two distinct factors are involved, the knower and the knowable object. 
Since this process, whereby “‘all knowledge is possible,”’ is placed by 
Campanella on the same basis as sensation, which “‘is assimilation,” 
we can assume that in the process of becoming something takes place 
which is also very close to assimilation. The least that may be said is 
that in this process the distinction between the knowing essence and the 
object known is not entirely suppressed, as in self-knowledge, and that 
our mind does not create its object or the world of objects, as the follow- 
ers of both empirical and transcendental idealism teach. 


This view is supported by other passages in Metaphysica where 
knowledge through becoming is presented as something different from 


79 Cf. above n. 68. 
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knowledge inherent in the very essence of being. Thus the heading of 
one of its articles reads: “That knowledge sensitive, imaginative, in- 
tellective, and memorative, consists in this, that the knowing subject 
as or becomes the being of the known object.’’® 


Granting then that in the process of becoming there is something 
akin to assimilation, one may further inquire about the extent of this 
assimilation. Is this assimilation to be understood in such a way as to 
mean the complete disappearance of the being of the knowable object 
as such, so that cognoscere is ultimately and exclusively the esse of the 
knower himself? Campanella warns against this misunderstanding by 
remarking that because something passes into another being its own 
being is not destroyed. For “‘the knowledge of one’s self is the being of 
one’s self; the knowledge of other things is the being of other things.’’8! 


This latter statement is illuminating. While giving a definite clue to 
Campanella’s idea of the relationship between the subject and the 
object in the process of extramental knowledge, it throws further light 
on the meaning of the doctrine that cognoscere est esse. Its main point 
is that although to know is to be, yet a distinction has to be admitted 
in the very act of knowledge between the being of the subject and the 
being of the object known. This distinction, which is thus explicitly 
stated, is of course already implied in Campanella’s endeavor to show 
the fundamental identity of his teaching with Aristotle and Telesio. In 
addition there stands Campanella’s own statement on the reality and 
extent of this distinction. The fact that this statement is a conclusion 
in the same article where he proclaims that all knowledge belongs to 
being makes it more important. He writes: 


It is clear, then, that all beings sense, because of their own nature without 
having the need of becoming. Therefore, veally and fundamentally, to know 
is the being [of the knower]; formally it is distinct, insofar as it 1s a being 
inferred by reasoning.*? 


Thus a distinction is introduced between knowledge that a being 
has of itself in virtue of its own nature, and knowledge that a being 
acquires from outside. To use Campanella’s own terminology, a distinc- 
tion is made between notitia innata and notitia illata. Both types of 
knowledge are said to belong to a being; but in one case the being 
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81 [bid., a. 4, p.62b: “‘notitia sui est suum, notitia aliorum est esse 
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referred to is the original being of the knower, while in the other case 
it is the being inferred by reasoning and formally distinct from the 
being of the knower himself. In one case we have what Campanella calls 
primary and essential knowledge, while in the other case we have merely 
secondary and accidental knowledge. ** 


PROCESS OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF ILLUMINATION 


In addition to the nature of knowledge and the relationship between 
knowledge and being, another aspect of Campanella’s metaphysical 
approach to knowledge must be studied. In dealing with his empirical 
approach to knowledge, the nature of sensation was discussed first, 
and then the process of sensation. The same procedure will be followed 
here. 


Campanella denies that in the process of knowledge the subject is 
merely a passive potency receiving in itself the species of things, as 
Aristotle is asserted to have taught. Nor does he admit with Plato that 
the knower possesses in himself the innate species or ideas in a sort of 
dormant state from which they are awakened by things and brought to 
a knowledge of the individual. How, then does he explain the process 
whereby the knowing subject becomes partly the being of the object, 
and is consequently able to attain by reasoning to the rest of the being? 
In other words, what is the action of things upon the knowing subject ? 
In conformity with his own tenets that, properly speaking, a being of 
inferior order cannot act upon a being of a superior order,§* Campanella 
says that things do not produce knowledge; they are only the occasion 
whereby knowledge, already existing in a confused way in the intimate 
structure of the soul, becomes exactly this or that kind of knowledge, 
or knowledge of this or that thing. We have, then, a process of knowledge 
that may be called by spectfication.8® To use an illustration, as one 
possessing light would possess all the colors contained in it and would 
be able under certain circumstances to distinguish them, so the soul 
has in itself, as it were, all the objects as a whole (per modum unius), 
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85 Tbid., c. 4, a. 1, p. 33b: ““Putamus enim obiecta sciendi occasionem 
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but does not distinguish them unless it is moved to do so by “‘ideated,”’ 
i. e., concrete objects from the outside.%é 


In this process by specification, Campanella goes on to say, we can 
still talk of passion, but only insofar as it means a flowing being (esse 
fluens) that is added by the objects to the knowing subject. This “‘flow- 
ing being’ does not give rise to knowledge; it merely offers to the 
radical knowledge of the subject the occasion of revealing itself, as a 
stone when struck emits fire.’ Objects, powerless to produce knowledge 
— for instance, how could an unknowing stone instruct me about its 
own nature ?§§ — give the primalities of being the opportunity to act 
in that particular way which corresponds to the objects. To be more 
explicit, intelligible objects do not move the intellect to understand, 
nor cause its understanding. They merely furnish the intellect an occasion 
for understanding this particular object.8® Hence it is not knowledge 
that is acquired, but only knowable objects.°® Just how this can be 
done seems to have been somewhat mysterious even to Campanella. 
He concludes his explanation by saying that there is something in this 
process that is incapable of being explained in human words.* 


By asserting that external objects do not cause knowledge, but are 
simply occasions by which the soul’s radical knowledge receives specifi- 
cation, Campanella does not offer a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
He fails to explain adequately the inner and transcendental vitality of 
the soul, which, even before its actual contact with the external objects, 
has already a radical, although confused, knowledge of all things. Also, 
an adequate reason has to be given for the soul’s capacity to infer from 
the partial assimilation of being notions and principles of universal 
value. Here he feels the need of appealing to St. Augustine’s doctrine 
of illumination by the eternal reasons, which he adapts to his own 
system. 

In a fundamental text in the Theologia Campanella tells us that the 
human mind is capable of reaching unknown things and of knowing all 
things, because it participates to a certain degree in God, who is every- 
thing and who knows all things. Therefore, the mind has in itself the 
reasons of things (vationes rerum) and the light of God (lumen Det) 


86 Theol., IV, c. 5, a. 2. Quoted in Amerio, Campanella, op. cit., p. 141. 
87 Met., II, 1. VI, c.9, a. I, p. 69a—69b. 
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containing all of them, so that it understands things in the eternal 
reasons (in vationibus aeternis). Telesio, he says, teaches correctly that 
knowledge is in the soul, and that learning is nothing but recalling the 
soul’s attention from other concerns to the consideration of knowable 
objects. Plato and Augustine also teach that learning is a kind of re- 
collection. Hence the soul can acquire knowledge of things, because it 
already possesses them in the eternal reasons which it shares by partic- 
ipating in the all-embracing God.” 


It would be wrong to infer from this, Campanella reminds us, that 
the soul possesses in itself the ideas of things in the same way that God 
possesses them. The soul does not create things, but is merely an imitation 
of God by participating in His nature. Nor does the soul, as previously 
stated, have in itself Plato’s innate ideas as such, but only a somewhat 
confused innate participation in the divine ideas.°* The light of God, 
through which all things are intelligible, Campanella goes on to say, 
can be compared to air and light, the means of all perceptions in the 
sensible order.®® 


How does assimilation take place if, for lack of similarity, there is 
no means of contact between light dwelling in the soul and the outside 
objects? Here the doctrine of primalities, extended to all beings because 
of their essential dependence on God, comes to Campanella’s aid. Were 
the eternal reasons only in the soul, knowledge would be impossible. 
But throughout the whole universe there is divine radiation of the 
primalities that makes all things knowable by making them similar to 
the knower.°® It is on the basis of this fundamental similarity of things 
by their participation in the nature of God that knowledge is possible. 


God, continues Campanella, is therefore the active intellect outside 
of us in the light of which our own intellect sees, just as the eye sees 
through the light of the sun. Accordingly, sensation and understanding, 
although belonging to us, are effected by our actual communication 
with external things under the light of God participated in through the 
primalities. 9%? 


With certain philosophers of the Augustinian school, Campanella 
admits that God plays the part of the active intellect in relation to the 
human soul. The divine intellect, nevertheless, is said to be essentially 
different from the human intellect. Unlike our intellect, it does not need 
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to be acted upon by things, nor does its knowledge need to be specified 
or aroused from a supposed state of lethargy.§ 

It is worth noting that in Campanella’s teaching our soul is not in 
immediate contact with the light of the divine intellect, which would 
make our knowledge similar to the knowledge of the blessed in heaven. 
Its contact with the divine light is only through the medium of its own 
essence, insofar as it is a participation of that light. In other words, 
although our soul understands everything in God,*® to whom it is united 
as is a plant to the soil or a fish to the sea,!° yet it does not have in this 
life a direct intuition of the eternal ideas.1% 

Thus, in Campanella’s opinion, the problem of knowledge as a basis 
for truth and certitude may be considered to be solved. On the one hand, 
through the soul’s illumination by the light of God and its own partici- 
pation in the eternal reasons, our knowledge shares in their infallibility 
and necessity. On the other hand, by avoiding a direct intuition of God’s 
essence, the distinction between our present knowledge and the knowl- 
edge in the next life is duly preserved. 


EVALUATION 


Campanella’s conception of philosophy as an inquiry after truth, 
based on the testimony of God and the study of nature, is a definite 
attempt to reconcile in a new synthesis the Christian teachings and the 
naturalistic tendencies of his time. By stressing the fact of God’s revela- 
tion to man through the Scriptures, he shows the Christian character 
of his system, in contrast to certain Renaissance philosophers, who held 
with Averroes that Aristotle represents the ultimate perfection of human 
nature, and that his teaching is the supreme truth. On the other hand, the 
emphasis placed by Campanella on the study of nature, which he calls 
the second divine code, shows his reaction against the system of an 
exaggerated abstractionism, which had become a prevalent disease 
even among scholastics. 

It is wrong to state with Spaventa that Campanella’s emphasis on 
the study of nature as the book of God is “‘an open opposition to the 
[philosophy of the] middle ages, which sought God outside of nature 
and human consciousness.’’!9% There is no real opposition between 

22 NT Did a. 3: 

99 Tbid., I, c. 11, a. 2, tit., p. 201: “nos quoque in Deo omnia cognoscere 
etiam in vita mortali.’’ Cf. also Met., III, 1. XIII, c. 2, a. 5, pp. 118b and 
119a, where Campanella quotes St. Augustine as saying the same thing. 
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Campanella and medieval scholastics insofar as their inquiry about God 
is concerned. Like them, Campanella rises from nature to the existence 
of almighty God, whose perfections are reflected in the created world. 
Indeed, for Campanella no less than for scholastics, as Spaventa him- 
self is forced to admit,!° creatures carry within themselves the image 
and vestige of God. However, it must be recognized that Campanella 
extends further than the scholastics the concept of the vestige of God in 
irrational and inanimate creatures. 

In his opposition to exaggerated intellectualism, Campanella de- 
fends the superiority of sense knowledge to intellectual knowledge. 
Yet this does not mean that he is a sensualist or sensationalist, for whom 
all knowledge is merely sensory. Unlike Locke and Hume, he admits 
in man a spiritual power capable of reaching up to supersensible and 
universal ideas. This power belongs to the mind, and is entirely different 
from sense and sensitive intellect. The failure to distinguish between 
the various meanings of sense and intellect in Campanella’s philosophy 
has been the source of great confusion among his interpreters. 

In his empirical approach to knowledge Campanella reflects the 
naturalistic philosophy of his time, as represented by Telesio. It is 
evident that his degradation of “‘the Aristotelian intellect’ to merely 
a faculty of the sensitive soul, no less than his reduction of “‘the Aristo- 
telian universal” to an indistinct image, is open to criticism. Likewise 
his critique of the Aristotelian process of knowledge, based on the wrong 
premise that information means the shifting of the substantial form of 
the object to the sense and the intellect, is another indication of his 
complete misunderstanding of Aristotle. Such a mistake is not easily 
excused in a man like Campanella, who boasted he had studied all the 
philosophical systems of the past as well as of his own day. 

As Campanella fails to understand Aristotle’s doctrine of informa- 
tion, so he also fails to grasp the real meaning of the Aristotelian species 
as a representation of the object in the cognitive faculty. He says in 
effect that a species which does not affect our senses and the intellect 
in a concrete way — and by concrete he means material — is either non- 
sense or an intentional fiction.1°* Thus he makes it evident that he con- 
fuses, or rather identifies, the concrete and material with the real, as 
though the Aristotelian species were not something real or having a 
necessary relation to reality. 

A simple reflection on Campanella’s theory that cognoscere est esse 
will show how deeply it is influenced by the metaphysics of being 
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modeled after the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Reversing the usual 
process of going from creatures to their Creator, he tries to illustrate 
our soul’s knowledge by showing its similarity with the divine wisdom. 
The result is that instead of helping to illustrate God’s mysteries, he 
brings God’s mysteries down to the created level. 

Another observation to be made in this connection is that, apart 
from the fact that the relationship between self-knowledge and hetero- 
knowledge in man is not clearly defined, it is hard to understand how 
the soul can have a radical knowledge of all things and not possess at the 
same time innate ideas. What is even more difficult to understand is how 
external objects can be said to be merely the occasion whereby the 
soul’s radical knowledge receives its specification. This is evidently 
against our own experience and the nature of our intellect as well as 
its way of knowing things. We are not aware of any knowledge of things, 
not even in a confused way, before our direct or indirect contact with 
them. On the other hand, it is of the nature of our intellect to acquire 
knowledge of things through the senses. As the traditional principle 
states, Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuertt in sensi. 

Campanella’s recourse to the doctrine of illumination through the 
eternal reasons does not seem to justify even his own view. We are 
willing to admit that our intellect understands things in the eternal 
reasons, insofar as the light of our intellect is a participation of the 
uncreated light of God in which the eternal reasons are contained.}%* 
We can even go as far as to admit that a certain beginning of the knowl- 
edge of the first principles is given us by nature.1°* But this is only the 
habit, the disposition, or the faculty to form first principles; it is not 
actual knowledge, even in a confused way, as Campanella claims. The 
powers that the Creator gives the human intellect are sufficient to 
obtain, together with God’s normal cooperation, knowledge of basic 
principles and other truths without any special divine illumination. 
However, in order to do this, an active principle of intellection, such 
as the intellectus agens of scholastic philosophy, is required in each man. 
Campanella’s denial of an active intellect in man is another instance 
of the discrepancy between his teaching and scholastic philosophy. Yet 
he must be given credit for having preserved the essential difference 
between created and uncreated intellect, no less than for severing all 
ties with later ontologists, who taught that the soul has a direct intuition 


105 St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 5. 
106 St. Thomas, De veritate, q. XI, a. 1; q. XVI, a. 1. 
107 St. Thomas, Contva Gentiles, 1. III, c. 47. 
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of the eternal reasons even in its present state of union with the body. 

In Campanella’s theory of knowledge we are far from any particular 
system of philosophy as such. He is neither a pure Thomist, nor a strict 
follower of St. Augustine or Telesio. Yet St. Thomas, St. Augustine, 
and Telesio influenced him and contributed extensively, although on 
different levels, to make his philosophy a peculiar combination of some 
of their fundamental tenets. In Campanella’s theory, to know ?s the esse 
in the intimate structure of self-revealing being, whereas it becomes the 
esse in the possession of the external reality. This is the meaning of his 
cognoscere est esse. If it is true that his overemphasis on self-knowledge 
is prejudicial to knowledge of extramental reality, nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that the objectivity of the external world independently 
of our mind is sufficiently maintained. Likewise, while his tendency 
toward concreteness and intuitionism explains the important role that 
he assigns to sensation, yet he does not limit knowledge to sense knowl- 
edge. The intellect, as a spiritual faculty of the soul going beyond the 
appearances of things and reaching the supersensible and supernatural, 
is never rejected by Campanella who identifies it with the intellective 
soul. Hence just as Campanella is far from pure idealism, so he is far 
from pure empiricism or sensationalism. 


BERNARDINO M. BONANSEA, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MEDIEVAL IDEA OF PERFECTION* 


T. E. Hulme’s term “‘critique of satisfaction’’ provides us with a very 
useful tool in approaching the history of ideas, for not only do ideas and 
concepts change with the passing of time but the very canons of satis- 
factory proof change. I do not deny a continuity in both, but as an 
historian of ideas I am more interested in their variability. What is it 
that gives a unique flavor to each historic epoch or indeed to each cen- 
tury or decade? The persistence of ideas and canons cannot be doubted 
by one who believes in reason, in certain absolute standards, and in some 
kind of continuity in human nature; but at the same time it must not 
be forgotten that there is change, growth and development, at least in 
the sub-lunar world. As historian, one must, while not forgetting the 
persistence, concentrate on the change without necessarily committing 
oneself to the metaphysical proposition that there is ever true novelty 
in the universe. 

By the phrase “‘critique of satisfaction,’ Hulme points up the fact 
that what seems a satisfactory answer to one age may not content 
another. In the realm of natural science, no one can seriously question 
such a proposition. A modern would not be satisfied, in asking the 
question of why an apple is red, to be told that it is red because it 
possesses the accident of redness or that all apples, potentially red, 
become red in act by maturation. We would be satisfied, however, if we 
were told that the skin of the apple possesses, along with other qualities, 
the power of absorbing all the colors in the spectrum except red which 
is hence reflected. Whether this reply really answers the question or not 
depends on how deeply one may wish to probe, and I do not wish to 
eliminate the philosophic as opposed to the scientific question here; but 
at least most moderns would not feel it worthwhile to pursue the matter 
further. This response satisfies their critique of satisfaction, as far as the 
question of color goes. 


* This article was delivered in substantially this form as a speech before 
a meeting of the East-Central Conference of the ACPA held at the Pontifical 
Josephinum College, Worthington, Ohio on March 24, 1957. 
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One of the ways of approaching the reality of the thought of the past 
is through awareness of the differences in critiques of satisfaction. As 
soon as we delve into medieval philosophy we have the sensation that 
we are meeting, in at least some matters, with critiques of satisfaction 
different from our own. To enter sympathetically, then, into medieval 
thought, whether for the purpose of discovering truth or for establishing 
what was then believed to be truth, we must be conscious of this dif- 
ference in answering questions at different times. 


On many matters there is no problem at all. We silently make the 
adjustment and do not let it interfere, if the point under discussion can 
otherwise be substantiated to us, with our belief or with our awareness. 
In the matter, for instance, of the etymological mode of argument, we 
have no difficulty. Until fairly recent times it was believed that the 
history of words provided us with a clue to their present meaning. When 
we find in St. Thomas, for instance, a passage in a brilliantly argued 
“questio”’ which deals with the etymology or even worse an assumed 
etymology of the word or words involved in the proof being used as an 
additional argument in its favor, we silently excise the passage; and if 
the rationality of the rest of the argument is strong, we can accept the 
truth of his answer, provided of course that in general we accept his 
intellectual premisses.1 We do the same when St. Thomas makes use of 
antiquated science to support an argument. There is, however, more 
difficulty with certain other canons of verificability and response, and 
it is with one of them, the notion of perfection, that I wish to deal today. 


I have deliberately entitled this address some reflections on the 
medieval idea of perfection, for I am very conscious of the enormous 
extent of the subject and of my own limitations. It was, however, the 
paucity of references to and of studies of the concept which led to the 
research which lies behind this paper today. If I may intrude some 
autobiography, I became convinced of the importance of the subject, 
especially in its moral aspect, when trying to understand a Middle 
English poem, Piers Plowman, in which I am very much interested. 
Naturally, I sought scholarly aids and interpreters, but I found so few 


1 T do not wish to deny that the etymological mode may not still have 
a rhetorical value but am only questioning its use for verification and proof. 
See “Etymology as a Category of Thought” in Ernst R. Curtius, European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. Trask (London, 1953), 
PP. 495500 and E. Gilson, ‘“‘De quelques raisonnements scripturaires usités 
au Moyen Age,”’ Les idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932), pp. 155 ff., esp. pp. 164 ff. 
St. Thomas does however, point out in ST I, q. 29, a. 3 ad 2; II, II, q. 92, 
a. 1 ad 2 that words have deeper meanings than their etymologies indicate. 
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guides that I was forced to do the job myself with the result that a non- 
philosopher had to do work for which he was not well equipped. I hope, 
in view of the circumstances, you will forgive the rash attempts of an 
amateur in a field where one must tread softly. 

Perfection is an extremely common concept in the writings of 
classical and medieval philosophers and, indeed, of modern philosophers, 
at least down to Kant; and some important changes have taken place 
in our attitude towards it which have not, I think, always been taken 
into consideration by those of us who study the thought of the past. In 
fact, except in its application to the moral and religious life, in for in- 
stance the idea of Christian perfection on which there is an extensive 
bibliography, the metaphysical idea of perfection has been, as far as I 
am able to determine, little studied. One comes upon the word in its 
nominal, verbal, adjectival and adverbial forms very frequently in the 
writings of philosophers of the past, and yet there is hardly any book 
or article to which one may turn for enlightment on its significance. 

My purpose today is to try to analyze the various meanings ofthe 
term and to show how some of them are contradictory, or at least de- 
mand careful precision in their use; how this idea provides us with a 
clue to understanding medieval thought, and finally how we stand today 
in regard to this term if we wish to preserve the insights and truths of 
scholasticism, for it does pose, I think, a difficulty. 

The notion of perfection is not only a philosophical concept in many 
philosophical systems of the past but also an important canon of decision, 
or in other words it is both a philosophical idea and part of the critique 
of satisfaction for certain kinds of philosophical questions raised in the 
past. The appeal to perfection in settling an issue is a final court in much 
historical philosophical reasoning, and it is this aspect of the word in 
which I am most interested. I am in general going to limit my reflections 
to the ontological and metaphysical aspects of the subject, although I 
shall touch upon the moral and religious sides of the concept at times, 
especially as one of my major points is that the idea of perfection is a 
common bridge between the various orders of thinking —- or being — 
theological, ontological, social, psychological and ethical. Although 
often the term itself is not used, it is only in the latter realms that the 
idea is very much alive today. In ordinary parlance it has come to mean 
the summum bonum in any particular order of experience and discipline. 
It is often romantically thought of as the object of deliberate striving 
with the stress thrown on the striving. It is equated with the ideal. In all 
these modern popular senses of the term there is some trace of the 
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word’s former high dignity, but much has happened to it since it fell 
out of philosophical and scientific favor. 

Many of the philosophical terms of the past need justification and 
re-definition today. ‘‘Perfection’”’ is by no means in a class by itself in 
this regard. With it, as opposed to some of the other metaphysical con- 
cepts of the past, I think we have special difficulties, and it is to these 
that I hope to direct your attention. For some Platonic and Aristotelian 
concepts, although modern science has repudiated them, concepts like 
act, form, idea, final cause and so forth, one can make a very good 
defense as to their relevance in philosophical argument whether Thomistic 
or not, but for perfection it is not so easy and except in the idea of 
Christian perfection, it is my impression that modern traditional and 
scholastic philosophers do not use the term very much. They have in 
fact bowed here to modern science. And indeed it is perhaps well that 
they do so. But the abandonment of the concept of perfection has 
certain significant implications of which it is well to be aware. 

The sources of the idea, like those of many other ideas in Western 
Civilization, are Greek and Hebrew, and many offspring have been 
huddled together under its capacious wings. The meanings of the term 
are numerous and interlocking, yet in order to grasp its complexity one 
must distinguish as far as possible these various elements. I am taking 
as my norm in this essay at definition the employment of the term in 
medieval philosophy, and my approach is systematic rather than 
historical and chronological. 

It may be said that the very notion of a rational universe, a universe 
capable of being understood by the human mind, implies to some extent 
the notion of perfection. The rise of Ionian philosophy in Thales, Anaxi- 
mander and their successors elsewhere meant that to some minds at 
least there was a possible fitting of the multiplicity of the changing 
universe to certain patterns or principles which implied that a perfection 
in at least the sense of rationality is possible. There was a dixy in things, 
in the physical world. Later in the fifth century we get a widespread 
recognition of an antinomy between gvotcg and vouoc, between eternal 
laws of nature and artificial human conventions, which also contains 
within it an idea of perfection. But actually it was Plato who first 
developed the notion of perfection latent, and if we possessed the texts, 
perhaps open in earlier speculation. 

The classical idea of nature which intersects the concept of perfection 
at many points, may be subdivided into three major definitions — na- 
ture as norm and reason associated with Plato, Platonism and Stoicism; 
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nature as completion and act associated with Aristotle; nature as genera- 
tion and blind striving associated with Democritus and the Epicureans. 
These three definitions have persisted into modern times, and from the 
twelfth century on, the last definition has been ever more dominant. 
The first two definitions, although they certainly allow for chance and 
contingency conceive of nature as rational and in a sense as supra- 
natural? as compared to the last definition. In a rational nature, whether 
Platonic or Aristotelian, nature is perfect or at least perfectible. And in 
the Hebraic Tradition this view although not with the metaphysical 
categorization of the Greeks is also dominant. The third definition 
emphasizes the irrational and contingent aspects of nature. Its blind 
striving, its endless cycles, are the dominant mode of its appearance. 
Perfection is not a natural concept, but if it exists at all it is beyond 
nature. The Aristotelian definition is a bridge between the rational and 
irrational views of nature, but in Aristotle himself the concepts of a final 
cause and of act brings his view of nature within the realm of the ra- 
tional.? To follow the story of perfection further, however, we need to 
make some more distinctions and definitions. 


I think we may overall distinguish between two types of definition — 
the relative and the absolute. In the first, the idea of perfection implies 
an opposition of two middle excluding alternatives, or a universal 
dichotomy one of which is more desirable than the other and hence in 
certain senses can be thought of as perfect. The opposite concept is 
however always implied. In the second, the term means something in 
itself and possesses a positive definition. I am also assuming here that 
the idea of perfection is closely associated with the idea of good although 
not by any means equivalent to it. “Good” itself is defined in a variety 
of ways, but in general, I am using it in the sense of utility in all its senses 
and relating it to the will as its principle of movement. 


First, let us take up some of the relative meanings of perfection. Rest 
is perfect as opposed to motion. In many ways this is one of the basic 


2 “Natura est ratio cujusdam artis, scilicet divinae, indita rebus, qua 
ipsae res moventur ad finem determinatum”’ Thomas Aquinas, In Physic. II, 
14., one of the various definitions of nature found in his works. 

3 See, for the Aristotelian and Thomistic view of nature, Joseph M. Mar- 
ling. The Order of Nature in the Philosophy of St. Aquinas, A Dissertation... 
of the Catholic University of America (Washington, 1934). 

4 See, e. g. the good is “that which all things aim at,’ Aristotle, Nic. 
Ethics 1, 1094a; John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa I, 1 (PG. 94, 791); 
Boethius, De consolatione III, pr. 11; Dionysius, De div. nom IV, 1 (“bonum 
est, quod est sui diffusivum vel communicativum’’) and De caelest. hier. 4, 1; 
Alain de Lille, De articulis cath. fider I1 (PL 210, 603) (“bonum est quod 
utiliter habet esse’’). 
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components of the ferfectio complex and goes back both to Aristotle and 
Plato on the one hand and to the Old Testament on the other. One of the 
characteristics of most of Greek thought and science is its suspicion of 
motion and change as opposed to rest and stability. The essential problem 
in Greek physics was to explain change; in modern physics change and 
movement are taken for granted. The chief charge of Plato against the 
world of experience and the senses is its mutability, and it is the unchang- 
ingness of the world of ideas which provides one of its greatest appeals 
to the intellect. Change cannot be apprehended fer se; in order to explain 
it we must assume a changeless world of which it is the reflection. 
Although Aristotle has no world of ideas, he too is motivated by similar 
reasons. How can we explain movement? What are the changeless 
principles behind change? And ultimately Aristotle is led to his un- 
moved mover as the source of all change, generation and corruption. 
The general concept of a final cause and a teleological universe is an 
essential presupposition of all this. 

This conception, although given a social and ethical twist, is also part 
of the thinking of the ancient Hebrews. Although they are never argued 
as such I do not think that metaphysical assumptions are absent from 
their views. The prototype of all rest is the Sabbath which commemorates 
the resting of the Lord after creation. The full exegesis and meaning of 
this idea which is profound and demanding I am not equipped to under- 
take. The idea of rest as being part of creation and of its perfection is a 
deep theological mystery, as deep as the creation itself. But from the 
human point of view this idea with its concomitant weekly commemora- 
tion which impressed its significance on the Jewish people and through 
them other peoples did make the idea of perfection accessible to mankind 
in a way Greek philosophy could not. And yet the conception of perfect- 
ing and perfection is remarkably similar in both traditions. The sabbath 
is the symbol of heaven, of paradise, of the world to come, of the kingdom 
of God. The Hebrew word for peace, sholom, the chief characteristic of 
rest, is a variant of shalem, a word meaning perfect. 

The history of this definition of perfection could be made the subject 
of a monograph, but for our purposes we may say that the sense of rest 
as perfection was widely distributed in the Middle Ages and rested upon 
Greek and Hebrew antecedents. Quizes, one of the chief characteristics 
of heaven, was a moral and religious goal, and rest as the exemplar of all 
change was a fundamental way of thinking about the nature of the 
universe. We might, for the Middle Ages, make a whole series of parallels 
which are based upon this one opposition of rest versus motion — heaven 
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versus the earth, intellect versus reason, eternity versus time, the center 
versus the circumference and so forth. 

The next relative meaning of the term perfectio is in form as opposed 
to matter, which may also be conceived as act versus potentiality or 
intelligibility versus unintelligibility. The actual is always more perfect 
than the potential, and God as pure act is metaphysically the most 
perfect of all. Insofar as a thing is in act, it is perfect. Probably it was 
an examination of the concept of growth and maturation which gave 
Aristotle the clue to this idea. Implied in this is the belief that the ma- 
terial cause “‘est infirma et minime perfecta’’® than the other causes and 
of course the formal cause. The contrast between form and matter, 
between pure form at the one extreme and prime matter at the other, 
is closely bound up with the hierarchy of being on which we shall say 
more later. Here we are dealing with formal perfection as opposed to 
material potentiality and final perfection. 

St. Thomas defines perfection in many ways and according to many 
subdivisions. He sometimes considers formaliter and operatio both of 
which are based on the concept of form and act equivalent to perfecting 
and perfect.” This point, however, is clear, I think to all who have any 
understanding of Aristotelian philosophy. 

Closely related to this idea is a further definition — substance is more 
perfect than accident, because it is, although dependent on the Creator 
in general, self-subsistent and independent of change. The more indepen- 
dent a thing is the more perfect it is. Accidents cannot exist of themsel- 
ves; they must be manifest in a substance, and hence they are imperfect 
as compared to the latter. This whole definition may be reworded as 
the dependent is less perfect than the independent, or the relatively 
dependent is less perfect than the relatively independent. Perfection 
depends upon the degree of freedom or self-sufficiency a being attains. 

The next dichotomy is a more complicated and ambiguous one — 
that of finite vs. infinite, or limited vs. unlimited. A characteristic of 
much Greek philosophy is a suspicion of the infinite and the unlimited 
because of its unintelligibility. The limited and finite is perfect as opposed 
to its opposite. As Lovejoy puts it in speaking of Plotinus, “Nothing that 
is perfect or fully in possession of its own potential being, can lack 


5 Things are perfect ‘“‘secundum quod est in actu” ST 1, q. 4, a. 1 (cf. 
SCG I, .43 [7]).. . i 

8 John Wiclif, Summa de ente, ed. S. Harrison Thomson (Oxford, 1930), 
Bey Mey We, TO (0, 268). 

7 See Philip H. Wicksteed, The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy 
Illustrated from the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas. . . The Hibbert Lectures, 
Second Series (London, 1926, reprint of 1920), p. 616 n. (cf. p. 614). 
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determinate limits.’’8 I have found it difficult to find a plain statement 
of this principle in Plotinus® or Aristotle, yet there is discernible at least 
a suspicion of the infinite and indeterminate. 


Christian speculation on this subject took its departure from the 
famous verse in Wisdom 11: 21 which is one of the most frequently quoted 
Biblical verses in medieval philosophy and susceptible to many uses: 
“but Thou hast ordered all things in measure and number and weight.”’ 
The context indicates that the author was referring to a specific situation, 
the limit of the punishments with which God afflicted the erring children 
of Israel; but it is enunciated as a general principle. Of this principle 
which the author of Wisdom probably got from Stoic and Middle Pla- 
tonic circles, medieval philosophers and even earlier the Fathers made 
much. To medieval philosophy this principle posed the difficulty of 
keeping the perfection of God intact. If perfection implied a limit; it 
must also in the case of God imply a limitlessness. Another line, that of 
the negative theology, was to put God above perfection.!° It was simple 
to keep the Creator above and different from the created in whatever 
way, but actually if the nature of God was a subject for human rational 
speculation, even analogically, as most medieval philosophers believed, 
it was necessary to introduce a number of distinctions into these prin- 
ciples to preserve the rationality of the concept of God. I am not sure 
that this end was always achieved in practice, although St. Thomas 
devotes some of his most brilliant reasoning to it.14 At least, one may 
say that there is a paradox here, and it is one which dogged the footsteps 
of philosophy for a long time. 

St. Thomas uses this principle to prove the philosophical necessity 
of a last judgement or at least an end of the world,}# that Christ’s grace 
is not finite (for it too is created),}8 that concupiscence is limited,! that 
the precepts of the decalogue are suitably formulated?® and so forth. 


8 The Great Chain of Being, A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, 
1936), p. 66. 

® In the Enneads, VI, 6, Plotinus recognizes an intelligible and an un- 
intelligible infinity. 

Plato in Philebus 16cff has a difficult section on the infinite and finite. 
He seems to argue in 27e—28a that only the infinite can be perfectly good. 
In 66b, however, he appears to equate the symmetrical, beautiful, perfect 
and sufficient. 

10 In Dionysius, The Divine Names XIII, God is called both perfect 
and beyond perfection. 
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St. Albertus Magnus is concerned with showing that the goodness 
or perfection of created things lies in their number, measure and weight 
and based his arguments on St. Augustine’s long treatment of the sub- 
ject.1* He attempts to see vestiges of the Trinity in this trinity but admits 
the difficulties.17 W. J. Roche!® has given us an excellent study of 
“measure, number and weight’’ in St. Augustine and shows us how 
central it is to his conviction of the goodness of the world. St. Augustine 
relates these three qualities to modus, species and order which are his 
most general metaphysical principles of being. They form in creatures the 
principles of their perfection.1® Significantly enough, St. Augustine 
often uses pax and finality as synonyms for pondus.?° But pondus is also 
the drive towards good in all creatures in its two moments of usus and 
fructus. 

Cassiodorus developing the Augustinian notion went further and 
argued that God created all things according to number, measure and 
weight so that we may understand the world. It is an evidence of his 
goodness. As he says, “‘For this reason God’s extraordinary and magnif- 
icent works are necessarily confined to definite limits, so that just as 
we know that He has created all things we may insome measure learn to 
know the manner of their creation. And hence it is to be understood 
that the evil works of the devil are not ordered by weight or measure or 
number, since whatever iniquity does, it is always opposed to justice...’’24 
On this last point I don’t think Cassiodorus would have had the approval 
of St. Augustine as loath as he was to concede these intelligible principles 
to the prince of darkness. On the other hand, however, St. Augustine 
had to maintain thedevil’s creatureliness or fall back into Manicheeism. 


Another relative definition of perfection is the simple as opposed to 
the diverse, or completeness as opposed to incompleteness. In its applica- 
tion to God, this definition also caused difficulties in connection with 
the principle of plenitude. It creates, as Lovejoy pointed out,” the 


16 De bono I, q. 2, a. x (ed. H. Kiihle, C. Feckes, B. Geyer and W. Kuber 
in Opera Omnia XXVIII [Miinster i. W., 1951], p. 23). 

17 Tbid., I, q. 2, a. 3, Cf. Robert Kilwardby’s similar attempt in his De 
imagine et vestigio Trinitatis, ed. Stegmiiller in Archives d’histoive doctrinale 
et littévaive du moyen dge X and XI (1935—36), 324— 407. 

18 In New Scholasticism XV (1941), 350—76. 

19 Cf, Cicero’s discussion of perfection from the Stoic point of view in 
De natura deorum I1, 13, and 14 wherein it is proved that the world is perfect 
and moves toward perfection. 

20 Cf. ‘‘Bonum enim in numero est diminutum et in mensura perfectius, 
sed completum in pondere.’’ Albertus Magnus, De bono, I, q. 2. 

21 Institutiones II, 2 trans. L. W. Jones An Introduction to Divine and 
Human Readings (New York, 1946), pp. 142—43. 

2250 D cit, Pp» 39 it. 
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problem of why a complete perfect and simple Being — God — should 
desire to create an incomplete, imperfect and diverse world. The usual 
answer is that God could not begrudge existence or anything that could 
conceivably possess it, for He delights in diversity? — and imperfection 
then is led out of perfection. Some even defend divine punishment and 
damnation on an extension of this theory. Duns Scotus argues against 
this view strongly. “... nullus defectus culpae sive ponae est de perfec- 
tione per se universi; igitur nec per se requiritur ad manifestationem 
divinae bonitatis. Et per hoc patet, quod non est simile de differentiis 
rerum in esse naturali et morali...’®* but as one can see he accepts 
it in the physical world. 


The philosophical root of perfection as simplicity is in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics V, 16 where two of the four definitions of perfection make 
essentially this point. The perfect is “that outside which it is impossible 
to find even a single one of its parts’’ and “goodness is a kind of perfec- 
tion, for each thing and every substance is perfect when and only when, 
in respect of the form of its peculiar excellence, it lacks no particle of its 
natural magnitude.’’?6 


Two of the three definitions Deferrari in his lexicon to St. Thomas? 
gives for this word fit our concept of perfection — simple, uncomposed, 
without parts, synonym of indivisibilis, the opposite of compositus, and 
simple, absolute, not connected with anything, synonym of tncomplexus, 
the opposite of complexus. These definitions in Aristotle and St. Thomas 
run over into other concepts in the perfectio complex — the good and 
the absolute, of which we shall say more later. 


The common Hebraic word for perfect — tam or tamim — has I be- 
lieve this idea translated into ethical terms at its base — the idea of 
singleheartedness and integrity. The term is applied to the oneness or 
wholeness of a thing or person and is found in the Old Testament, znter 
alia in connection with both the Law and Noah. Both are whole and 
unified, one commanding an integrity of spirit and full obedience, the 


2S 1 I, q. 23, a8. 5, M.3. see Wicksteed op.cit. paso) quoting from 
St. Thomas” ... ad perfectionem universi pertinent diversi gradus rerum;”’ 
and ‘‘... Perfectio universi requirit inaequalitatem esse in rebus, ut omnes 
bonitatis gradus impleantur,”’ ST I, q. 48, a. 2. 

*4 Oxon. I, d. 14, q. unica, n. 6 (Vivés X, p. 693). 

25 Ed. H. Tredennick (Loeb Classical Library), I, p. 267. Cf. ‘‘Perfectio 
simpliciter sit absolute melius quorumque incompossibili’” Duns Scotus, De 
primo principio IV, 69 (ed. Garcia, [Quaracchi, 1910], p. 670). 

#6 (Washington, 1949), p. 1029. 
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other manifesting these qualities.2? The use of the term perfect in the 
New Testament (téActoc and its relatives) is probably very close to the 
meaning of this Hebrew word. The word is very frequently used in the 
Epistles and has given rise to much comment. I shall get back to this 
point a little later. At the moment I merely wish to show that the idea 
of simplicity as perfection is present in both Greek and Hebrew writings, 
although in the former it has more of an ontological and essential mean- 
ing and in the latter, more of a moral and existentialist significance. 

Related to the above definition of the term is a number of similar 
oppositions — complete versus incomplete, the whole versus the part, 
the one versus the many, order versus disorder, necessity versus contin- 
gency — which we may consider as further definitions of this much 
defined concept we are attempting to analyze.” In all cases the first is 
considered perfect as opposed to the second, and criteria such as intelligi- 
bility and rest are presupposed. We need not spend more time on these 
other than to note them. They only add to our sense of the complexity 
of the concept and help us to account for particular uses of the term in 
the writings of the scholastic philosophers. They are similar to the idea 
of the perfection of the purely simple and are related to it. 

We may now turn to what I have called above the absolute meanings 
of the term. The major concepts here are final causes, the Greek, origi- 
nally Platonic, idea of &geth or virtue, the hierarchial view of the world, 
the idea of the diffusion of the good and the idea of intensity. 

One of the central meanings of the term perfection may be defined 
as correspondence to a final cause or as the end as opposed to the other 
principles of movement or change. Just as the formal cause is more 
perfect than the material cause, so the final cause is more perfect than 
the efficient cause and even further the final cause is the most perfect 
of all causes.?® As implied above this idea isrelated to the concept of the 
superiority of rest to movement and of act to potentiality. Both the 
universe’s and man’s perfection may be defined in terms of their final 


27 The Talmud sometimes links the idea tam with the pure as clean or 
opposed to the unclean and impure (Zebahim 116a) which is an important 
rabbinic concept and related to the Jewish idea of separateness. 

28 Some of these definitions account for the statement in S7, II, II, 
q. 35a, 3c that a mortal sin is perfect — i.e. a complete manifestation of 
the sinful will in regard to its end. 

29 “ in rebus naturalibus primo quidem est perfectio dispositionis, 
puta cum materia est perfecte ad formam disposita; secundo autem est 
perfectio formae, quae est potior, nam et ipse calor est perfectior, qui pro- 
venit ex forma ignis, quam ille, qui ad formam ignis disponebat; tertio autem 
est perfectio finis, sicut ignis perfectissime habet proprias qualitates, cum 
ad locum suum provenerit”’ ST III, q. 27, a. 5 ad 2. 
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causes — God and the vision of God or deification. These ideas are both 
Greek and Christian and have been very influential in medieval and 
modern thinking. Final causes and ultimately the Final Cause of all final 
causes may even be said to provide the definitions for all created beings. 
We may qualitatively and religiously define every being by its immediate 
and ultimate final causes. They give a rationale to the world and are a 
guarantee of its meaning. This, I may add, is not the only way of defining 
things and living beings, but it is a most important method, and from 
the religious point of view perhaps the ultimate method of thought. As 
St. Thomas puts it in one of his many definitions of perfection, “‘perfectio 
consistit in hoc quod pertingat ad finem’’%® or again “unumquodque 
dicitur esse perfectum, in quantum attingit proprium finem, qui est 
ultima rei perfectio.’’*! In these two definitions we see the double aspect 
of this definition of perfection — an approximation to the end or final 
cause and the attainment of it, combining both the notions of movement 
and striving and of rest and peace. The original source is no doubt the 
Aristotelian emphasis on the final cause and his whole conception of 
entelechy. This definition is so widely known that I need hardly spend 
any more time on it; it is perhaps the commonest definition of perfection 
and has still not lost, in general philosophical and non-philosophical 
circles, its power. It seems to be an incurable way of human thinking 
possibly because it is so closely related to man’s own purposive activity. 
Scientists in their struggle against theology and Aristotelianism were 
quite right from their point of view to center their attack on teleological 
thinking, and although it is a misuse of the concept to use it thus, to 
some extent it did in fact hamper scientific investigation. 


Related to the above definition of perfection is the concept of a 
virtue or excellence inhering in all things. Both Plato and Aristotle 
believed that everything has its proper perfection or &peth. The &peth of 
the cobbler is to make good shoes and the &geth of the house is to give 
shelter. This concept is best seen in Plato’s Republic®? where it is discussed 
in its narrow sense and further the whole subject of that great dialogue 
may be said to be concerned with defining the égem) of man and of 
society which is justice. It does not occupy the same importance in 
Aristotle’s thinking unless it be assimilated to his teleological mode, but 
it is assumed by him. He discusses some of the implications of this con- 
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82 335 B—E and 353D ff. See A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie 
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cept in the Nicomachean Ethics I, vii, and raises the most crucial question 
there. “‘Are we then to suppose, that while carpenter and cobbler have 
certain works and courses of action, Man as Man has none, but is left by 
Nature without a work ? Or would not one rather hold, that as eye, hand, 
and foot, and generally each of his members, has manifestly some special 
work; so too the whole Man, as distinct from all these, has some work 
on his own ?’’33 


This concept is of course closely tied in with the idea of a final cause, 
but it is not identical with it. It does emphasize that all things have a 
proper use and exist for a proper employement, principles which imply 
final causes. The accent here is however on employement and a correct 
use of faculties, rather than on an explanation of generation and corrup- 
tion or of change. As the quotation from Aristotle above shows, the 
real interest of this definition arises when we turn to man. What is the 
&eetn of man? What is the proper activity or activities for man? It was 
to this question that the Cynics, Stoics and Epicureans turned following 
the death of Aristotle. Every being must live according to its essence if 
it is to attain happiness. If we discover the true philosophical anthropol- 
ogy, we can answer the question of how to live. The concept of a proper 
activity, however, is not limited to neutral or useful creatures but even 
includes evil ones. 

When Christianity came upon the scene, it was possible to say that 
the final end of man was the vision of God or assimilation to God, but 
the issue of the way to attain that final end, the proper employment of 
his faculties, his égeth, still remained to be much debated in the light of 
the Bible and the Apostolic tradition. 


From one point of view, the Law, the Torah, might be said to have 
provided the Jews with their cgetyj and the wisdom and authority of 
the Church established by Jesus to have provided Christians with theirs. 
It can be seen how this aspect of perfection soon looms large in the whole 
problem of the Christian meaning of life. I do not here wish to enlarge 
upon this, but one can surely see its scope. The notion of a right use of 
things and other living beings and self is a common-sensical idea which 
has somehow or other been neglected in modern times. It is not perhaps 
that anyone if asked would deny its truth, but that moderns simply do 
not think consciously in this way. It is taken for granted that the purpose 
of a knife is to cut and that tools and instruments must perform their 
proper functions, but it is not extended to the universe as a whole or to 


338 Trans. D. P. Chase in Everyman Library 


15 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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man in particular. Uncommitted man may still ask for the meaning of 
life, but he will not pose this question in terms of man’s proper excellence 
or function. Plato’s crucial definition of justice, based on the notion of 
“each man must perform one social service inthe state for which his 
nature was best adapted’’ (IV, ro),°4 reflects a mode of thinking very 
strange to the man trained in modern science and the modern Welt- 
anschauung which insists on, at least for methodological purposes, a 
universe devoid of ends or excellences. 

Another important constituent of the perfectio complex is the notion 
of the ontological hierarchy in the universe or the great chain of being. 
The qualitative distinction between each level is its degree of perfection. 
The whole universe may be looked upon as a machine or organism for the 
production of increasing degrees of perfection. The chain took its origin 
in perfection and is characterized by a straining back towards its source 
and original perfection. Creation is a great flowing out from God and a 
movement back to Him in a series of ontic steps. This flow and ebb, may 
be termed a vertical rather than a horizontal movement such as may be 
applied to the Aristotelian entelechy. In the De Primo Rerum chap 1, 
Duns Scotus devides the order of essences into an ordo eminentiae and 
an ordo dependentiae. The chain of being is the ordo eminentiae in which 
the degree of nobility and perfection is the decisive criterion. The ordo 
eminentiae is indivisible whereas the ordo dependentiae may be divided 
as to causes. Although “perfection”? may be applied to both orders, in 
the order of eminence the quantity of perfection is the basic criterion, 
whereas in the order of dependence the prior and the degree of approxi- 
mation are the tests.%® 

There is in this definition of perfection a conception of relativity, 
but the relativity is not based on a dichotomy and hence it is not in- 
cluded among my relative definitions. All creatures, insofar as they are 
creatures in a hierarchial universe, are perfect, but the degrees of per- 
fection vary. The relativity here involved is that of position leading up 
to God, although analogy relates all of the levels. The root of this idea 
is to be found in Neoplatonism and was developed for Christianity by 
Philo and the pseudo-Dionysius. It is closely related to my next defini- 


34 Trans. P. Shorey in Loeb edition, p. 367. 

85 Duns Scotus also uses the term perfections to classify a sub-group of 
transcendentals as well as to be a synonym for all the transcendentals (the 
most general predicates, those which cannot be included under any genus). 
They are irreducibly simple and in some sense at least all equal. See Allan 
B. Wolter, The Tvancendentals and theiy Function in the Metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus, Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy series No. 3 
(St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946). esp. pp. 162 ff. 
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tion of the term, and it was the Aereopagite who is chiefly responsible 
for popularizing both ideas. 


This next definition equates the good with the perfect?@ and is a 
parallel to the chain of being concept. The great law of the universe, the 
medieval second law of thermodynamics, one may say, is the principle 
of the diffusion of the good. It is natural for the good to extend itself as 
far as possible. St. Thomas in De Veritate XXVII a. 1 in discussing the 
question “Do all things tend to good,” says in part, answering it affirma- 
tively. “Since all things are destined and directed by God to good, and 
this is done in such a way that in: each one is a principle by which it 
tends of itself to good as if seeking good itself, it is necessary to say that 
all things naturally tend to good.” In Quaestiones disputataede potentia 
Det, q. 2, art. 4, obj. 11, St. Thomas also says echoing the ps.-Dionysius, 
“Goodness is the principle of diffusion.’’’’ Ulrich of Strasbourg, following 
his master Albertus Magnus, puts it in another way, ‘““Et quod desiderant 
omnia, verum est vel in se, ut Sancti Deum desiderant, vel in sua simili- 
tudine, sicut omnis res desiderando suam perfectionem quae est simili- 
tudo perfectionis divinae, desiderat ipsum summum bonum per se, et 
per accidens desiderant illam perfectionem secundum id quod est.’’$8 
Or in other words, the whole universe attempts to imitate God its source 
of being and its end because all creatures are somewhat similar to Him. 
“The very effort of natural entities to reach their end or perfection is 
an endeavor to be like God.’’3® Not only does man but also the whole 
universe animate or inanimate naturally imitate God. 


The basic conception of the goodness of the created world is Hebraic 
rather than Greek. Greek philosophy, except perhaps for Stoicism tended 
to despise the phenomenal world, and its characteristic dualism in this 
matter is well-known. The essential goodness of the world of experience 
is clear from the very first pages of the Old Testament. ““And God saw 
that is was good.”” Even though sin was later introduced into creation, 
the Hebraic faith in the goodness of the world was never lost, and in the 


36 “‘Nam per hoc tendunt in suam perfectionem quod tendunt ad bonum, 
quum unumquodque in tantum bonum sit in quantum est perfectum (Aqui- 
nas, SCG III 24). 

37 See J. Peghaire, ‘“L’axiome ‘Bonum est diffusivum sui’ dans le néo- 
platonisme et le thomisme’’, Revue de l’université d’Ottawa, Section Speciale I 
(1932), 5*—30*. A 

38 Summa de bono II, tr. 3, 1, ed. F. Collingwood (in Nine Mediaeval 
Thinkers, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies and Texts 1 
[Toronto, 1955]). 

39 Marling, Order, p. 175, Cf. “Si igitur res omnes in Deum sicut in ulti- 
mum finem tendunt, sequitur quod ultimus rerum finis sit Deo assimilari’”’ 
(Aquinas, SCG II, 20). 
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first Philosopher properly speaking of the Hebrews, Philo, this basic 
principle is enunciated. In Philo we find that combination of Platonic 
levels with the notion of the good which is also characteristic of the 
pseudo-Dionysius. Although the Christian tradition has on the whole 
kept to the Hebraic notion of the goodness of the created and visible 
world as Philo envisaged it, sometimes a more purely Platonic view 
would dominate and the wickedness of the world would be emphasized. 
This latter view I regard as erratic and unusual, even though it is some- 
times strongly emphasized for pastoral reasons. 

In late antiquity, Boethius in praising God in his De consolatione 
philosophiae II1 m. 9 emphasizes the perfection of the universe. 


“Thus thou perfect the whole, perfect each part dost frame’’ and 
through him as through Dionysius this notion of a perfect universe 
found widespread support in medieval times. 


The Dionysian picture of the universe however was the one which 
impressed the notion of the hierarchy of being and perfection, and by 
analogy that of society, the Church on earth and the progress of self, on 
the medieval world, especially through the Victorines. Roques calls this 
the “Alexandrine vision of the world’’?° which the Ps.-Dionysius system- 
atized for Christianity. The whole universe and everything that is in 
it is a series of graded and analogical levels, all of which tends to perfec- 
tion and in a sense to the negation of all negations beyond all perfections. 
This magnificent scheme combines the various orders of being and 
existence, including the historic, in a sweep and amplitude which can 
only make one truly humble. It is the crumbling of this complete and 
universal hierarchy in modern times, largely the work of science and of 
the growth of the generative view of nature which has increased the 
difficulty of defending rationally the existence of God and His providence 
in the world. The collapse of the Ptolemaic universe becomes almost 
insignificant beside it. 


Finally at the end of this long catalogue of definitions comes the idea 
of intensity or excess with which the idea of perfection is also associated. 
In the perfectio complex there is a quantitative element applied even to 
non-quantitative concepts.4! The idea of measurement is involved, 
implicitly or explicitly, with the notion perfection in many of its aspects. 
The really important application of this idea lies in the measurement 


49 L’univers dionysien, Structure hiérarchique du monde selon le pseudo- 
Denys (Paris, 1954), p. 29. 

41 See Joseph de Tonquédec, Questions de cosmologie et de physique chez 
Aristote et St. Thomas (Paris, 1950), pp. 103 ff. 
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of qualities, for the “‘size’’ of qualities lies in their perfection. ‘In formis 
dicimus aliquid magnum ex hoc quod est perfectum’’ (St. Thomas, 
ST II, I, q. 52,1). Sometimes St. Thomas even uses intensity as a 
synonym for perfection.‘ The scholastic definition of virtue as the 
“principium motus vel actionis’” could lend itself well to a quantitative 
approach towards what we would consider inaccessible to physical 
measurement. 

St. Bonaventure distinguishes between two infinities,42 — an “‘in- 
finitas per defectum” and an “‘infinitas per excessum.” The latter is 
indeed the “‘summa perfectio.”’ Tied up in all this is the much debated late 
scholastic issue, going back to Peter Lombard, of whether there can be 
a quantitative increase in charity or love to infinity. Indirectly this 
speculation led to the development of some important scientific con- 
cepts related to the calculus and the notion of inertia and acceleration, 
but this is not the place to probe into that.44 Perfection as growth and 
development and flowering implies always an increase in intensity which 
which may possibly be raised to infinity. The more intense a quality, 
the most perfect it is, and in some the greatest intensity becomes a kind 
of excess. This notion of perfection is somewhat at variance with the 
notion of limit as perfection; however the contradictionary definitions 
usually appear in different contexts of argument and there is less of a 
contradiction than might a priori be imagined. 

Although I am not sure that I have been exhaustive in my definitions 
of metaphysical perfection, I am sure that I have covered a wide ground 
and possibly have exhausted you.*® As yet I have not touched on the 
moral meanings of the term, but to allay your fears I may at once say 
that I am going to be very brief here, for on the subject of Christian 
perfection there is a large bibliography,** even if not complete agreement, 
to which one can turn for enlightment. 


vas ie .. docitur magnus color propter suam intensionem et perfectio- 
* SIP I, hy Zea, “Glo an, GKal dee 

me Sent. d. 35, a. I, q. 5, ad 4 

44 See, e. g. A. Maier, Die Vovinufer Galilets im 14. Jahrhundert, Studien 
zuv Naturphilosophie dev Spatscholastik (Rome, 1949). 

45 T have not here touched upon the “ontological”? argument for the 
existence of God or St. Thomas’ Fourth Way, which make use of the con- 
ception of perfection, as these arguments properly speaking employ or 
assume the concept rather than provide new definitions of it. They both, to 
some extent, at least, presuppose the principles of plenitude and hierarchy. 

46 To list a few titles: Gerhart Ladner, ‘‘Die mittelalterliche Reform — 
Idee und ihr Verhaltnis zur Idee der Renaissance,” Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fiiv Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung LX (1952), 31—59; RK. Newton Flew, 
The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, An Historical Study of the 
Christian Ideal for the Present Life (London, 1934); Frederic Platt in Hast- 
ings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 1X, pp. 728—37; Dayton Phillips, 
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The question of Christian perfection is the basic question of the 
Christian life. Jesus Himself commanded his followers to be perfect in 
the words ‘“‘Be you therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect” (Matthew 5:48). In the parallel passage in Luke 6:36, Christ’s 
words are different, ‘“Be you therefore merciful, as your Father is merci- 
ful.” Both of these passages are the culminations of the great injunction 
to love one’s enemies, and I’m inclined to agree with Foss*? that Luke 
reports more accurately Jesus’s words on the occasion. God is never 
called perfect in the OT, although many attributes are predicated of 
Him. However whatever that may be, and I cannot lay any claims 
whatsoever to being a Biblical exegete, the words in Matthew are full of 
meaning and have ever since been the concern of all good Christians, 
beginning with St. Paul. 

This sentence of Jesus as A. Fonck in his long article on ‘“‘Perfection 
Chrétienne”’ in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique points out seems 
relatively simple, but it is not, and the history of the interpretation of 
this injunction amply bears this out. For one thing, it may run into 
moralism or Pelagianism, and for another it raises the question of the 
difference between counsels and commands. Classic western Christianity 
at least has tended to recognize the existence of social levels and levels 
of perfection and has realized that not all human beings are called upon 
to follow the most perfect life in both status and endeavor. This inter- 


“The Way to Religious Perfection According to St. Bonaventure’s De 
Triplict Via,” Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented in Honor of 
Austin Patterson Evans, ed. J. H. Mundy etc. (New York, 1955), pp. 31—58; 
Arnoldo M. Lanz, ‘“‘Perfezione Christiana,” Enciclopedia Cattolica (Vatican 
City, 1952), IX, col. 1173—1175; A. Fonck, ‘“‘Perfection Chrétienne,’’ 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, ed. A. Vacant etc. XII, 1219—1251; 
Martin Grabmann, ‘‘Katholisches Priestertum und christliches Vollkommen- 
heitsideal nach der Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Aszese 
u. Mystik Il (1927), 189—209; Felix Vernet, Mediaeval Spirituality, trans. 
(London and St. Louis, 1930 ?); Otto Zimmermann, ,,Arten der Vollkommen- 
heit,’’ Zeztschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik I (1926), 229—51; P. Laurentius 
“Das aktive und das kontemplative Leben nach der Lehre des hl. Thomas 
von Aquin,” Divus Thomas (Studia Friburgensia) I11, Serie III (1925), 171 — 
84; Ottavio Marchetti, ““La perfezione della vita cristiana secondo S. Tom- 
maso,”’ Gregorianum I (1920), 286—98; Dom Anselme Stolz, L’Ascése Chré- 
ttenne (Chevetogne, 1948); Marcel Viller, La spiritualité des premiers siécles 
chrétiens (Paris, 1930); Aidan Carr, ‘“‘Poverty in Perfection according to 
St. Bonaventure,” Franciscan Studies, n.s. VII (1947), 313—23; 415—25; 
Dom Jean Leclercq, La vie parfaite, Points de vue sur l’essence de l'état 
veligieux (Turnhout and Paris, 1948); R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Christian 
Perfection and Contemplation According to St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John 
of the Cross, trans. Sister M. Doyle (St. Louis and London, 1937). 

47 See M. Foss, The Idea of Perfection in the Western World (Princeton, 
1946), p. 29. Foss’ book is one of the very few that I have been able to find 
on the subject of metaphysical perfection. Because of his desire to prove a 
thesis, however, it must be used with caution by the historian of ideas. 
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pretation also raises difficulties into which I shall not go. In general 
since the twelfth century, the term has been interpreted as urging the 
imitatio Christi, with emphasis upon charity as the highest of all the 
virtues. The Eastern Church has tended to think of the injunction more 
in terms of the deification of man, giving a much more mystical inter- 
pretation to the term perfection. I wish to say, however, that both 
principles are to be found in East and West, and it is largely a matter 
of emphasis. 

Most vital to the history of the notion of Christian perfection has 
been the role played by monasticism as a force making for perfection. 
R. Newton Flew writes “Monasticism is the boldest organized attempt 
to attain to Christian perfection in all the long history of the Church” 
and “‘the motive that drove all the chief founders of monasticism to 
forsake the world was the desire of perfection.’’*8 The cloister as the 
prototype of heaven, as the equivalent of the earthly paradise, sustained 
and strengthened those men who withdrew from the world in order to 
win a better one. It is only recently that the philosophy of the cloister, 
the meaning of monasticism in the development of Western thought, 
has begun to be fully recognized. 

The monasteries as centers of learning and preservers of culture in a 
dark age have, of course, been long appreciated, but these functions, 
important as they were, are not of the essence of monasticism but rather 
accidents. On the other hand, it is not purely fortuitous that both 
St. Thomas More and Francois Rabelais portrayed their Utopias in 
terms of a monastery or that Dante speaks of Jesus as the Abbot of the 
cloister of heaven. An important root of much Utopian and indeed 
characteristic Western thought is to be sought in this philosophy of the 
cloister. Ideas of rebirth, reform and renewal were nurtured in the 
monasteries. They are, in modern times, frequently a secularization of 
what was a religious ideal. The Ps.-Dionysius with his picture of the 
monk as the most perfect type of the ecclesiastical order, which is a 
reflection of the angelic and divine orders, provided monkish thinkers 
and historians with the theoretical basis for the picture of themselves 
which they sincerely believed to be true — the leaders of the human 
race in its attempt to live up to the injunction of Jesus to be perfect. 

In the West, the idea of different grades of perfection resting on the 
concept of a Dionysian world has always been widely current, although 
there have been different definitions of these grades. Sometimes the 
grades are expressed in terms of beginner, progressor and perfect, some- 


48° Op. cit., p. 158. 
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times in the terms of marriage, widowhood and virginity, sometimes in 
terms of social classes, sometimes in terms of the mystic trinity of 
purgative, illuminative and unitive, sometimes in psychological terms 
like meditation, prayer and contemplation, sometimes in terms of virtue 
—- civil, purifying, pure and exemplary. Nor are all these necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Basic to all these, however, is the notion of analogical 
levels and of analogical demands on those Christians in each level. Each 
Christian must be as perfect as his status demands. All thinkers recognize 
that, although the various status are hierarchically arranged according 
to perfection, not every member of a more perfect status is necessarily 
more perfect than a member of a less perfect status. Indeed, he may be 
much worse because of his failure to live up to the higher demands he 
has professed. I think it may be said, however, that a conscientious 
member of a more perfect status is more perfect than a conscientious 
member of a less perfect status. 

My interest, however, is in the concept of levels here. The guarantee 
of this idea lies in a conviction of a many-levelled universe of perfection. 
This underlying concept is in large measure gone today. Or at least it 
has to be redefined. 

Science and theology are not theoretically at variance in their respec- 
tive fields, but in practice they are. It is not the conclusions of science 
which have destroyed the essence of the medieval world view but rather 
the attitude involved. Science and theology are only opposed in this way, 
for their methods of approaching reality do not conflict with each other. 
Fundamentally they and the humanities as well are merely different 
types of knowledge of reality. The modern scientific emphasis on the 
efficient cause and even more fundamental the replacement of the very 
notion of casuality by statistical inferences forces, however, a crucial 
reorientation of religious thinking which is only now beginning to show 
itself. I know that many scientists are religious personally and that the 
best of them recognize that their anti-metaphysical thinking should be 
merely methodological in certain fields. Yet in effect their attitude, 
their opposition to teleology, to the notion of perfection as I have here 
outlined it, and their refusal to wonder have a weakening effect on the 
religious attitude. And besides in a way science works and produces 
immediate results. What need do we have, some say, of superfluous 
hypotheses. The very way of putting this question reveals the gap most 
glaringly. 

In some ways the most crucial question here is the method of the 
social sciences with their adoption of the quantitative and statistical 
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method and their refusal to philosophize. I recognize among the social 
scientists notable exceptions to this charge, but in America there is a 
strong tendency to avoid the philosophical basis which true social 
science needs. 


Medieval thinking not only applied the notion of perfection to the 
realm of being, the realm of society and the realm of self, but also to some 
extent to the realm of history. In some ways the problem of the perfec- 
tion of history is the most interesting of all. The concept of perfection is 
closely connected with a rationalistic view of the universe, i.e. the 
conviction that the universe is for the most part capable of explanation 
by reason, or in short rational. It assumes that the multiplicity of 
singulars in the universe can be reduced to or subsumed under certain 
principles. The unknowable particular can be explained as a manifesta- 
tion of a knowable general. The singular, the particular, the unique are 
unknowable in a philosophical sense. Even in Scotism which admits an 
intuitive knowledge of singulars, this knowledge is of a limited kind and 
not fully scientific and rational. But the realm of history is the realm of 
unique, if it is recognized as a separate realm at all. If the concept of 
perfection is to be applied to history, we must consider the latter at least 
somewhat rational and meaningful. To put it another way, if history is 
meanful, as we are taught by the Judeo-Christian tradition to regard it, 
it is related to some extent at least to perfection. History is not merely 
the arbitrary and the capricious. 


Although the Classical world produced many great historians and in 
practice the ancient Greeks and Romans were no doubt much interested 
in history, in theory, however, their thinkers and philosophers tended 
to ignore history or to reduce it to nature by giving it a cyclic form. The 
concept of the eternal return made history into a more unruly, but 
nevertheless rational, nature. There is no true progress in history any 
more than one spring is basically qualitatively different from another. 
As Shelley puts it, 

Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime. 
In effect, however, all this is making history meanful by making it 
meaningless or denying its importance and uniqueness. To the Greek 
thinkers, the historic was a mere accident of things, an unessential detail 
in assessing the meaning of an event. 
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In the Christian tradition, following the Hebraic emphasis, history 
must be meaningful. God is a God of history and his providence extends 
overall. To the Israelite, in both flesh and spirit, history has a meaning 
because salvation has come and will come through it. It is not just a 
repetitive cycle, it reveals the will of God. God may interfere and has 
interfered with the process of history. History is partially redemptive 
and moves towards a final end. Unlike the gods of Greece, the God of 
Israel Himself has no history; but again unlike the Greek concept of its 
own history, Israel and the other nations have a supremely significant 
history. No one in the Judeo-Christian tradition can ignore history, and 
the claims of Christianity and Judaism as religions rest upon the histori- 
city of certain happenings in the past. 

Then, of course, there is the eschatological side. The Day of Judge- 
ment sets a termination to the world, and the end explains the beginning. 
The problem of the kingdom of God to which all the saved belong is also 
involved here. Etienne Gilson points out quite correctly, 

En annongant la bonne nouvelle, l’Evangile n’avait pas seulement 
promis aux justes une sorte de béatitude individuelle, il leur avait 
annoncé l’entrée dans un Royaume, c’est-a-dire, dans une société de 
justes, unis par les liens de leur commune béatitude.’’4® 

The end of history is social as well as individual perfection. 

The meaning of history could not be purchased, however, as with 
the Greeks, at the cost of its uniqueness. This was the Judeo-Christian 
historical problem — how can uniqueness be wedded to meaning. The 
uniqueness could be maintained easily enough if one gave up the hope 
of significance, and the significance if one gave up the unique, the 
historical. The answer generally was the concept of world ages, which, 
as opposed to the Greek cycles, combined the unique and the pattern. 
Paul speaks of or implies the ages before the law, under the law and under 
grace. St. Augustine adds to this division a sevenfold periodization. And 
one can list many more systems of dividing history. There are repetition 
and progress in history, and in terms of itself each age is justified and 
unique, and in terms of later ages it is a preparation and atype of it. In 
the eyes of some, such as Hugo of St. Victor, within each age there is 
progress too. To him the history of man since the fall is a long restoratio 
to paradise in which the central but not the exclusive event is the 
Incarnation. Not all medieval thinkers were to take such optimistic 
views, but such a theory was not uncommon. 


49 L’Esprit de la philosophie médiévale, 2nd edition (Paris, 1944), pp. 
367—8. 
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‘History then in spite of its intellectual intractability could be brought 
under the aegis of perfection. It was rational and could be understood 
and justified both because of the soteriological events which happened 
within it and because of its end in a resurrection, Final Judgment and a 
Kingdom of God to embrace all the saved. To some this historical 
perfectibility has been a heady brew, and secularized, it has led to much 
Utopian thinking, not all of it bad. With the kingdom of God as the 
goal, however, history does have a rationale and is in some sense per- 
fecting and perfectible. This seems to me a sound religious principle. 

The marriage of the Judeo-Christian concept of perfection with the 
Greek was not always a happy one. We have already seen certain contra- 
dictions and inherent difficulties in Greek thought on the subject. These 
were multiplied greatly when Christian theology with its concept of a 
perfect God, of Christian perfection, of the final perfection of history 
was combined with the Greek categories. But the early interest in per- 
fection in Christianity bespeaks an enthusiasm, a drive in those to whom 
the Master had appeared and their followers. Life could no longer be the 
same. Perfection could not merely be a pale metaphysical concept, but 
something which must come down into everyday life. The hopelessness 
of the pagan with his merely metaphysical idea of perfection was sin. 
Joy was one of Christ’s messages, and a new man more perfect than the 
old must be born. In their own salvation the early disciples saw the 
wondrous workings of the Lord who at one stroke abrogated the shadow 
and brought in the sun. This was reflected in a new attitude towards 
the self. A new dispensation called for a new man, and newness could 
only be justified if it were more perfect. 

Although there are probably traces of Greek thinking cn perfection 
in the New Testament, especially in the Epistles, as there are in the later 
books of the Old Testament and in the noncanonical late Jewish writings, 
it was actually in Alexandria that the first attempts at combining the 
Greek, mainly Platonic, and Hebrew concepts were made. Philo himself 
was not unconcerned with the question and uses these ideas frequently. 
In him, as in the early Christian Fathers at Alexandria and elsewhere, 
the concept of perfection is rather assumed than argued. In a world of 
Greek philosophy and Greek categories of thought, perfection as an 
assumption of thought, as a critique of satisfaction, was almost im- 
possible to avoid. These early theologians wished to show that the 
Judeo-Christian existentialistic concept of perfection could be satis- 
factorily combined with Greek especially Platonic, thinking on the 
subject. 
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The completion of this union did not take place until the high Middle 
Ages, when the great scholastics presented their syntheses to the Chris- 
tian world. Until very recently, this synthesis in one form or another 
has been universally accepted, even by Protestant and secular thinkers. 
Even more than Cartesian dualism which could still use at least the 
metaphysical concept of perfection, the very recent developments of 
science which ‘“‘live no longer in the faith of reason’? have made its 
acceptance difficult. 

How can we maintain the notion of Christian perfection in a uni- 
verse in which science tells us is no perfection in any of its senses, not 
even causality, which is perhaps the last of the cosmological and onto- 
logical categories to go? Must we redefine Christian perfection ? The new 
interest in Christian moral philosophy and in Biblical theology today 
seems to me to point in that direction. Ethics in the last analysis must 
rest upon metaphysical presuppositions. 

In what sense can we say today that the world is perfect ? In what 
sense can we say that it is subject to rational explanation? and that it 
is qualitatively real? Perfection is closely tied up with the rational and 
qualitative approaches to the universe. I think that for one thing a 
thorough-going defence of the notion of final cause, not necessarily 
exactly as Aristotle conceived it, is necessary. The notion of the hierarchy 
of being can, as Maritain has shown, be reorganized and fruitfully applied 
to modern problems. Although I do not think that the present presupposi- 
tions of science are necessarily correct, the chief task of rehabilitation, 
if rehabilitation is at all possible, must be with the philosophers, even 
those of the “‘analytic’”’ persuasion. It may be, too, that we shall have to 
reconsider our concept of the perfection of the world. It may be that 
the profound Greek categories have to be reapplied to the world in new 
ways. If philosophy is to be more than the history of philosophy this has 
to be done. A blind adherence to the past can help to destroy the true 
values of the past. The great scholastic systems are very much alive 
today in the general world, more alive than they have been for a long 
time. I do not think, however, that we can rest on our oars and let the 
boat drift into harbor. The general sympathy for scholastic philosophy 
should be used as a constructive force. The intellectual difficulties facing 
all traditional philosophy must not be by-passed or avoided by all who 
have the concern for truth and reason at heart. A mechanical repetition 
of traditional philosophical concepts will weaken respect for true philos- 
ophy. We, as teachers, must not aim at producing Platonists, Thomists, 
Scotists and Kantians, but philosophers in the true sense of the world 
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who using the past will be prepared to reconstruct philosophy, if neces- 
sary, from the ground up discarding if need be, what should be discarded 
and defending what should be defended. The very abdication of the role 
of natural philosopher by scientist may in fact be the greatest help to 
the reconstruction, and the return to metaphysics in at least some sense 
by modern philosophers may be taken as a healthy sign. We cannot 
conjure up a Plato, an Aquinas or a Kant, but we can help create the 
conditions for his appearance. What is at stake is the preservation of 
human values, even if all philosophical systems by their very nature 
may contain contradictions and antinomies. 


Morton W. BLOOMFIELD 
Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio 


TEXTS ILLUSTRATING THE. CAUSALITY OB THE 
SACRAMENTS FROM WILLIAM OF MELITONA, 
ASSISI -BIBE. COM M162; 

AND BRUSSELS BIBL, ROVALE 1542 


he three following texts which we present here to illustrate the 

causality of the sacraments are taken from William of Melitona in 

his Quaestiones de sacramentis,’ Assist Bibl. Comm. 182," ff. 78v—79Vv, 

and Brussels, Bibl. Royale 1542,° ff. 181r. There is already not a little 

literature on each of these documents, and since we do not strive here 

to present any further clarification of the problems involved, we simply 
refer the reader to what has already been published. 

As it appears to us, the importance of the texts lies in this, that they 
illustrate the physical dispositive theory of the causality of the 
sacraments in what we might call its first self-realization. The pro- 
blem is well developed, the fundamental reasons for its existence are 
well brought to light, and the mind of God with respect to the nature 
and function of a sacrament in the sanctification of man is opened up 
to us after the convictions of the theology of the time. St. Thomas was 
to come later on to utilize this theory, and to expand, clarify and deve- 
lop the notion of the sacrament as an instrument of grace, the theory 


1 With reference to the Quaestiones of William of Melitona, we may 
confer P. Glorieux, Répertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII 
siécle, (Paris, 1933) II, n. 304; Summa Fratris Alexandri, Prolegomena, Ad 
Claras Aquas, 1948 (V. Doucet, O.F.M.), p. 240 et passim; K. Lynch,O.F.M., 
“The Alleged Fourth Book of Odo Rigaud and Related Documents,” in 
Franciscan Studies, 9 (1949) pp. 87 ff.; and our recent study, The Sacrament 
of Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period, Franciscan Institute 
Publications, Theology Series n. 5, (St. Bonaventure — Louvain — Pader- 
born) 1957, pp. XLIII ff. 

2 On Assist Bibl. Comm. 182, cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, Prolegomena, 
p. 144 ff. where an ample bibliography is given. Cf. also The Sacrament of 
Confirmation, pp. LXV et passim. 

3 With reference to Brussels Bibl. Roy. 1542 cf. Summa Fratris Alexandri, 
Prolegomena, p. 228; E. Lio, O. F.M., Franziskanische Studien, 1951, p.385ff.; 
“The Alleged Fourth Book of Odo Rigaud and related Documents’ in Francis- 
can Studies, loc. cit.: V. Doucet, Commentaires sur les Sentences, supplément 
au Répertoive de M. Frédéric Stegmiilley, Ad Claras Aquas, 1954, p. 64. 
With reference to this codex we may likewise consult Magistri Alexandri 
de Hales, Glossa in Quatuoy Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, vol. I 
(Bibliotheca Franciscana Medi Aevi, t. XII), pp. 76, 97, 99 and vol. IV, 
(1957), p. 6, 27 (cf. index). 
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of physical instrumental causality. But within the texts edited here the 
restlessness which brought the theory into existence and brought it to 
its first maturity already meets us. 

From a literary point of view, the amazing similarity of Assisi 
182 and the Quaestiones vf Melitona arrest our attention. There is 
little, very little, of an exact verbal concordance between the two 
texts; yet, over a very large part of each there is a manifest simi- 
larity of argument and thought, Melitona, of course, posing the items of 
his argument in his own strictly personal style. Which is the dependant, 
and who the author of Assist 182 with respect to the present matter may 
be,* remains an open question. Brussels Bibl. Roy. 1542 arranges over 
again the matter of the questions of Melitona, and is included here since 
it adds some originality in expanding the material of its source according 
to a definite pattern, namely, drawing out the endings of the different 
responses. The same material finds its ultimate setting in the Quarta 
Pars of the Summa Fratris Alexandrt (Summa Alexandr Halensis), 
where it is englobed in a compilation with other material. We have 
indicated in the footnotes where the repetition of the Quaestiones of 
Melitona occurs in the Summa. 

As to the dating of the material edited here, before 1250 may be the 
best date to assign; Assist 182 shows such an amazing affinity to the 
Quaestiones of Melitona that it cannot but be immediately connected with 
him or his Questions, and again Brussels 1542 repeats the matter of 
Melitona. Hence, on account of the interdependencies, the date of the 
Questions of Melitona must remain the date of the doctrine involved. 


Hostel BIDL. COMM. 182 
ANONYMUS 


Quaeritur utrum sacramenta Novae Legis gratiam conferunt in 
quantum sunt opera operata? 

Et videtur quod sic. 

Hugo: ‘“‘Sacramenta Novae Legis per benedictionem virtutem 
sanctificationis suscipiunt ac deinde quam continent in se sanctificatio- 
nem efficiunt.”’ Ergo, sacramentis nostris in quantum sunt opera exercita 
est collata virtus sanctificandi. 

Item, operibus divinae iustitiae per virtutem collatam desuper cor- 
porale agit in spiritum, sicut ignis tam purgatorius tam infernalis. In 


operibus misericordiae multo magis potuit corporalibus rebus conferri 
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virtus agendi in spiritum. Sed hoc maxime debet esse in sacramentis, 
quae sunt opera misericordiae divinae, etc. 

Item, Beda, “‘Contulit aquis vim regenerativam tactu mundissimae 
carnis suae’; ergo habet aqua gratiam regenerativam. Ergo possint 
gratiam conferre quam habent. Sed constat quod aqua est opus opera- 
tum, et res exterior non interior. Ergo, etc. 

Item, Augustinus: ‘‘Unde tanta vis aquae ut corpus tangat et cor 
abluat.’’ Ergo, in aqua est virtus lavandi animas. Et hoc est gratia. 

Item, est differentia inter sacramenta Novae Legis et Veteris, quod 
ista efficiunt quod figurant, illa non. Sed figurant gratiam. Ergo, effi- 
ciunt illam. 

Contra. Augustinus; VI Musicae: Nullum ignobilius agit in magis 
nobile et in nobilius. Sed omne quod conferat animae gratiam influit in 
illam, et agit in ipsa perficiendo eam. Sacramentum ergo cum sit cor- 
porale est ignobihus spirituali. Ergo, anima rationalis cum sit spiritus 
non recipit influentiam a re corporali, scilicet a sacramentis. 

Item, omnis causa nobilior est suo effectu, et nullum corporale est 
nobilius spirituali. Ergo, corpus non est nobilius gratia. Ergo corporale 
non erit causa gratiae. 

Item, Augustinus: “‘Virtus est bona qualitas mentis quam Deus in 
nobis sine nobis operatur.’’ Ergo, non per ministerium humanum. Sed 
sacramenta sunt a ministerio nostro. Ergo, non per ea operatur gratia. 

Item, Ps. ‘Da mihi intellectum,’ Glossa, ‘Deus per se irradiat pias 
mentes.’ Sed haec est irradiatio per gratiam. Si ergo per se, non per aliam. 

Item, medicina spiritualis non sanat morbum corporale. Ergo, ad 
oppositum, medicina corporalis non sanat morbum spiritualem. 

Item, Dionysius, “‘Sacramentum est per quod sub tegumento rerum 
visibilium salutem divina virtus secretius operatur.’”’ Ergo, sacramenta 
videntur organa vel instrumenta Dei. Sed in actionibus fit attributio 
artifici non instrumento. Ergo, non debet dici sacramenta iustificant 
vel efficiunt, sed per sacramenta Deus sanctificat vel efficit. 

Item, 1V Sent., dist. prima, homo divino imperio salutem quaerit in 
inferioribus se, etsi non ab illis, tamen per illa a Deo. Ergo, gratia non 
est in sacramentis. Ex his patet quod sacramentum non est causa 
gratiae, sicut dicit diffinitio. 

Respondeo. Sine praeiudicio sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt quod 
figurant, et hoc dupliciter, efficiendo simpliciter et disponendo, sive 
causaliter et dispositive. Causa enim est in characterizando et aliquomodo 
ornando, ut in quibusdam ornatibus, ut patet in ficte accedente, quia de 
virtute sacramenti sine gratia ultima imprimitur character. 
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Quantum ergo ad hunc effectum, scilicet characteris, et cuiuscumque 
alterius ornatus, sacramenta sunt causa efficiens, et ideo dicuntur efficere 
simpliciter secundum hunc modum. Quantum vero ad gratiam ultimam, 
scilicet gratiam perfecte reparantem, sacramenta sunt disponentia non 
causantia, et si invenitur quod illam gratiam efficiant, intelligendum est 
quod ad illam disponunt, ut fiat in suscipiente gratia reparans, ut postea 
videbitur. 

Ad primum dicendum quod sacramenta non agunt propria virtute 
quam a sua natura habent, sed agunt in anima ex virtute collata a Christo, 
et ideo non sequitur, 

Nota ergo quod ad hoc quod minus nobile sive corporale agit in 
spiritum purgando tria requiruntur, scilicet virtus mirabilis collata ipsi 
corporali agenti, et defectus ex parte purgabilis, et reparabilis, sive nota 
aliqua. Postea requiritur gratia fidei. Verbi gratia, in purgatorio ad hoc 
quod anima purgetur sunt illa tria. Virtus mirabilis collata igni et supra 
naturam, secundum est defectus ex parte purgabilis, tertium est gratia 
fidei quae si non esset non purgaret, quia vitium sine gratia non est 
purgabile. Et ideo non purgantur existentes in inferno. Similiter est in 
sacramentis quia in ipsis est virtus mirabilis collata a Christo; praeterea 
est aliquid purgabile in accedente, quia viator non potest esse sine pur- 
gabili; et est ibi gratia fidei, vel in se vel in alio, in se ut in adulto, in aliis 
ut in membris Ecclesiae pro parvulo. Et haec virtus mirabilior est in 
sacramentis Novae Legis quam Veteris Legis, quia non solum est ad 
tolendum. sed ad imprimendum, vel conferendum, characterizando vel 
ornando animam. Unde pro haeresi habeo dicere quod sacramenta Novae 
Legis nihil efficiunt in quantum opus operatum. Unde sacramenta 
nostra plus efficiunt quam ignis purgatorius, quia et auferunt, et 
imprimunt characterem et huiusmodi, ut patet. 

Ad illud quod dicitur quod ignobilius non agit etc., dicendum quod 
ipsum materiale elementum ignobilius est anima et per se nihil efficit, sed 
bene efficit virtute desuper collata. In sacramento enim est super naturam 
virtus collata; unde illud tenet de virtute naturali, non de virtute mirabili; 
vel dicendum quod:ipsa materialia in sacramentis non agunt, sed proprie 
fides. Habent enim sacramenta virtutem fideisimiliter coagentem cum sua 
virtute, quam habent a Domino collata sibi, et inquantum sunt agentia 
nobiliora sunt. Praeterea, sacramentaagunt sic in animam, non in quantum 
est essentia quaedam quia sic est nobilior, sed ideo quia est purgabilis. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod ‘sine nobis operatur virtutem,’ intelligitur 
ita quia a Domino est generaliter inchoatio omnis hominis progressus 
et conservatio. Unde ipsa agit causa tota, aut causa prima. Unde Augus- 
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tinus, in Libro de gratia et libero arbitrio, “Ut velimus sine nobis 
operatur, cum autem volumus nobiscum operatur,’’ etc. Nam a Domino 
est ipsa nostra praeparatio et dispositio per gratiam data <lege datam> 
gratis, et ideo ei attribuitur secundum veritatem totum bonum meri- 
torium sive gratuitum tamquam esse principali et primo et intime. Sed 
hoc non excludit quin sacramenta possint efficere, sicut dictum est, quia 
hoc ipsum habent ab ipso, et etiam quod ita nos praeparamus ad sacra- 
menta ab ipso habemus. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod ‘per se’ habet duas intentiones, quia 
uno modo dicitur comparatione. et sic Deus autem per se irradiat 
pias mentes, et non per accidens, et hoc modo non semper est verum, 
nam irradiat per ministerium creaturarum quarendum non effective, 
sive dispositive. Unde sacramenta non sunt causa gratiae perficientis 
animas neque ut sit gratia neque ut insit, sicut distinguunt quidam, sed 
sunt causa ut efficax sit gratia; non enim efficiunt causando gratiam in 
esse, sed hoc faciunt ut gratia efficaciter operatur removendo scilicet 
culpam et reparan|do scilicet incentivam fomitis, et expellendo inclina- 
tiones malas quas contrahit anima per unionem ad creationem corrup- 
tam. Et sic remotis impedimentis potentiarum per sacramenta gratia 
postea efficacius operatur. Unde sacramenta faciunt gratiam in efficacia 
operis. Verbi gratia, multi habent impedientia gratiam, ut incentiva, 
alii non tantum. Unde gratia in aliquibus est ad reprimendum et pur- 
gandum, in aliis est ad perficiendum, quia non habent tot impedientia, 
et sic sacramenta diminuunt incentivam quod est ex corruptione carnis, 
et pronitatem quae est ex parte animae. Et sic sacramento redditur 
gratia efficax ad operandum. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod medicina sacramentorum non est corporalis, 
immo spiritualis, et igitur bene potest in spiritum. Praeterea, prima est 
falsa, nam medicina spiritualis sanat quandoque morbum corporale ut 
extrema unctio, Jac. III. 

Ad aliud Dionysii, patet responsio, quia sacramenta non sunt causa 
efficiens salutis, sed dispositiva. Sunt tamen causa efficiens characteris, 
et quarumdam aliarum gratiarum sive ornatuum spiritualium, quos 
virtute sua in quantum opera operata conferunt. Suam autem virtutem 
dico non naturalem, sed acceptam mirabiliter a Deo. 

Ad ultimum patet responsio, quia non ab illis ut a prima causa quaerit 
homo salutem, sed ut ab habentibus efficaciam a primo auctore. 


Sed quomodo sacramenta efficiunt gratiam, aut ergo sicut causa per 
se, aut sicut causa sine qua non. Non ut causa per se, quia sic causa 
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gratiae solus Deus est, neque ut causa sine qua non, quia ita erant causa 
sacramenta Legis Veteris ut circumcisio quae erat causa sine qua non; 
erat tunc temporis iustificatio. 

Respondeo. Neque ut causa per se, neque ut causa sine qua non tan- 
tum, sed ut dictum est, ad gratias gratis datas et characteres, quae sunt 
non modica ornamenta animae. Item, causa per se, id est non per acci- 
dens, quamvis ab alio virtutem habent quam acceperunt, ad gratiam 
autem ultimam, id est, ad gratum facientem, causa sunt dispositiva non 
- solum sine qua non, sed ut aliquo modo operans per modum dispositionis, 
ut dictum est, scilicet ut efficax sit gratia, sic sacramenta sunt causa. 

Respondeo ad intelligentiam ad illud quod quaeritur de sacramen- 
tis Novae Legis, utrum sint causa efficiens gratiae, et dicendum quod 
volunt dicere aliqui et magni quod in sacramentis non est dicere quod 
sit aliqua virtus spiritualis creata per quam habent rationem causandi 
aliquo genere causalitatis. Unde, non sunt causa, nisi dicatur causa sine 
qua non, nec habent virtutem proprie loquendo, sed solum secundum 
communem usum. Sicut videmus cum rex promittit se daturum alicui 
centum marcas dat ei sigillum vel cirothecam, vel aliquid huiusmodi. 
Ille post per illud sigillum habet a dispensatore regis marcas. Videmus 
nunc quod sigillum non valet C marcas, vel cirotheca, nec habet aliquam 
virtutem ad hoc nec causalitatem, sed virtus regia assistat illi, et im- 
perium regis, et ratione illius assistentiae secundum communem modum 
loquendi, dicit quis, “Illud sigillum valet mihi centum marcas, sive 
faciet me habere, et quod habet talem virtutem.” 

Ergo dicendum quod virtus divina confert gratiam et Passio Christi 
meretur diminutionem poenae, et utraque virtus Dei voluntate assistit 
ipsi sacramento, nec tamen est in illo. Et confertur gratia et remissio 
poenae in perceptione sacramenti, nec tamen virtute ejus nisi loquendo 
communiter, sicut supra de sigillo. Et sic exponunt auctoritates Bedae 
et Augustini. Et si obicias quod non differunt a sacramentis Veteris 
Legis dicunt quod falsum est, quia in istis sacramentis assistit divina 
virtus ad majorem cumulum gratiae conferendum. Nec tamen sunt in 
onus, propter virtutem assistentem quae confert gratiam, et illa virtus 
divina quae est ipse Deus. 

Quod dicit Beda quod collata est virtus, intelligitur communiter 
loquendo. Praeterea, intelligendum quod licet huiusmodi sacramenta 
propria virtute non influunt in animam, nec disponunt, tamen cum anima 
se ipsis subicit et credit se in his posse a Deo salutem percipere, humiliando 
et credendo disponitur ad gratiam. Similiter illud de igne purgatorii, 
utrum habeat virtutem spiritualem, dicunt quod non oportet. Praeterea, 
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non est simile, quia divina virtus se ipsa confert gratiam, non autem 
infert sicut poenam. 

Alii vero volunt dicere quod in sacramentis est aliqua virtus creata 
per quam influunt in animam, et habent rationem causandi differenter. 
Dicunt enim quod in sacramento datur gratia gratum faciens, datur 
etiam <add gratia> gratis data sicut est character, et ornatus animae, 
datur etiam debilitatio fomitis, sive expeditio potentiarum, haec est 
efficacia gratiae. Dicunt ergo quod respectu gratiae gratum facientis 
sunt sicut causa sine qua non; respectu characterizationis et ornatus 
sunt sicut causa efficiens, ratione illius virtutis; respectu debilitationis 
fomitis sive roborationis potentiarum sunt causa disponens. Et hoc sit 
manifestum. Nam sicut videmus quod in purgatione per ignem purga- 
torium est ipsa anima purgabilis habens reatum vel maculam venialem; 
est gratia intra animam, quia sine illa non fieret purgatio; est rursus 
virtus ignis. Sic in sacramentis est anima habens defectum et debilitatem 
potentiarum; est iterum gratia intus in anima operans; est iterum virtus 
sacramenti exterior. In his concurrentibus roborantur et sanantur 
potentiae, et gratia fit efficacior in sua operatione, mediante virtute 
sacramenti. Sic ergo sacramentum est causa gratiae ut occasio, scilicet 
gratum facientis; est etiam causa characteris et ornatus efficiens; est 
etiam causa efficaciae gratiae et sanationis potentiarum ut disponens, 
et hoc per virtutem quae est in ipso sacramento spiritualem a Deo ipsi 
collatam. 

Quaeritur in quo sit gratia sanctificans animam ministerio sacramen- 
torum ? 

Videtur quod sit in ipsis sacramentis materialibus. Ps. ‘Posuit tene- 
bras latibulum suum,’ Glossa, Augustinus: “‘id est obscuritate sacramen- 
torum in quibus latet Christus. Latet enim in baptismo remissio pecca- 
torum, Christus in altari sub sacramento panis’’. Constat quod remissio 
peccatorum non latet in baptismo nisi quia sua causa latet in illo, scilicet 
gratia quae est in baptismo ut in sua causa. Ergo, videtur quod gratia 
sit in ipsis materialibus elementis. 

Item, Hugo: In sacramentis sunt quinque, Deus medicus, homo 
aegrotus, sacerdos minister, vas sacramentum, gratia antidotum. Sed 
non dicitur vas nisi quia aliquid continet, non nisi gratiam; ergo, etc. 

Item, quod est capax nobilioris scilicet Dei essentiae, potest esse 
capax minus nobilis, scilicet gratiae. Sed aqua et quaelibet corporalis 
creatura est capax divinae essentiae; ergo, potest esse capax gratiae. 

Item, quod non habet ortum naturaliter a principiis alicujus subiecti, 
sed est a datore extrinseco, naturaliter non determinat sibi subiectum 
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aliquod. Sed huiusmodi est gratia, ergo indifferenter potest esse in 
quolibet subiecto quantum de se est, tam corporali quam in spirituali. 

Item, in sacramento altaris est idem significatum et contentum. Unde 
in specie panis non solum figuratur corpus Christi, sed est verum corpus 
Christi. Ergo, in aliis debet contineri quod figuratur, scilicet gratia aut 
reparans aut perficiens. 

Item, in sacramento altaris vidimus quod ibi sunt accidentia ma- 
terialia. Sed tamen virtute sacramenti suspenduntur a materia ita quod 
non sunt in aliquo subiecto. Ergo, cum gratia sit multo spiritualior videtur 
quod magis sit apte ut sit in aliis sacramentis secundum essentiam et 
secundum veritatem, non tamen ut in subiecto. Ergo, videtur ponendum 
quod gratia sit in sacramentis tamquam in continenti. 

Respondeo, dicendum quod non sequitur quia ibi accidentia manent 
propter nostri sensus infirmitatem et propter fidei utilitatem. Si autem 
gratia illa esset in sacramento nulla esset utilitas propter hoc quod Deus 
semper est praesens ut daret digne accedenti. Immo esset inordinatio, 
et derogaretur ipsi gratiae, quod non debet fieri divino miraculo, quia 
ipsa gratia nata est perficere animam. 

Contra. Gratia est medium inter naturam et gloriam. Unde nulla res est 
susceptibilis gratiae quae non sit susceptibilis gloriae. Ergo, res quae 
non perficitur a gratia nec est susceptibilis gloriae. Sed sacramenta vel 
materialia in sacramentis non sunt susceptibilia gloriae; ergo nec gra- 
tiae. Quod concedimus. 

Dicendum quod gratia in sacramentis non est ut in subiecto, neque 
in aliquo alio nisiin rationali natura. Unde respondeo quod gratia quaerenti 
nec dare potest nec debet, neque suscipere, nisi libero arbitrio. 

Ad illud ‘remissio peccatorum latet,’ dicendum quod latentia illa est 
sicut accidentis vel formae alicujus in subiecto, vel ut effectus in sua 
causa a Domino disponente. 

Ad illud quod sacramenta sunt vasa gratiae, dicendum quod non est 
similitudo per totum, sed per hoc tantum quod sicut vasa non habent de 
sua substantia quod continent, et illud quod transfundent a se non 
habent, nihilominus a vase transfunditur, ita sacramenta non de suo 


habent quod ferunt, sed a datore gratiae. Unde gratia non est de sub- : 


stantia sacramenti licet quodam modo sit contenta in illis, et ex illis 
effundatur. Unde Hugo, “‘Sacramenta non de suo sanant, quia vasa 
aegrotum non sanant, sed medicina.” 

Ad aliud dicendum quod capacitas essentiae est naturalis secundum 
naturam communem, sed capacitas vero gratiae sive per gratiam est 
solum naturae rationalis. Unde sicut non omnis natura rationalis, ita 
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non omnis capacitas per gratiam. Secundum enim addit primo, scilicet, 
plus dicit esse capacem gratiae quam divinae essentiae, quia non omne 
quod est capax divinae essentiae est capax gratiae. Sed econverso. 

Ad aliud quod capax est nobilioris, etc., patet quia ejusdem est 
capacitas utriusque, scilicet Dei et gratiae, non nobilioris. Sed secunda 
capacitas quamvis eiusdem tamen nobiliori modo, quia per inhabitatio- 
nem, et ita capacitas gratiae addit gradum excellentiorem super capaci- 
tatem essentiae, licet haec nobilior sit; nam in illa capacitate gratiae 
utrumque concurrunt, scilicet, capacitas gratiae et essentiae; non sic 
est in omnibus. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod sicut illud’ quod habet ortum a natura 
inferiori non errante determinat sibi esse subiectum et modum secundum 
intentionem naturae, a natura agente, quia non quodlibet cuiuslibet 
susceptibile, sed patiens dispositum et debitum, ita quod egreditur a 
naturae virtute, quae quidem errare non potest, determinant <sic: read 
determinat> sibi esse et subiectum primum secundum inclinationem pri- 
orum; similiter ergo gratia non determinat sibi esse nisi ab agente suo. 
Unde determinat sibi esse in natura rationali creata. Praeterea, prima 
falsa est, nam anima rationalis non habet ortum a principiis subiecti 
alicujus per naturam, nihilominus determinat sibi tale subiectum, 
scilicet corpus organicum physicum. Non ergo habet locum propositio 
in operibus naturalibus secundum naturam. 

Ad illud quod Deus de infinitate suae potentiae bene possit facere 
quod gratia esset in ipsis materialibus elementis, sicut est corpus Christi 
sub materialibus speciebus, sed ordinatae potentiae non convenit; nam 
in operibus mirabilibus debet attendi quod res quae fit ex infinita poten- 
tia non debet esse in praeiudicium sapientiae et bonitatis, ita quod in 
naturalibus operibus nobilitantur res postquam vilificantur. Cum ergo 
gratia sortiretur esse vilius et ignobilius si esset in naturalibus elementis 
ut in subiecto, non convenit potentiae ordinatae, quae operatur secundum 
plenitudinem sapientiae, hoc facere. Derogaret enim tunc nobilitati 
gratiae et virtuti si gratia esset in alio quam in rationali creaturae; etiam 
praeiudicaretur divinae sapientiae et bonitati, quod patet sic, quia 
divina providentia providet effectum respectu creaturae et nobilitati 
gratiae, ut sic illam perficeret. Contra hoc fieret si aliam creaturam gratia 
perficeret donec immutabilitate non sortiuntur, (hic codex mutil.). 

Notandum iuxta hoc quod tria sunt in quibus infinitas potentiae 
ostenditur, scilicet in faciendo aliquid de nihilo, in transsubstantiando 
aliquid in aliud, subito sine praecedentibus dispositionibus, in reducendo 
aliquid omnino in nihilum. Primum et secundum, quia nec sapientiae 
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nec bonitati derogat, invenitur; tertium illud, quia derogat bonitati 
quae a nullo se substrahit, nullatenus invenitur, quia primo derogaret 
divinae bonitati, cuius | est naturam conservare, et similiter divinae 
sapientiae, quia deficeret aliquid de nobilitate universi. Sic esset si 
gratia perficeret aliquam creaturam, quia esset perfectio ignobilioris. 


Quod vero obicitur de corpore Domini, dicendum quod sub speciebus 
panis nobilius esse sortitur quodam modo, eo quod subtilius et incom- 
prehensibilius et mirabilius ibi est quam in suo primo et naturali esse. 
Vel dicendum quod Deus possit sic facere si vellet, sed tamen non ita 
congruit hic sicut ibi, quia in illo sacramento est transsubstantiatio; 
unde id quod figuratur ibi est vera substantia quae congruit esse per se; 
congruit etiam illis speciebus velari, propter nostram utilitatem; sed 
gratiae non sic congruit esse per se cum non sit substantia, nec contineri 
in illis sacramentis corporalibus, cum de sui natura sit creata ut sit in 
multo nobiliori. Quia ergo potentia non deroget sapientiae, et ordina- 
tioni, ideo quamvis Deus possit facere non tamen fecit, nec est simile, 
sicut monstratum est. Praeterea, sic non repugnat bonitati; immo 
ostensivum est potentiae infinitae et sapientiae et bonitatis. Nobilitantur 
enim ibi species illae, quia habent esse extra materiam. 


Quaeritur cum dicatur quod sunt causa gratiae disponendo, quia 
efficiunt illam disponendo, utrum hoc habeat veritatem ? 


Et videtur quod non, quoniam dispositio ad gratiam non habet 
ortum a libero arbitrio, sive consideratione cognitionis, sive affectione 
et cordis praeparatione. Oportet quod fiat per influentiam ejus quod est 
supra naturam et liberum arbitrium, et hoc est per gratiam Dei solius. 
Igitur dispositio ad gratiam non est nisi ab homine, vel ab eo quod est 
supra hominem et naturam, et huiusmodi est gratia divina. Non ergo a 
sacramentis est dispositio, sed solum gratia disponitur, et ita non sacra- 
mento. 


Item, gratia est sufficiens causa ad disponendum suum subiectum 
informando, aliter enim esset ire ad infinitum, quia simul disponit et 
informat. Ergo, etc. 


Item, causa disponens tempore et natura praecedit suum effectum. 


Sed nullus effectus sacramenti prius est in anima quam gratia. Ergo, 32: 


per nullum effectum praecedentem disponit ad gratiam. 

Item, Augustinus determinat triplex bonum, maius, medium, et 
infimum, scilicet virtutes, potentiam animae, et corpus. Ergo, bonum 
illud dispositivum in sacramentis sive virtus dispositiva eorumdem cadit 
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sub aliquo illorum membrorum. Et non sub infimo, quia non sunt sacra- 
menta bona corporis, nec sub medio quia nec sunt similia bona animae, 
ergo cadit sub tertio; ergo vis dispositiva quae est in eis, est gratia vel 
virtus. Sed hoc est falsum, quia, sicut dictum est, gratia non est nisi in 
anima; restat ergo quod non sit in sacramentis vis aliqua dispositiva ad 
gratiam per quam possint dici causa disponens. 

Item, si gratia esset prius in sacramento, cum accidentia non mutant 
subiectum, numquam illa gratia transiret in animam. Ergo, frustra 
esset ibi. Sed: hoc non est ponendum. 

Item, gratia cum sit perfectio animae, perfectio quae est accidens 
dependet ab anima multo magis quam a corpore. Sed anima numquam 
creatur nisi in corpore, sed simul creatur et est in corpore; ergo multo 
fortius gratia simul creatur et est in anima. Igitur numquam est in 
sacramento. 

Item, si gratia est in sacramento tamquam in vase continente, con- 
stat quod hoc non est ob aliud nisi ut a sacramento transfundatur in 
anima. Ergo, si non transfunditur, frustra est 1bi. Sed possibile est quod 
aliquis ficte accedit ad sacramentum. Constat quod gratia tunc non 
transfunditur. Ergo, gratia frustrum est in hoc sacramento. 

Item, gratia immediate reformat et reducit animam ad Deum, ergo, 
a Domino exit immediate influente in ipsa. Non ergo transfunditur 
mediante illo vase. 

Respondeo. Dicendum quod in sacramentis est virtus dispositiva 
ad gratiam per quam possit esse convenienter causa gratiae dispositiva. 

Ad primum obiectum dicendum quod dispositio ad gratiam quae non 
est a libero arbitrio oportet quod sit a superiori, scilicet a prima causa. 
Sed hoc contingit dupliciter, mediate et immediate. In sacramentis ergo 
est virtus dispositiva ad gratiam, tamquam in eis quibus utitur prima 
causa ut mediis. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod triplex est dispositio, scilicet dispositio 
potentia, dispositio habilitas, et dispositio necessitas. Dispositio prima 
et secunda praecedunt formam ad quam disponunt tempore et natura, 
sed tertia dispositio quae est necessitas, non. Et tale est in sacramentis. 
Quia ergo sacramentalis gratia dispositio est necessitas, non praecedit 
gratiam sed simul est. Unde dispositio sacramentalis est necessitas, non 
potentia. Unde causa disponens non semper praecedit tempore suum 
effectum, quia ultima dispositio quae est necessitas est simul cum effectu, 
et sic est in sacramentis ut necessitas ignis simul est cum ultima forma 
quae est ignitas in materia. Praeterea, non est ut gratia sit vel insit, sed 
in tollendo impedimenta et expediendo ejus effectum. 
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Ad aliud dicendum quod virtus sanctificativa in sacramentis est de 
maioribus bonis et ad expedienda maiora bona, scilicet virtutes in suis 
operibus. Unde secundum se virtus est magnum bonum et similiter illa 
virtus quae est in sacramentis, ut dictum est. Et sic intelligendus Augusti- 
nus. Et quod dicit Augustinus quod bona maiora sunt ut gratia et virtus, 
non dicit illud cum praecisione, sed causa exempli. Vel dicendum quod 
loquitur de bonis hominis et non generaliter, et haec autem virtus non 
est bonum quod insit homini, sed bonum quae (lege: quod) inest sacra- 
mentis. Bonum autem hominis duplex est, scilicet naturale et gratuitum; 
naturale duplex, corporale et spirituale; gratuitum vero ut dona et 
virtus, et hoc maius est. 

Patet ergo sacramentum est causa dispositiva ipsius gratiae, non ut 
sit, sed ut efficax sit in operando, removendo per virtutes, et reprimendo 
incentivam quae agit inclinando ad contrarium. 


Quaeritur adhuc de illa virtute disponente, utrum sit in ipsis ma- 
terialibus sicut in subiecto, quia si est accidens, ergo est in aliquo ut in 
subiecto. 

Sed hoc non videtur, quod sit in eis ut in subiecto, sic. 

Nulla substantia spiritualis potest recipere formam corporalem 
corporaliter; ergo, econtra, nulla substantia corporalis potest recipere 
formam spiritualem spiritualiter. Sed virtus illa forma spiritualis est. 
Ergo, non potest recipi a materiali elemento. Omne enim quod est in aliquo 
est per modum recipientis non recepti. Ergo, in sacramentis esset sic 
virtus spiritualis corporaliter, quod falsum est. Ita non est in sacramentis 
ut forma in subiecto. 

Item, omnis una forma est in uno subiecto. Ergo, virtus illa cum sit 
forma quaedam aut erit in elemento, aut in verbo, et non in omnibus, 
vel in ambobus. 

Respondeo. Dicendum quod gratia est in sola anima. Sed hic loquimur 
de virtute quadam sanctificativa, vel dispositiva, sive ordinativa; dicen- 
dum ergo quod virtus illa est in elementis, ut in elementis, ut accidens 
in subiecto. 

Ad obiectum dicendum quod locum habet in receptionibus naturali- 
bus, sed in mirabilibus non tenet. Sic enim illud verum est loquendo 
naturaliter; tamen virtute mirabili potest corporale suscipere virtutem 
spiritualem, sicut patet in igne purgatorii et inferni, ubi est virtus 
mirabilis. Notandum ergo quod sicut in operibus iustitiae potest aliquid 
transfundi ab aliquo aliter quam sit in illo, sicut corruptio originalis 
culpae tamquam poena est in carne, in anima vero culpa, et in carne 
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materialiter et corporaliter, in anima formaliter, ita in operibus miseri- 
cordiae potest transfundi aliquid a sacramentis ut sanctificatio quaaedam 
et dispositio aliter quam sit in ipsis, quia in ipsis virtualiter, in anima 
postea formaliter; et ita sicut est corruptio prima in transfundente carne, 
et aliter est in eo in quod transfunditur, scilicet in anima in qua est culpa, 
ita illa virtus in sacramentis habet se dupliciter, in sacramentis est virtua- 
liter, in quantum est disponens, et sic in eis est ut in subiecto in quantum 
disponens, sed inquantum est informans animam est in anima ut in 
subiecto. Unde, et elementum sive sacramentum est subiectum, et ipsa 
anima, sed aliter et aliter, ut patet simile in originali. Illud autem quod 
dicit maxime habet locum in apprehensivis animae, scilicet quod 
est receptum per modum recipientis, nam anima recipit corpus nobiliori 
modo quam sit in se, id est, nobilius habet esse in anima quam in se, quia 
in anima habet esse spirituale et simplex, in se corporale compositum; 
sed Deus recipitur in anima nobiliter quam in se ipso, quia Deus in se 
habet esse infinitum, etc., in anima finitum etc. Intelligitur ergo illud 
de receptionibus animae ut minus nobile habet esse nobilius, et nobilius 
quandoque habet esse ignobilius, et sic anima apprehendit quandoque 
nobilius quandoque ignobilius, et de apprehensivis intelligitur solum. 
Sed hoc non intelligitur de illis quae continentur ab alio, ut virtus ab anima 
vel a sacramentis. 

Ad aliud, quod sicut in naturalibus quandoque virtus habet a tota 
specie sicut virtus adamantis in attrahendo ferrum, et non est a materia 
nec a forma sed a tota specie sua, ita est hic quia virtus illa sanctificandi 
sive virtus dispositiva ad gratiam ultimam est in sacramento, non ab 
elemento neque a verbo, sed a toto esse sacramenti, elemento scilicet 
simul et verbo. Item aliter potest dici, quia unum potest esse dupliciter, 
scilicet in se ipso et secundum hoc habet esse absolute, vel in ordine, et 
sic habet esse respectivum, et ista est forma in ordine. Unde forma 
universi est una forma virtute ordinis, non virtute subiecti singularis, 
et ab hac forma dicitur mundus universus propter unitatem formae 
universi. Ita est hic. Ordinantur enim verbum et elementum ut habeant 
unum esse totale quod respicit sacramentum. Unde forma absoluta illa 
determinat sibi unicum subiectum, sed forma in ordine non determinat 
sibi unicum, sed omne id circa quod habet fieri suum esse completum, et 
sic est ex parte sacramentorum. 
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WILLIAM OF MELITONA: QUAESTIONES DE SACRAMENTIS 


Vatican Lat. 4245, ff. 218v—22ov 
Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 15920, ff. 8r—1or 


Quaeritur de hac ratione: ‘sacramentum est quod imaginem gerit et 
causa existit,’ sic: 


Ut dicit Hugo, ‘Fides est imago contemplationis patriae, et causa 


_existit quia fides facit quod hoc credens videbit Deum in specie.’ Igitur 


est sacramentum, si haec ratio convenienter data sit. 


Respondeo. Cum dicitur sacramentum imaginem gerit et causa existit 
et fides similiter, diversitas est quantum ad aliquid cuius gerit imaginem 
et diversitas est in modo causandi, quia sacramentum gerit imaginem 
gratiae informantis, fides gloriae. Praeterea, fides causa existit meritorie, 
sacramentum effective, quodammodo. Unde, sacramentum dicitur 
efficere quod figurat. ; 

Item, Ad Rom. 13, “Sed nunc proprior nostra salus quam credidi- 
mus,’ Glossa, bona vita est signum et causa salutis, et non salutis quae 
est gratia, sed quae est gloria. Unde est causa meritoria, et salutis quae 
est praemium aeternum. Sacramentum est causa salutis, id est gratiae, 
et causa effective. Unde aequivoce sumitur sacramentum; similiter salus. 

Item, Matt. 2, dicit quaedam glossa, quod nullum signum efficit 
quod figurat. Ergo, etc. Sed sacramentum signum est, etc. 


Respondeo. Sicut dictum est, aliud est signum cuius virtus solum in 
significando, et huiusmodi signum non efficit quod figurat. Et est signum 
cuius virtus est in significando et efficiendo; et huiusmodi signum est 
signum operativum, et huiusmodi efficit quod figurat. Aliud signum cogni- 
tum solum, et non efficit quod figurat. 


Item, effectus est signum causae, et non econverso. Igitur quod est 
signum non efficit vel causat id cuius est signum. 


Respondeo. Primum non est verum generaliter in signis ex institu- 
tione. In huiusmodi enim iuxta voluntatem instituentis potest instituere 
causam signum effectus vel econtrario. 


Adhuc quaeritur in quo est illa virtus disponens et characterizans ut 
in subiecto. Non potest esse in illis materialibus quae in sacramentis 
percipiuntur, quod sic patet. Nulla substantia spiritualis potest recipere 
formam carnalem <I. corporalem> corporaliter. Igitur eadem ratione nec 
aliqua substantia corporalis potest recipere aliam formam spiritualem spi- 
ritualiter. Sed omne quod recipitur in aliquo recipitur per modum reci- 
pientis, non recepti. Igitur, cum modus corporis sit recipere corporaliter, 
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igitur nulla forma recipitur a corpore spiritualiter sed corporaliter. Igitur, 
nulla forma spiritualis potest esse in corpore sicut in subiecto. 


Item, omnis forma una est in uno subiecto; igitur virtus illa aut erit 
in verbo santificante elementum, aut in elemento et quasi in quo. 


Respondeo. Quod virtus illa est in ipsis materialibus non in elemento 
solum nec in verbo solum sed in istis simul est actu exercito, scilicet in 
mersione sive in unctione. Unde haec omnia simul in uno effectu 
concurrunt, scilicet substantia, verba, elementum, et operatio. Et dico 
quod sicut in adamante est virtus a tota specie, nec solum a natura ignis, 
vel aqua etc., sed a tota natura sive specie, similiter dico in proposito. 


Ad primum ergo dicendum quod virtus spiritualisnumquam est in 
corporali spiritualiter per naturam; potest tamen’ per virtutem supra 
naturam. 


Ad quod dicitur quod omne quod recipitur, etc., intelligitur de receptione 
virtute apprehensiva. 


Ad quod quaeritur in quo est illa virtus, dicendum quod non in uno 
simpliciter sed in omnibus, quae materialiter sive ministerialiter con- 
currunt ad efficaciam sacramenti. 


Unde notandum quod sicut est esse absolutum et ordinatum, sic et 
forma. Forma enim dat esse. Unde quia esse sacramenti determinatur in 
ordine, et forma eius quae est virtus sanctificationis determinatur in 
ordine, forma autem huiusmodi non determinat sibi unum pro subiecto 
vel materia sed plura. Unde quia omnia quae materialiter occurrunt ad 
efficaciam sacramenti ordinantur ad unum et unitatem ex hoc habent, 
dico quod similiter et forma sive virtus quae est ad idem non determinat 
sibi unum indivisibile pro materia vel subiecto sed plura, ut dictum est. 


Quaeritur utrum sacramenta Novae Legis conferunt gratiam ratione 
operis operati. 
Quod sic videtur. 


Hugo: Sacramenta Novae Legis primum per benedictionem virtutem 
in se sanctificationis suscipiunt, ac demum quam continent in se sancti- 
ficationem conferunt, ut sint ex sanctificatione sanctificantia. Atque 
hoc ex sua sibique caelitus indita sanctificatione conferunt. 


Item, in operibus iustitiae divinae virtute supra naturam corporale 
agit in spiritum, ut ignis purgatorius vel inferni in animam; eadem ra- 
tione videtur quod in operibus misericordiae virtute data desuper possit 
aliquid corporale ut in sacramentis agere in animam. 
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Item, Beda dicit quod Dominus contulit vim regenerativam aquis 
tactu carnis suae mundissimae. Igitur aquae habent vim regenerandi; 


21g igitur possunt conferre gratiam | regenerandi. 


£80 


Item, Augustinus, “Unde est haec tanta virtus aquae ut corpus 
tangat et cor abluat, nisi faciente verbo, non quod dicitur sed quod 
creditur. Nam in ipso aliud est sonus transiens, aliud virtus manens, 
id est sanctificatio,” et ita ut prius. 

Item, est haec differentia sacramentorum Legis Novae et Legis Ve- 
teris quod sacramenta Legis Novae efficiunt quod figurant; igitur 
efficiunt gratiam quam figurant; unde JV Sent., Dist. I, “Ad differen- 
tiam sacramentorum Legis Novae de sacramentis Legis Veteris, signum 
erant rei sacrae quam utique non praestabant.”’ 

Contra. Omne quod confert gratiam animae influit in illam et sic 
agit in illam perficientem illam. Sed Augustinus, Musicae VI, dicit quod 
ignobilius non agit in nobilius. Igitur nullum corpus est causa alicujus 
spiritualis; igitur non efficit gratiam in anima. 

Item, Augustinus, “‘Virtus est bona qualitas mentis qua bene vivitur, 
qua nullus male utitur, quam Deus operatur in nobis sine nobis.” Et si 
operatur virtutem in nobis sine nobis multo fortius et gratiam. Igitur 
nullo ministerio humano efficitur gratia in anima. 

Item, in Ps. ‘“‘Da mihi intellectum ut discam mandata tua,” Glossa, 
“Deus per se irradiat pias mentes;”’ haec irradiatio est per gratiam; igi- 
tur, per se est gratia a Deo; non igitur ministerio alicujus creaturae. 

Item, medicinae spirituales non efficiunt sanitatem corporalem, igi- 
tur eadem ratione nec medicina corporalis efficiet sanitatem spiritualem ; 
sed si fieret reparatio animae per gratiam effectam a sacramentis, quae 
sunt corporalia et materialia, medicina spiritualis fieret a corporalibus; 
igitur, etc. 

Item, Dionysius, ‘““Sacramentum est quod sub tegumine | rerum 
visibilium salutem divina virtus secretius operatur.”’ Igitur, ut videtur, 
Dominus operatur per sacramenta; non autem sacramenta ipsa nisl 
sicut organa. 

Item, habetur in Sent. IV, Dist. I, ““Deiimperio homo quaerit salutem 
in inferioribus se, etsi non ab illis, sed per illa a Domino.”’ 

Repondeo. Sine praeiudicio quod sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt 
quod figurant dupliciter, efficiendo simpliciter et disponendo; efficiunt 
enim simpliciter characterizando et ornando. Unde dico quod singula 
sacramenta aliquo modo ornant animam vel imprimendo characterem, vel 
alio modo ornando, et huius ornatus sunt sacramenta causa efficiens. Alio 
modo efficiunt disponendo, et sic efficiunt gratiam reparantem animam. 
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Ad hoc igitur notandum quod ad hoc quod corporale agit in spiritum, 
dico ad reparationem eius sive purgationem, tria requiruntur, scilicet 
virtus mirabiliter collata ipsi corporali agenti, defectus ex parte reparabi- 
lis sive purgabilis, et gratia fidei, quia nisi esset gratia ignis ille non 
haberet potestatem purgandi. 

Verbi gratia ad hoc quod creatura purgetur igne purgatorio, requiritur 
quod ignis ille habeat virtutem supra naturam, quod sit aliquid purgabile 
in anima, et gratia fidei qua vitium vel labes animae sit purgabilis, quia, 
nisi esset gratia, ignis ille non habeat potestatem purgandi, sed solum 
puniendi, sicut patet de igne inferni, qui licet sit de omnibus conflagrantiis, 
solum potest ad paenam, non ad purgationem, quia gratia cum vitio 
facit quod vitium est delebile per corporale agens. Similiter dico in 
proposito quod in sacramentis quae sunt opera mirabilia, materialia 
habent virtutem supra naturam. Viatores in quantocumque sint statu 
perfectionis exceptis aliquibus privilegiatis, aliquid habent ad purgan- 
dum, Joh. I, “Si dixerimus quod peccatum non habemus, ipsi nos seduci- 
mus.’’ Simul cum his duobus est gratia fidei, vel in purgabili si sit adultus, 
vel in ministrantibus vel in commembris si sit parvulus. Quantum enim 
ad efficaciam sacramenti hoc facit fides aliena in parvulis quod propria 
in adultis. Dico ergo quod materialia in sacramentis virtute data illis 
desuper et virtute fidei possunt agere in animam ratione alicujus defectus 
ipsius, et non solum agere ad purgationem sicut ignis purgatorius, sed 
ad ornandum sive decorandum, ratione qua virtus mirabilis est ad 
sanctificandum. Unde quantum ad ornandum animam virtute sancti- 
ficationis, dico quod possunt non solum purgare sed characterizare. 

Ad quod igitur obicitur quod ignobilius non agit in nobilius, etc., 
respondendum est opere naturali, sed bene potest opere mirabili. Vel 
potest dici quod per se loquendo hic non agit minus nobile in nobiliori, 
quia materialia non virtute propria agunt, sed virtute mirabiliter data, 
et hoc coagente fide, et hoc in anima in quantum est in defectu aliquo, 
non ratione suae substantiae. 

Si obicitur quod minus nobile non imprimit in magis nobili aliquid 
quod est illi in decorem et perfectionem, unde non videtur quod haec 
exteriora possunt animam ornare, ut dictum est, dicendum quod in 
huiusmodi actione non operatur solum virtus creata sed cooperatur 
increata. Unde Hugo, “Ipse ministranti cooperatur cuius virtute per 
ministerium ministrantis quod sanctificandum est sanctificatur, ut sit 
quidem una virtus per unum opus ad unum effectum.’’ Unde dicendum 
quod in infusione gratiae principaliter perficientis est Deus tota causa; 
in aliis, ut tactum est, cooperatur ipsum sacramentum ministratum. 
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Sed ad hoc obicitur quod dicit Hugo, ““Vide quod sacramenta Dei 
medicinae sunt spirituales, quae foris corporalibus adhibentur per 
visibilem speciem sed intus animam sanant per invisibilem virtutem.”’ 
Haec Hugo. Sed invisibilis virtus gratia est. 


Respondeo. Sanare dici potest vel a culpa, et sic sacramenta exterius 
exercita dicuntur sanare, sicut causa sine qua non, vel a vitio corruptionis 
paenalis, et sic sicut causa simpliciter. Vel potest dici quod loquitur 
Hugo de sacramentis secundum quod coniunctum quicquid requiritur 
ad plenum et perfectum esse ipsorum, scilicet medicus Deus, homo 
aegrotus, sacerdos minister, gratia antidotum, vas sacramentum. Se- 
cundum autem quod haec operantia concurrunt in unum effectum sani- 
tatis, efficitur sanitas quantum ad morbum, culpae et paenae. 


Ad alia obiecta quibus dicitur quod Deus operatur virtutem in nobis 
sine nobis, etc., dicendum quod hoc intelligitur quia a Domino generaliter 
est inchoatio boni et consummatio et prosecutio. Unde bene potest homo 
aliquo modo operari et disponere se ad gratiam habendam vel virtutem. 
Sed ideo dicitur esse a solo Deo quia et quod hoc facit a solo Deo est; 
unde Augustinus, De gratia et libero arbitrio, ““Ut velimus sine nobis 
operatur, cum autem volumus, et sic volumus ut faciamus, nobiscum 
cooperatur et disponit,’’ ibi contra ponentes gratiam dari ex meritis. 


Ad quod obicitur quod Deus per se operatur gratiam verum est 
effective, scilicet ut sit, sed bene operatur creatura ut gratia efficax sit. 
Unde dico quod solus Deus gratiam operatur et animae infundat, sed 
sacramenta Novae Legis faciunt quod gratia efficax sit, quod sic patet. 
Dominus confert duobus gratiam aequalem. Alter quantum ex parte 
sua pauca habet impedimenta gratiae, id est, quae impediunt efficaciam 
gratiae ad operandum; reliquus multa habet impedimenta; constat quod 
efficacius operatur gratia in uno quam in alio, quia in uno est efficacia 
gratiae ad malitiam ejus reprimendam, in alio ad promovendum et 
expediendum in bono. Similiter dico quod virtus sacramenti amo- 
vendo quod defectus est et contrarium gratiae, ut est pronitas sive 
incentivum mali, gratiam efficit efficacem in operibus suis. Unde dico 
quod sacramenta non efficiunt gratiam quantum ad esse, sed quantum 
ad efficaciam in operando, propter quod dicitur quod efficit quod figurat, 
scilicet gratiam disponendo, non quia disponit neque ad hoc quod sit, 
neque ad hoc quod insit, gratia enim seipsa disponit suum susceptibile, 
ad hoc ut inesse possit, sed ad hoc quod efficacius operetur. 


Ad quod obicitur quod medicina spiritualis non efficit sanitatem 
corporalem, igitur neque econtrario, respondeo quod medicina sacramen- 
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talis non est medicina corporalis sed spiritualis. Praeterea, prima falsa 
est, quia extrema unctione quae est medicina spiritualis redditur sanitas 
corporalis. 

Ad quod dicit Dionysius quod virtus divina secretius operatur 
ibi salutem, dicendum quod hoc verum est,quantum est ad collationem 
gratiae qua salus efficitur. Nihilominus et sacramenta efficiunt simpli- 
citer et disponendo, ut dictum est. 

Ad quod obicitur quod non ab illis sed per illa quaeritur salus, debet 
intelligi non ab illis ut a prima causa sive auctore primo. 


Ex dictis patet qualiter respondendum est ad alia quaedam quaesita. 
Sic, si sacramenta efficiunt quod figurant, id est gratiam, igitur aut ut 
causa per se et hoc esse non potest, quia solus Deus est causa per se, aut ut 
causa sine qua non, similiter est de sacramentis Veteris Legis et circum- 
cisione, respondeo quod non sunt causa per se, neque solum causa sine 
qua non, sed disponens, ut dictum est, et hoc non ut sit, neque ut insit, 
sed ut efficax sit in operando. 

Sed si solum disponunt ad hoc quod gratia sit efficax et expedita ad 
operandum, igitur non tollunt peccatum, quae sola gratia tolluntur. 


Respondeo quod sacramentum connective dictum, secundum quod 
sacramentum denominat connective quae concurrunt ad hoc quod sit in 


5 suo pleno esse, et perfecto, scilicet, Deus medicus, homo aegrotus, 


sacerdos minister, vas sacramentum, gratia antidotum, tollit peccatum, 
quia secundum hunc modum concernit effectum Dei, et ministri, et 
operis operati signorum, et gratiae circa aegrotum. Spiritualiter sic proprie 
tollit peccatum, non secundum quod consideratur specialiter quantum 
ad effectum operis operati secundum quod hic loquimur de ipso. 


Quaeritur utrum efficit gratiam disponendo. Et ostenditur quod 
non, quia cum huiusmodi dispositio non sit mediante libero arbitrio ut 
per motum affectionis vel cognitionis, oportet quod sit per influentiam 
alicujus quod sit supra naturam; nihil est huiusmodi nisi gratia. 

Item, constat quod illud mediante quo disponunt sacramenta est 
de genere bonorum; igitur aut bonorum maiorum, ,cuius sunt virtutes 
et gratia, aut minorum cuius sunt corporalia, aut mediorum cuius sunt 
potentiae animae. Sed constat quod nullum istorum est; igitur, etc. 


Item, causa disponens tempore et natura praecedit ipsum effectum, 
sed nullus effectus sacramenti prius est in anima quam ipsa gratia. 

Respondeo quod virtus quaedam scil. sanctificationis est et in ipso sa- 
cramento, sicut dicit Augustinus quod virtus est aquae ut corpus tangat et 
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cor abluat, quae quidem virtus est donum mirabile et supra naturam, 
nec oportet quod sit gratia; immo medium est inter naturam et gratiam. 
Si quaeritur quid est, dico quod virtus quaedam, scilicet sanctificationis. 
Unde dicit Hugo quod sacramenta ex sanctificatione sanctificant. 


Ad aliud dicendum quod illud bonum in sacramento quod disponit 
| animam est de magnis bonis. Sed magna bona dupliciter sunt, scilicet 
vel virtus per essentiam vel per causam. Unde virtus sanctificandi est 
de maioribus, | quia operatur ad hoc quod virtutes sint, quodam modo 
expediendo animam ad obediendum virtutibus. 


Quod autem dicit Augustinus, quod magna bona sunt virtutes, dici- 
tur exempli gratia, nec per hoc excludit quin alia sunt huiusmodi vel 
melius, verbum Augustini intelligitur de bonis hominis ut exemplis eius 
patet. 

Ad quod obicitur quod dispositio tempore praecedit, quod non est 
verum, dispositio enim quae est necessitas simul tempore est cum forma 
completiva. Praeterea, non est dispositio haec ut gratia sit vel insit, sed 
ut expedite et efficax sit in operando, et hoc tollendo vitium naturae 
corruptae qua caro inclinat animam ad bonum commutabile, et qua 
anima illi inclinanti faciliter obedit, et hoc ut supra dictum est, coope- 
rante fide propria, vel Ecclesiae ut in parvulis. 


Quaeritur in quo est illud quod animam sanctificat, scilicet gratia 
ministerio sacramentorum. 


Quod autem sit in ipsis elementis materialibus videtur. 


Dicit enim Glossa supra illud Ps., ‘Posuit tenebras latibulum suum,’ 
sic, ‘“Posuit tenebras sacramenta, id est obscuritatem sacramentorum, 
in quibus Christus latet. Latet enim Christi divinitas in carne, remissio 
peccatorum in baptismo, Christus in altari sub sacramento panis.”’ 


Sed contra, quod non latet remissio peccatorum in baptismo nisi 
quantum ad suam causam; igitur cum causa remissionis sit gratia, igitur 
peccatorum, etc. 

Item, dicit Hugo quod quinque sunt in distributione sacramentorum 
distincta, scilicet Deus, medicus, homo aegrotus, sacerdos minister, vas 
sacramentum, gratia antidotum. Sed dicitur vas ratione qua continet 
gratiam qua salvatur aegrotus. Igitur, ut videtur, gratia est in ipsis 
sacramentis materialibus. 


Item, aqua vel aliud materiale est capax divinae essentiae, quae 
incomparabiliter est nobilior quam gratia. Igitur, ut videtur, susceptilis 
est gratiae. Quod enim est capax nobilioris est capax minus nobilis. 
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Item, quod non habet ortum naturaliter a principiis alicujus subiecti, 
sed a datore extra se, non determinat sibi aliquod subiectum. Sed gratia 
est talis; igitur non determinat sibi aliquod subiectum, scilicet, rem spiri- 
tualem vel corporalem. 

Contra, gratia est medium inter naturam et gloriam. Unde nulla 
natura est perceptibilis gratiae quae non sit perfectibilis gloriae. Sed 
materialia in sacramentis non sunt perfectibilia gloria; igitur etc. 

Quod concedimus dicentes quod gratia non est in aliquo ut in subiecto 
nisi in creatura rationali. 

Quod obicitur quod remissio peccatorum latet in baptismo, dicendum 
quod illa latentia est signati sub signo. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod sacramenta non dicuntur vasa gratiae quia 
in illis sit gratia sicut accidens in subiecto, vel sicut aliquid quod actua- 
liter continetur in alio secundum esse suum, sed sub hac similitudine 
quod continetur in vase non est de proprio vasis, sed quasi externum 
quantum ad substantiam, nihilominus transfunditur mediante vase. 
Similiter gratia sanans quae est medicina spiritualis non est de sub- 
stantia sacramenti licet aliquo modo contenta in illis, et transfunditur 
per illa. Unde Hugo, ‘Si vasa sunt spiritualis gratiae sacramenta, non 
ex suo sanant, quia vasa aegrotum non sanant sed medicina.”’ 

Ad quod obicitur quod quodlibet materiale est capax divinae essen- 
tiae, etc., dicendum quod quia quod est capax gratiae Dei est capax 
essentiae, et capacitas gratiae addit gradum excellentiorem capacitati 
essentiae; plus est capere gratiam quam essentiam Dei, quia plus est 
capere utrumque quam alterum. 

Ad quod obicitur quod illud quod non est ortum ex principiis alicujus 
subiecti, non determinat sibi, etc., dicendum quod sicut illud quod 
naturaliter sortitur esse a natura non errante determinat sibi esse iuxta 
intentionem naturae; similiter immo maiori necessitate quod sortitur 
esse ab auctore naturae habet esse determinatum secundum intentionem 
agentis, propter quod, cum gratia determinat sibi esse secundum inten- 
tionem Dei in rationali natura, non pctest esse in alia. Unde dico quod 
falsum est in operibus supra naturam, sicut patet in anima rationali, 
immo in aliis multis. 

Item, in sacramento altaris est idem significatum et contentum. Unde 
sub speciebus panis et vini, et non est substantia panis et vini, sed corpus 
Christi, quod est significatum per species illas; eadem ratione vel quare 
non in aliis dicitur esse idem significatum et contentum, et hoc miraculose 
sicut in sacramento altaris? 
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Respondeo. In operibus mirabilibus hoc attendi debet quod num- 
quam illud quod fiat maiestate potentiae fit in praeiudicium immensae 
bonitatis vel infinitae sapientiae, quod esset si gratia esset et non in 
subiecto quod est creatura rationali; quia divina providentia providet 
defectui creaturae rationalis et nobilitati gratiae, ut hoc per illud com- 
pleretur. Si ergo gratia esset in huiusmodi materialibus elementis, vel 
speciebus eorum, derogaretur conditioni nobilitatis illius. 

Si obiciatur quod similiter est in speciebus panis et vini, dicendum 
quod non est verum, quia secundum hoc quod ibi sunt sortitae modum 
essendi nobiliorem modo proprio, quia modus essendi per se qui sub- 
stantiae proprius est. 

Ad hoc est, quod cum divina potentia in tribus maxime sit evidens, 
scilicet in causando aliquid ex nihilo, in producendo aliquid quod est in 
nihilum, et in transsubstantiando unum omnino in aliud, sive hoc quod 
non manente subiecto transsubstantiationis, duo inveniuntur completa 
ab eo, scilicet creatio et transsubstantiatio ; tertium nusquam, quare, quiain 
huiusmodi immensitas potentiae derogaret infinitae bonitati et sapien- 
tiae; contra divinam bonitatem esset si subtraheretur se omnino ab 
aliquo quod est, ita ut omnino cederet in non ens. Similiter contra 
divinam sapientiam quae cuncta condidit in ordine universi, aliquid 
enim deperiret de pulchritudine universi. 


Quaeritur de definitione Hugonis quae est sacramentum est corporale 
vel materiale elementum foris sensibiliter propositum ex similitudine 
representans, ex institutione significans, ex sanctificatione continens 
aliquam invisibilem gratiam. 

Contra quod primo dicitur ‘est corporale vel materiale elementum,’ 
quia instantia est in sacramento eucharistiae, ubi solum species sive 
accidentia sunt, quod foris sensibiliter proponitur. 

Respondeo. Sicut in sacramento illo forma panis non dicitur habere 
similitudinem illius cuius est sacramentum secundum quod dicitur 
sacramentum imaginem gerit etc. <non> ratione sui, sed ratione panis 
cuius forma fuit, similiter dicendum quod non dicuntur illae species 
elementa ratione ipsarum specierum, sed illorum cuius fuerunt species, 
scilicet ratione panis et vini, nec intelligendum quod elementum sumitur 
ibi proprie, sed nomine extenso ad elementatum. 

Item, cum materiale quod requiritur in sacramentis generaliter est 
elementatum, non elementum, quare doctores loquentes de ista materia 
dixerunt illud magis elementum quam elementatum, ut hic Hugo; 
Augustinus similiter dicit, ““Accedit verbum ad elementum”’ etc. 
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Respondeo. Proprie et per se sacramenta sunt ad tollendum defectus 
humanos et ad supplendum quod imperfectionis est in ipso. Hoc autem 
est quod primo requiritur in progressu vitae christianae, sive religionis, 
propter quod est quasi elementum. Elementum enim proprie dicitur 
quod est primum in*compositione rei sicut litterae dicuntur elementa 
in compositione vocis litteratae, et ignis, aqua, aer, et terra in composi- 
tione materialium; ut igitur nomen congruit operi sive effectui in sacra- 
mento, illud quod ibi materiale est convenienter elementum nominatur, 


Item, instantia est similiter in paenitentia et in matrimonio. 


Respondeo, quod paenitentia et matrimonium non sunt sacramenta 
propria legis gratiae, sed communia quantum ad omne tempus; haec 
definitio est proprie sacramentorum legis gratiae. 


Videtur quod sacramenta non signent ex institutione, maxime 
sacramenta Novae Legis, quia non invenitur ubi instituta fuerunt ad 
signandum sed solum ad efficiendum. Unde efficaciam contulit institutio, 
si non significationem, ut patet in institutione baptismi Joh. 3, ‘Nisi 
quis renatus fuerit.’ 

Respondeo. In institutione ad sanctificandum; instituta fueruntad sig- 
nandum, quod sic patet: ex institutione innotuit efficacia et virtus sacra- 
menti; igitur ex institutione sacramenti exterius rem sacram fecit 
innotesci; igitur ex institutione fuit quod signum rem suam isti vel illi 
figurat. Igitur ex institutione figurant. 


Quaeritur de hoc quod dicitur quod ‘ex sanctificatione continent 
invisibilem gratiam.” 

Quod exponitur sic. Sacramentum debet habere sanctificationem per 
quam contineat rem cuius est sacramentum, et efficax sit ad eandem 
sanctificandis conferendam. Quaeritur igitur de sanctificatione quam 
confert, quia cum creatura rationalis non sanctificatur nisi per gratiam, 
videtur quod de se conferat gratiam ? 

Item, quae est illa sanctificatio ? 

Respondeo. Dicendum quod sanctificat dupliciter. Uno modo dis- 
ponendo ad sanctificationem sive perfectionem sanctitatis in quantum 
efficit gratiam efficacem in opere; alio modo efficiendo in quantum ani- 
mam ornat sive | characterizat. Huiusmodi enim ornatu proprie et di- 
stincte separatur homo in partem Dei, et tamquam de sui cognoscitur. 
Et hoc est esse sanctum. Unde Glossa, super illud Lev. 19, ‘Sancti estote, 
quia’ etc., habetur quod esse sanctum est Domino dedicari et a communi 
usu segregari. Unde dicit, ““Nulli quod sanctum est servire debet nisi 
soli Deo; ad usus communes communibus debemus uti.” 
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Unde vult ibi Glossa quod sanctum dicitur quod in parte Dei est 
segregatum. Ista igitur sanctificatio est characterizatio qua recipientes 
sacramenti distinguuntur, et dispositio ad expeditionem quantum ad 
opera virtutum, ad quae possint sacramenta Novae Legis. 

Ad quod obicitur quod sola gratia sanctificat rationalem creaturam, 
dicendum quod hoc est intelligendum de sanctificatione quae est pur- 
gatio a culpa. 

Item, quaeritur in quo est haec virtus sanctificandi sive illud quod 
sanctificat, utrum in elemento vel in verbo vel in quo alio? 

Videtur quod in elemento quia secundum Augustinum ‘verbum 
accedens ad elementum fit sacramentum.’ Sed illud quod fit aliquo non 
est in illo quo fit vel factum est, dico ut in subiecto; cum igitur verbo 
accedente ad elementum ipsum elementum fit sacramentum, sed illud 
quod est sacramentum sanctificans est, quia sacramentum efficit quod 
figurat, igitur in ipsis est virtus sanctificandi. 

Item, Hugo, ‘per verbum elementum sanctificatur, ut virtutem 
sacramenti accipiat.’ 

Contra. Videtur quod sit in ipso verbo, quia virtus sanctificandi in 
aqua est a virtute verbi, nec habet a se hanc virtutem, quia ut dicitur 
in Sententiis, ‘non accedente verbo quid est aqua nisi aqua.’ 

Item, Hugo, aqua solum elementum esse potest, sacramentum esse 
non potest, donec accedit verbum; igitur cum virtus sanctificandi sit 
in ipso elemento, ex accessu verbi in exercitio sacramenti, cuius virtus 
eodem actu individuo transfertur ad elementum, et ad recipientem, 
videtur quod ipsi verbo magis assignanda est ut subiecto virtus sancti- 
ficandi, quam elemento. Verbi gratia, actus immutandi visum est a 
colore; color enim est motivum visus. Haec autem immutatio non est 
nisi actu lucis quae de potentia visibiliter facit actu visibile. Actus autem 
immutationis est actus quidem individuus exiens a virtute | animae, quae 
quidem virtus non est solum ipsius coloris, immo ipsius lucis, vel lucidi, 
immo forte proprius ipsius lucis. 

Item, in exercitio sacramentorum virtus verbi directe fertur super 
recipientem sacramenti, ut patet cum dicitur ‘Inungo te,’ ‘Baptizo te in 
nomine Patris,’ etc., non exprimitur virtus alia conferri ab elemento. 
Non enim dicitur ‘Baptizo te ex aqua,’ vel ‘Confirmo te ex oleo,’ vel 
‘chrismate,’ sicut dicitur ““Baptizo te in nomine”’ etc., ex quo patet quod 
virtus est ab illo verbo immediate, non ab elemento solo. Unde virtus 
sanctificationis est in ipso verbo. 

Respondeo quod, ut dictum est, in utroque. Unde dico quod in 
sacramento est actus unicus respectu recipientis, quod est a virtute non 
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solum determinata in elemento ut subiecto, sed in verbo et elemento. 
Exemplum huius potest esse opus aliquid meritorium quod non est a 
virtute quae solum est liberum arbitrium, sed quae est Dei et liberi 
arbitrii. Unde dico quod neque totum sacramentum est aqua, immo 
ablutio exterior aquae cum expressione nominis Trinitatis, qua figuratur 
ablutio gratiae quae est ab ipsa Trinitate; sic igitur virtus sacramenti in 
uno non est. Unde Augustinus, contra Faustum, “Deus aeternus est, 
nec tamen aqua, et omnis illa actio corporalis quae agitur cuni bapti- 
zamus et fit et transit, aeterna est’’; et postea, ‘“‘haec omnia fiunt et 
transeunt; virtus tamen quae per ea operatur iugiter manet.’”’ Ecce quod 
dicit quae per ista. 

Ad quod obicitur quod illud quod rite fit in aliquo non est in illo a 
quo fit, dicendum quod hoc est verum formaliter. Nihilominus est in eo 
virtualiter, nec impedit quin illa virtus quae facta est ab alio est illa a 
qua confluant ad aliquem effectum sicut patet in exemplis suprapositis 
de luce et calore, et domino, et libero arbitrio. 

Ad quod dicit Hugo quod per verbum elementum sanctificatur etc. 
hoc non dicit quia tota virtus sanctificationis sit in elemento, sed quia 
quod elementum habet virtutem sanctificationis, hoc habet a verbo, 
sicut quod color immutat a luce. 


Quaeritur utrum virtus sanctificationis datur solum elemento ad 
unum effectum ita quod statim transeat, an permaneat continue et 
semper. 

Quod permanebat videtur quia aqua benedicta virtutem sibi datam 
in sanctificatione habet indeclinabiliter et semper ipsa durante, ut ad 
daemones fugandos et ad tollendum peccata venialia. Sed constat quod 
maior est sanctificatio in sacramentis; igitur, etc. 

Contra. Si permaneret in elemento sanctificatio praeiudicaretur ei 
cum proicitur vili loco. Ut enim dicit Gregorius in Homilia super illud 
Luc. 10, Designavit, etc., “cui similes dixerim sacerdotes malos, nisi 
aquae baptismatis quae peccata baptizmatorum diluens illos ad regnum 
celeste mittit, et ipsa postea in cloacam descendit.’’ Ex hac compara- 
tione qua comparatur sacerdoti malo, videtur quod non manet in 
sanctificatione sua. 

Praeterea, non derogaretur sanctitati eius sic proiciendo eam. 

Respondeo, quod illa virtus sanctificationis quam habet ex verbo 
transit peracto sacramento. 

Ad quod obicitur de aqua baptismatis quod sanctitas sua non transit, 
dicendum quod illa non recipit aliam informationem sanctitatis, nec ex 
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aliqua virtute illi infusa fugat daemones, quia non latet daemones 
exorcitatio aquae et crucis significationes superdeductae, quae maxime 
abhorret, fugit a loco quo aspergitur, nec potest eius aspersionem 
sustinere. 


Praeterea, causa deletionis venialium non est sanctitas alia in ipsa 
aqua, sed devotio et humiliatio aspergentis se meretur dimissionem 
venialium. 


Quaeritur de hoc quod dicitur ‘invisibilem gratiam continens.’ 

Haec autem gratia est medicina spiritualis quam medicus summus 
vult transfundi ad relevationem morbi mediantibus huiusmodi vasis et 
non aliter. Igitur non est aliqua virtus medium transfundens, quia cum 
medicus sit prudentissimus, et potentissimus, nulla dictat ratio huius- 
modi morbi relevationem tot mediis fieri debere. Impossibile est enim 
aliquid producere ad effectum multis mediis. 


Item, cum haec gratia contineatur in sacramentis, aut ut forma 
continetur in materia, aut econtrario, quod esse non potest quia tunc 
gratia esset simpliciter perfectio rei inanimatae; vel econtrario, tunc ut 
in vase vel loco; sed quocumque modo hoc fit, necesse est quod sit ibi 
essentialiter; igitur vel est in continente illo ut in subiecto, vel in alio; 
non in alio, igitur in illo. Ex hoc sequitur quod transfunditur sine virtute 
media ut sacramento, et quod habet subiectum creaturam rationabilem. 


Respondeo ad primum quod cum dicitur medicus vult transferre 
medicinam mediantibus huiusmodi vasis, dico quod hoc non est in- 
telligendum ut medio deferente, sicut lux transfunditur ad oculum 
mediante lucido, quia gratia secundum esse et substantiam ab ipso 
medico est in anima sine omni medio, dico deferente. Nec dico quod 
sacramenta dicuntur vasa gratiae quia continent gratiam in ipsis sicut 
pyxis electuarium, sed quia, cum gratia non sit de substantia vel esse 
sacramenti, dico formaliter vel materialiter, salvatur et tenetur in sua 
virtute mediantibus sacramentis. Nihil enim exterius primo efficiente 
gratiae ita tenet gratiam in virtute sicut illud quod tollit impedimenta 
efficaciae gratiae. Hoc autem faciunt sacramenta. | Dicendum igitur 
quod gratia transfunditur per huiusmodi vasa, non sicut medio de- 
ferente, sed sicut medio sine qua non. Unde dico quod sacramenta sunt 
causa gratiae sicut sine qua non; causa simpliciter respectu ornatus 
animae, ut tactum est; ut causa disponens quantum ad efficaciam 
gratiae. 
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ANONYMUS 


Primo, quaeritur utrum sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt quod 
figurant ratione operis operati, hoc est utrum sacramenta Novae Legis 
conferant gratiam ratione operis operati? Secundum est utrum efficiunt 
gratiam disponendo? Tertium est in quo est utrum illud quod animam 
sanctificat, scilicet gratia in ministerio sacramentorum? Quartum est in 
quo est illa virtus disponens et characterizans ut in subiecto? 

Circa primum quaeritur utrum sacramenta Novae Legis conferant 
gratiam ratione operis operati? 

Quod sic, videtur. 

Hugo: “‘Sacramenta Novae Legis primum per benedictionem virtu- 
tem in se sanctificationis suscipiunt ac deinde quam continent in se 
sanctificationem conferunt, ut sint ex sanctificatione sanctificantia 
atque hoc ex sua sibique caelitus munditia <indita> sanctificatione 
conferunt”’; igitur ex virtute illis collata in sanctificatione conferunt 
sanctificationem; ergo, etc. 

Item, Beda dicit quod Dominus contulit vim regenerativam aquis 
tactu carnis suae mundissimae; igitur, aquae habent vim regenerandi; 
ergo possunt conferre gratiam regenerandi. 

Item, Augustinus: Unde est tanta virtus aquae ut corpus tangat et 
cor abluat nisi faciente verbo, non quod dicitur, sed quod creditur; nam 
in ipso aliud est sonus transiens, aliud virtus manens, id est sanctificatio; 
ergo aqua habet virtutem abluendi cor; ergo, idem quod prius. 

Item, haec est differentia sacramentorum Novae Legis et Veteris, 
quod sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt quod figurant, sacramenta Ve- 
teris Legis non; unde littera dicit quod sacramenta Legis Veteris signa erant 
rei Sacrae quam non praesentabant; et dicitur hoc de ipsis ad differentiam 
sacramentorum NovaeLegis ;sed sacramentaNovaeLegisfigurant gratiam ; 
ergo, efficiunt ipsam sive conferunt gratiam ratione operis operati, 
quia ratione huius dicitur illa differentia, et ratione huius figurant. 

Contra. Omne quod confert gratiam animae influit in illam et sic agit 
in illam perficiendo ipsam; sed Augustinus, VJ Musicae suae dicit quod 
ignobilius non agit in nobilius. Ergo, nullum materiale vel corporale 
agere potest in spirituale. Sed sacramenta Novae Legis sunt materialia 
sive corporalia ratione operis operati. Ergo, ratione illius non influunt 
in animam nec perficiunt ipsam, et ita non conferunt gratiam. 

Item, medicina spiritualis non efficit sanitatem corporalem; igitur, 
eadem ratione nec medicina corporalis efficit sanitatem spiritualem; sed, 
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si fieret reparatio animae per gratiam effectamasacramentis, quae sunt cor- 
poralia et materialia, medicina spiritualis fieret a corporalibus; igitur, etc. 

Item, Dionysius: Sacramentum est per quod sub tegumento rerum 
visibilium salutem divina virtus secretius operatur; igitur, ut videtur, 
Deus operatur per sacramentum, non autem ipsa sacramenta operantur. 
Igitur, ut videtur, nisi sicut organa et instrumenta. Sed ratione efficiendi 
non attribuitur instrumento, cum aliquis operatur per instrumentum, 
sed ipsi operanti. Igitur, etc. 

Item, ut habetur supra, cap. 5 primae distinctionis, Dei imperio 
quaerit homo salutem in inferioribus se, etsi non ab illis, sed per illa a Deo; 
ergo, sacramenta non sunt nisi sicut instrumenta; ergo, non sunt causa 
efficiens illius collationis gratiae. 

Respondeo, sine praeiudicio quod sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt 
quod figurant dupliciter; efficiendo simpliciter et disponendo. Efficiunt 
enim simpliciter characterizando et ornando; unde dicendum quod 
singula sacramenta aliquo modo ornant animam vel imprimendo charac- 
terem vel aliquo modo ornando; et huiusmodi ornatus sunt sacramenta 
causa efficiens. Alio modo efficiunt disponendo, et sic efficiunt gratiam 
reparantem animam. Unde efficiunt simpliciter ordinando sive charac- 
terizando animam. Unde, cum aliquis fictus venit ad baptisma, imprimi- 
tur character, et hoc est a sacramento, non a Deo nisi per auctoritatem. 
Disponendo autem, non simpliciter efficiendo, efficiunt gratiam reparan- 
tem animam. 

Ad haec igitur manifestanda notandum quod ad hoc quod corporale 
agit in spiritum, dico ad reparationem elus sive purgationem, tria re- 
quiruntur, scilicet virtus mirabiliter collata ipsi corporali agenti, et 
defectus ex parte ipsius reparabilis vel purgabilis, et requiritur etiam 
gratia fidei. Verbi gratia, ad hoc quod anima purgetur igne purgatorio, 
requiritur quod ignis ille habeat virtutem supra naturam, et quod sit 
aliquid purgabile in anima et gratia fidei, qua vitium vel labes animae 
sit purgabilis, quia nisi esset gratia, ignis iste non haberet potestatem 
purgandi, sed solum puniendi, sicut patet de igne inferni, qui, licet sit 
ex omnibus conflagrantiis, solum potest ad poenam, non ad purgationem, 
quia gratia cum vitio facit quod vitium est delebile per corporale agens; 
sine enim illa gratia puniretur anima, non purgetur. Vitium enim sine 
gratia non est purgabile. Ideo puniuntur animae in inferno, et consumun- 
tur, et non purgantur. Similiter dico in proposito quod in sacramentis, 
quae sunt opera mirabilia, habent materialia virtutem supra naturam. 
Viatores autem in quantocumque sint statu perfectionis exceptis aliqui- 
bus privilegiatis, aliquid habent ad purgandum, I Joh. I. ‘Si dixerimus 
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quia peccatum non habemus, etc.’’ Simul cum iis duobus est gratia fidei 
vel in purgabili si sit adultus, vel in ministrantibus sive | in commembris 
si sit parvulus. Quantum ad efficaciam sacramenti hoc facit fides aliena 
in parvulis quod propria in adultis. Dico igitur quod materialia in 
sacramentis virtute data illis desuper et virtute fidei possunt agere in 
animam ratione alicujus defectus ipsius, et non solum agere ad purgatio- 
nem, sicut ignis purgatorius, sed ad ornandum sive decorandum sive 
imprimendum, ratione qua virtus mirabilis est ad sanctificandum. Unde 
quantum ad ornandum animam virtute sanctificationis dico quod potest 
non solum purgare, sed characterizare. Virtus ergo haec est virtus 
sanctificationis sive ad sanctificandum. Ideo non habet solum potestatem 
tollendi, sed imprimendi aliquid ad ornatum vel characterem. Virtus 
enim sanctificationis non solum est in tollendo, immo etiam in con- 
ferendo et imprimendo, et in hoc sistit eius completio. Et hoc etiam sonat 
ipsum nomen sanctificationis. Virtus enim sanctificationis facit sanctum. 
Sanctus autem non fit propter ablationem solum vitii, immo completio 
sanctificationis est in collatione donorum gratiae. 

Ad aliud quod igitur obicitur quod ignobilius non agit in nobilius, 
respondendum est quod hoc est verum, opere naturali, sed bene potest 
opere mirabili et virtute mirabili. Vel potest dici quod per se loquendo 
hic non agit minus nobile in nobiliori, quia materialia non virtute propria 
agunt, sed virtute mirabiliter data, et hoc coagente fide et hoc in 
anima in quantum est in defectu aliquo, non ratione suae substantiae. 
Unde non aguntur materialia ratione qua materialia, sed ratione virtutis 
mirabilis sibi collatae. Unde illa virtus est agens. Nec agunt in anima 
nisi ratione defectus. Unde agunt in id quod est defectus in anima,et ita, 
licet anima in sua substantia sit nobilior quam illa materialia in se, 
tamen agens hic formaliter, scilicet virtus illa mirabilis, nobilior est 
quam patiens, hoc est quam defectus in anima pro quo patiatur. Unde, 
loquendo hic formaliter de agente formaliter et de patiente, hic agit 
nobilius in ignobilius. 

Ad quod obicitur quod Deus per se operatur gratiam, verum est 
effective, scilicet ut est, sed bene operatur creatura ut gratia efficax sit; 
unde dico quod solus Deus gratiam operatur, et animae infundit; sed 
sacramenta Novae Legis faciunt quod gratia efficax sit. Quod sic patet. 
Dominus confert duobus gratiam aequalem; alter quantum ex parte sua 
habet pauca impedimenta gratiae, id est quae impediunt efficaciam 
gratiae ad operandum; reliquus multa habet impedimenta. Constat 
quod efficacius operatur gratia in uno quam in altero, quia in uno est 
efficacia gratiae ad malitiam eius reprimendam, in alio ultra ad promo- 
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vendum et expediendum in bono. Similiter dico quod virtus sacramenti 
amovendo quod defectus est et contrarii gratiae, ut est pronitas sive 
incentivum mali, gratiam efficit efficacem in operibus suis. Unde dico 
quod sacramenta non efficiunt gratiam quantum ad esse, sed quantum 
ad efficiciam in operando. Propter quod dicitur quod efficit quod figurat, 
scilicet gratiam disponendo, non quia disponit neque ad hoc quod sit 
neque ad hoc quod insit. Gratia enim se ipsa disponit suum susceptibile 
ad hoc ut inesse possit, sed ad hoc ut efficaciter operetur. Unde non 
facit sacramentum Novae Legis gratiam in essendo, sed in opere efficaci 
sive in efficaciter operando. Auferunt enim incentivum ex parte carnis, et 
illud quod anima contraxit ex carne, scilicet pronitatem. Et hoc cum 
fide dico. Anima enim ex carne corrupta contraxit pronitatem quandam 
et incentivum ad malum, et hoc incentivum et corruptionem ex parte 
animae et ex parte carnis diminuunt sacramenta Novae Legis, et ideo 
reddunt gratiam efficaceni in operando, et istud signant et figurant. 
In sacramentis enim Novae Legis est aliquod signans per modum colla- 
tionis, in sacramentis Veteris per modum deletionis. Unde in nostris est 
signum efficaciae gratiae, et in ipsis fit gratia efficax, et hoc efficiunt. 
Reddunt enim gratiam efficacem tollendo et diminuendo impedimenta 
gratiae operantis secundum dominium ipsorum. Ideo dicuntur efficere 
quod figurant, scilicet faciendo quod gratia sit efficax, quia hoc figurant, 
et etiam ad hoc quod gratia sit faciunt, non sicut efficiens, sed sicut 
causa sine qua non. Item, efficiunt characterem. 

Ad illud quod obicitur quod medicina spiritualis non efficit sanitatem 
corporalem, ergo nec econverso, respondeo quod medicina sacramentalis 
non est corporalis, sed spiritualis. Sacramenta autem sunt medicinae 
spirituales, quia non habent virtutem medendi, ratione qua sunt res 
corporales, nec ratione virtutis propriae, quae est corporalis virtus, sed 
ratione virtutis desuper mirabiliter collatae. Item, prima est falsa, quia 
extrema unctione, quae est medicina spiritualis, redditur sanitas cor- 
poralis, secundum quod habetur Jac. 5. 

Ad aliud Dionysii quod virtus divina secretius operatur ibi salutem, 
dicendum quod hoc verum est quantum ad collationem gratiae qua 
salus efficitur; nihilominus et signa sive sacramenta efficiunt simpliciter, 
scilicet ornando et characterizando, et disponendo, ut dictum est. Unde 
secundum Dionysium, sacramenta non conferunt salutem sicut princi- 
paliter salvantia, sed disponendo et simpliciter ornando. 

Ex dictis patet responsio ad alia quaedam quaesita, sic. Si sacramenta 
efficiunt quod figurant, scilicet gratiam, igitur aut ut causa per se, et 
hoc esse non potest, quia solus Deus est causa per se; aut ut causa sine 
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qua non, sed simile est de sacramento Veteris Legis, ut de circumcisione, 
respondeo quod non solum causa per se, neque solum causa sine qua non, 
sed disponens, ut dictum <est>, et hoc non ut sit, neque ut insit, sed ut 
efficax sit in operando ipsa. Sunt autem causa per se in quantum ornant 
animam characterizando, vel alio modo. 

Quod ergo obicit de circumcisione dicendum quod loquitur hic de 
sacramentis quantum ad opus operatum. Dicimus ergo quod sacramenta 
quantum ad opus operatum neque conferunt gratiam ut sit, vel insit 
animae, ut dictum est. Immo solus Deus. Unde quod sacramenta Novae 
Legis conferunt gratiam ad operandum, et circumcisio confert gratiam, 
hoc est dicere quod Deus confert gratiam ipsi animae; ipsa autem gratia 
adveniens animae non posset operari nisi amoverentur impedimenta; 
ideo dicimus quod sacramenta Novae Legis sunt causa disponens ad hoc 
quod gratia efficax sit in operando, et hoc ratione operis operati, quia 
ipsi operi operato talis collata est virtus desuper quod ratione illius 
virtutis diminuunt ipsum incentivum fomitis, sive concupiscentiam 
ipsam ex parte carnis et ex parte animae; et ideo gratiam reddunt 
efficacem et disponunt ad eius efficaciam. Per hoc ulterius imprimunt 
characterem vel alio modo ornant animam; et sic non sunt causa efficiens 
gratiae, sed sicut gratia disponens ad eius efficaciam. Sunt etiam causa 
sine qua non est gratia in anima. Unde hoc modo sunt causa gratiae, 
scilicet sine qua non. 

Si ergo obicitur quod similiter circumcisio, dicendum quod hoc bene 
convenit circumcisioni quod sit causa gratiae, scilicet sine qua non, non 
causa efficiens. Tamen diminute se habet respectu sacramentorum 
Novae Legis, quia circumcisio cum fuerit sacramentum carnale non 
habuit effectum ratione operis operati nisi in carne. Unde ipsum opus 
operatum circumcisionis diminuebat fomitem vel incentivum ipsum ex 
parte carnis, non ex parte animae. Et haec fuit causa disponens ad 
efficaclam gratiae ex parte carnis solum. Nostra autem sacramenta 
ulterius abundant, quia sunt causa disponens efficaciae gratiae tollendo 
quod est impedimenti ex parte carnis et ex parte animae. Et hoc bene 
conveniebat, quia nostra sacramenta sunt instituta tempore plenitudinis 
gratiae, circumcisio non, sed tempore populi carnalis, quantum ad 
statum loquor. Ideo bene conveniebat quod Deus maiorem virtutem daret 
nostris sacramentis quam ipsi circumcisioni. 

Gratia ergo est res sacramentorum, ut dicatur causa eius sine qua 
non. Sed gratia tollens a culpa est res circumcisionis secundum quod 
circumcisio causa sine qua non, et causa etiam disponens ad eius effi- 
caciam tollendo quod est impedimentum ex parte carnis, sive diminuendo. 
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Unde opus operatum in circumcisione non tollit culpam, sed sola gratia, 200 
quae tamen non est sine circumcisione. Gratia autem tollens culpam et 
promovens in bonum, est res sacramentorum Novae Legis, quia sunt 
causa illius sine qua non, et causa disponens ad eius efficaciam simpliciter, 
quia diminuunt incentivum ex parte animae sive pronitatem, et ex parte 
carnis. Et ideo disponunt ut gratia complete sit in sua efficacia in ipso 205 
suscipiente. 

Quare autem huiusmodi dispositio facta est per sacramenta, dictum 
est superius, quia hoc fuit ex dispensatione divinae iustitiae cum miseri- 
cordia. Res autem quam simpliciter efficiunt est characterizatio vel 
ornatus quidam in animabus. 210 


Quaeritur secundo utrum sacramenta Novae Legis efficiunt gratiam 
disponendo, non efficiendo ? 

Videtur quod non. 

Quia aliquando disponitur anima ad gratiam mediante libero ar- 
bitrio, sicut per modum affectus vel cognitionis. Quando autem non sic 215 
disponitur, oportet quod sit dispositio illa per influentiam alicujus supra 
naturam. Sed anima in sacramentis non disponitur primo modo. Unde non 
fit huiusmodi dispositio animae ad gratiam in sacramentis mediante 
libero arbitrio. Ergo, oportet quod per influentiam alicujus supra 
naturam. Nihil enim tale nisi gratia. Ergo oportet quod gratia disponat 220 
animam in sacramentis. Sed gratia illa non influit a sacramentis, immo 
ab exteriori fluit, quia a Deo. Ergo, anima suscipiens sacramenta dis- 
ponitur ab exteriori sive ab aliquo extra sacramenta, et non ab ipsis 
sacramentis. Ergo, sacramenta non disponunt animam ad gratiam, immo 
gratia ipsa quae fluit ab extrinseco. Non ergo efficiunt gratiam disponendo. 22 


oO 


Tertio quaeritur in quo est illud quod animam sanctificat, scilicet 
gratia in ministerio sacramentorum ? 

Quod autem sit in ipsis sacramentis materialibus videtur: 

Dicit enim Glossa Augustini super illud Ps., ‘Posuit tenebras lati- 
bulum suum,’ ‘‘Sic posuit tenebras, id est obscuritatem sacramentorum, 230 
in quibus Christus latet;” latuit enim divinitas in carne, remissio pecca- 
torum in baptismo, Christus in altari sub sacramento panis. Sed constat 
quod non latet remissio peccatorum in baptismo quantum ad causam 
suam. Igitur, cum causa remissionis sit gratia, manifestum est quod 
gratia ipsa latet, et est in sacramentis ipsis materialibus. 235 

Item, Hugo dicit quod quinque sunt in distributione sacramentorum 
distincta, scilicet Deus medicus, homo aegrotus, sacerdos minister, vas 
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sacramentum, gratia antidotum. Sed dicitur vas ratione qua continet 
gratiam qua sanatur aegrotus. Igitur gratia est in sacramentis materiali- 
bus. 

Item, aqua vel aliud materiale est capax divinae essentiae, quae 
incomparabiliter nobilior est quam gratia; igitur, videtur quod sit capax 
gratiae quia quod est capax nobilioris est capax minus nobilis. 

Contra. Gratia est medium inter gloriam et naturam. Unde nulla 
natura est susceptibilis gratiae quae non sit perfectibilis gloria. Sed 
materialia in sacramentis non sunt perfectibilia gloria. Igitur, non sunt 
gratiae susceptibilia. 

Quod concedimus dicentes quod gratia non est in aliquo ut in sub- 
iecto nisi in creatura rational. 

Ad quod obicitur quod remissio peccatorum latet in baptismo, 
dicendum quod illa latentia est signati sub signo, vel etiam potest esse 
ista latentia quantum ad peccata venialia quaedam sicut effectus sub 
causa. 

Ad aliud dicendum quod sacramenta non dicuntur vasa gratiae, 
quia in illis sit gratia sicut accidens in subiecto vel sicut aliquid quod 
actualiter continetur in alio secundum esse suum, sed sub similitudine, 
quia quod continetur in vase non est de proprio vasis, sed quasi extraneum 
quantum ad substantiam. Nihilominus transfunditur mediante vase. 
Similiter gratia sanans quae est medicina spiritualis non est de substantia 
sacramentorum, licet aliquo modo contenta in illis et transfusa per illa. 
Unde Hugo: “Si vasa sint spiritualis gratiae sacramenta, non ex suo 
sanant, quia vasa aegrotum non sanant, sed medicina.’’ Unde ratione 
qua gratia quodam modo transfunditur per virtutem sacramentorum 
dicitur quod sunt vasa gratiae quia continent quodam modo virtualiter 
gratiam et transfundunt. 

Ad quod obicitur quod quodlibet materiale est capax divinae essen- 
tiae etc., dicendum quod plus est capere gratiam quam essentiam Dei, 
quia plus est capere utrumque quam alterum, quia quod est capax 
gratiae Dei est capax essentiae, et capacitas gratiae addit gradum 
excellentiorem capacitati essentiae. Unde licet essentia nobilior sit quam 
ipsa gratia in se, tamen capacitas essentiae non tantam dicit nobilitatem 
ex parte capacitatis quantam dicit capacitas gratiae, quae utrumque 
ponit. Capacitas enim gratiae addit gradum excellentiorem super capaci- 
tatem essentiae. Ideo plus est capere gratiam quam essentiam Dei. 

Si obiciatur quod similiter est in speciebus panis et vini, dicendum 
quod non est verum, quia secundum quod ibi sunt sortitae modum 
essendi nobiliorem modo proprio, quia modus essendi per se qui substantiae 
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proprius est; ad hoc est, quod cum divina potentia in tribus maxime sit 
evidens, scilicet in creando aliquid ex nihilo, et in producendo aliquid 
quod est in nihilum, et in transsubstantiando unum omnino in aliud, 
non manente subiecto transmutationis. Duo inveniuntur completa ab 
eo, scilicet creatio et transsubstantiatio, tertium nusquam, Quare? 
Quia in huiusmodi immensitas potentiae derogaret infinitae bonitati 
et sapientiae, quia contra divinam bonitatem esset, si subtraheret se 
omnino ab aliquo quod est, ita ut omnino cederet in non ens, quia sicut 
dicit Dionysius ‘bonum est sui diffusivum.’ Similiter contra divinam 
sapientiam, quia cuncta condidit in ordine universi; sic aliquid enim 
deperiret pulchritudini universi. Similiter ergo quia fieret derogatio 
divinae sapientiae et bonitati, si gratia esset in aliquo alio subiecto 
quam in rationali natura, secundum quod dictum est. Ideo dicimus quod 
non est gratia, nec potest esse in elementis materialibus ut in subiecto. 
Similiter etiam dico quod corpus Christi verum non est in illis speciebus 
ut in subiecto, immo sunt ibi accidentia praeter subiectum; unde, non 
est 1bi subiectum. Sic ergo patet responsio ad istam rationem. Item, 
facere quod gratia esset in aliquo subiecto quam in natura rationali hoc 
est redigere gratiam in purum nihil, quia hoc est contra divinam boni- 
tatem et sapientiam. Cum enim gratia solum ibi nata sit esse, ut dictum 
est, et non in alio, dicere gratiam esse in alio, hoc est omnino ipsam in 
nihilum redigere. 


Quarto quaeritur cum dictum sit sacramentum habere virtutem 
disponentem ad gloriam, in quo est illa virtus disponens et characterizans 
sicut in subiecto, quia virtus illa est accidens, igitur est in aliquo ut in 
subiecto. Sed non potest esse in illis materialibus, quae in sacramento 
percipiuntur. Quod sic patet. 

Nulla substantia spiritualis potest recipere formam corporalem 
corporaliter. Igitur eadem ratione nec aliqua substantia corporalis potest 
recipere aliquam formam spiritualem spiritualiter. Sed omne quod 
recipitur in aliquo recipitur per modum recipientis, non recepti. Igitur, 
cum modus corporis sit recipere corporaliter, nulla forma recipitur a 
corpore spiritualiter, sed corporaliter; igitur nulla forma spiritualis 
potest esse in corpore sicut in subiecto. Sed virtus ista disponens sive 
characterizans est spiritualis. Ergo non potest esse in corpore ut in 
subiecto; ergo, non est in elementis illis materialibus ut in subiecto. 

Item, omnis forma est una in uno subiecto. Ergo virtus illa cum sit 
una aut erit in verbo sanctificante elementum, aut in elemento, et 
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Respondeo. Quod virtus illa est in ipsis materialibus, non in elemento 
solum, neque in verbo solum, sed in illis simul cum actu exercito, scilicet 
in mersione sive in unctione. Unde haec omnia simul in uno effectu 
concurrunt, scilicet verbum, elementum, operatio. Et dico quod sicut 
in adamante est virtus a tota specie, nec solum a natura ignis vel aquae, 
etc., sed a tota natura sive specie, similiter dico in proposito. 

Videmus enim in ipsis materialibus aliquando quod quaedam virtus 
dicitur esse a tota specie, sicut virtus illa qua adamans attrahit ferrum, 
quia hoc est ex virtute consequente speciem, non virtute ignis vel terrae 
vel huiusmodi. Quaedam autem alia virtus est quae non dicitur esse a 
tota specie, sed sortitur esse ab aliquo principio subiecti sicut ex parte 
materiae vel ex parte formae. 

Notandum quod corruptio originalis est in carne per modum paenae. 
Cum autem infunditur anima corpori in infusione ipsius animae fit a 
carne in anima transfusio huius corruptionis, et est in anima per modum 
culpae, in carne autem a qua transfunditur in anima per modum paenae. 
Unde videmus quod in operibus iustitiae quando aliquid transfunditur 
in aliud, non oportet quod eodem modo sit in eo a quo transfunditur et 
in quo; unde culpa non est in carne nisi causaliter; in anima autem est 
sicut in subiecto. Similiter hic, licet ita sit quod per huiusmodi sacramenta 
sit transfusio gratiae ad animam, quia gratia est in ipsa anima formaliter, 
causaliter est in sacramentis. Et bene tenet hoc exemplum, quia ex 
dispensatione divinae iustitae est, ut diximus, quod mediantibus sacra- 
mentis transfunditur gratia ad animam. Ideo dicimus quod ipsa gratia 
est in ipsa anima, sicut in subiecto, quia est in ipsa formaliter et infor- 
mans ipsam, in sacramentis autem est causaliter solum, et non sicut in 
subiecto. De hac autem virtute disponente animam et characterizante 
dicimus quod virtus illa non est gratia gratum faciens, immo est quoddam 
donum gratuitum, scilicet gratis datum. Si ergo diceremus illam virtutem 
disponentem esse gratiam, sic diceremus ipsam esse in anima. Sed dicendo 
illam esse quoddam donum gratis datum sive gratuitum disponens, 
sicut dictum est, et datum ipsis elementis, sic dicimus quod est in illis 
quae concurrunt ad esse et efficaciam sacramenti, sicut in subiecto, 
sicut diximus. Et hoc modo loquimur nos de ipsa, et collata est mira- 
biliter ipsis sacramentis. 


KILIAN F. Lyncu, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 
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THE CHANCELLOR AND JEANNE D’ARC 
FEBRUARY—JULY, A. D. 1429 


Se in 1956, of a rare black-letter volume in Latin, printed in 
1484 at Cologne, Germany, led to the suspicion that for five cen- 
turies the true opinion about Jeanne d’Arc, rendered in March, 1429, 
by John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, had been hidden 
from historians. 

Collation of later editions and study of the sources used by historians 
ever since, forced the conclusion that a substitution had been contrived 
in 1429, by the machinations of politicians. 

These politicians, inimical to Chancellor Gerson and to La Pucelle, 
were partisans of England and of Burgundy, bent on crowning as King 
of France, the infant King Henry VI of England. 

It is, literally, a ‘cloak-and-dagger story,’ for Gerson, loyal to the 
cause of Charles VII of France, wrote his opinion in 1429 as an exile in 
Lyons, threatened with assassination by the Burgundians. Jeanne d’Arc, 
finally captured by Burgundians, sold to the English, was burned at the 
stake in Rouen, May 30, 1431. 

Here follows the story of the Chancellor and the Maid. 


i 


The politics of the Fifteenth Century in Europe were as complex in 
dynastic allegiances as ideological loyalties of the Twentieth.! 

Mediaeval government was based on ‘the divine right of kingship,’ 
rather than on ‘the consent of the governed.’ Succession of rule was 
upheld by force of arms, instead of by self-determination with ballot 
or plebiscite. Powerpolitics revolved around royal marriages. England, 
pent in her island, time and again arranged marriages that would unite 
royal blood-lines for continental alliances. Henry V_ (1387—1422), 
dreamed of winning France as preliminary to leading a crusade to build 
again the walls of Jerusalem. He found the ambitious Duke of Burgundy 


1 Ernest Lavisse: Histoire de France, Paris, 1911: IV, pt. 2, p. 8. “We 
cannot make any of these characters ‘the villain’ of this historical drama. 
Take the Duke of Bedford, John of Lancaster. In his own estimation he was 
a patriot, fighting for ‘the divine right of kingship’ for the baby king of 
England, Henry VI.” (Tr.) 
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an eager ally. Burgundy made himself master of Paris and of the insane 
king, Charles VI (1369—1422) and negotiated the Treaty of Troyes, 
May 21, 1420, by which Henry V espoused Catherine of France and was 
recognized as heir to the crown of France. 

In a matter of months, both Henry V and Charles VI were dead. 
The French king left an heir, the Dauphin (1403—1461) later Charles VII. 
The English king also left an heir, the infant Henry VI of England 
(142I—1471). 

John Gerson (1363—1431), Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
opponent of the Burgundian policies, in 1420 was living in exile in Lyons, 
France, avowed target for assassination. Many University professors 
were also in exile at Poitiers, France, loyal to Charles VII. In that same 
year of 1420, Jeanne d’Arc (1412 ?—1431) was a child in Domremy, eight 
or nine years old, hearing the discussions of her elders over the civil war, 
complicated by foreign invaders in her country. 

On the home side was the Armagnac party, those Frenchmen loyal 
to the house of Valois, ready to risk homes, fortunes and lives to uphold 
the lineal right of Charles VII as ruler of a unified France. 

On the opposite side, English men allied with the House of Burgundy, 
included such historic names as Talbot, the Duke of Bedford and Car- 
dinal Beauvais, uncle to the baby Henry VI. They fought to crown the 
infant king of France in Notre Dame Cathedral. Ironically, they achieved 
this only in 1431, after Jeanne d’Arc was burned at the stake in Rouen. 


Catalyst between the opposing parties was Jeanne, born of country 
stock in Domremy in the province of Lorraine. A World War I Marshall 
of France, Ferdinand Foch, would hail her five centuries later as ‘“‘un 
grand chef de guerre.’’? An English university professor would write 
that “‘the wonderful mission of the Maid of Orleans taught Frenchmen 
that France was France and England England,’’? 4 


The Burgundian and English opinion of the Maid of Orleans can be 
realized in Shakespeare’s Henry VI, written in 1591, in which Talbot 
calls the Maid “‘Pucelle, that witch, that damned Sorceress’? while the 
Duke of Burgundy addresses her as “‘vile fiend and shameless courtesan” 
and the Duke of York styles her “fell banning hag, enchantress... foul 
accursed minister of hell.” 


2 L’Académie francaise: Jeanne d’Arc, Paris, 1929, p. Io. 

8 T. F. Tout: France and England: theiy relations in the middle ages, 
London, 1922, p. 147. 

4 The Cambridge Mediaeval History; Cambridge, England, 1936, viii, 
652: ‘The military side of Joan’s activity was appreciable.” 
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The dilemma of one man’s conscience was atrophying France’s unity 
in the 1420’s. Charles VII was a victim of psychical trauma. His flighty 
mother, Isabelle of Bavaria, had allowed the Burgundians to put about 
the rumor that he wasa bastard.® Charles could not find out the truth, but 
until he knew the truth, he could not conscientiously fight for the crown. 


It was this dilemma that Jeanne d’Arc came to resolve, and it was 
John Gerson to whom Charles VII would naturally turn for substantia- 
tion of her mission. We know today the outcome; how eventually the 
English, as Jeanne had prophesied, were expelled from the soil of France; 
how the Duke of Burgundy rendered allegiance finally to Charles VIT; 
how France was again a nation. Neither Gerson nor La Pucelle lived to 
see that day, though both had been instrumental in bringing it to pass. 


II 


There could be no greater contrast, in 1429, than between the young 
girl from Lorraine and the sixty-six-year-old scholar and Chancellor of 
the proud University of Paris.® 


Jean Charlier, born at Gerson, 1363, and thereafter called by the 
name of his natal place, was only fourteen when he won a coveted 
scholarship at the College of Navarre in Paris. Four years later, he had 
his licentiate in arts; in 1388 his bachelor’s degree in Bible studies; in 
1392 his licentiate in theology, and in 1394, he gained his doctorate four 
years in advance of the prescribed age. At the age of thirty-two he was 
chosen Chancellor of the University of Paris, by nomination of the Pope 
and of King Charles VI. 

As chancellor, he had an official residence and went clad in his 
doctor’s gown, barred with velvet and lined with fur in cold weather. 
He was also chancellor of Notre Dame Cathedral, where he officiated in 
the richest of vestments. He preached to the king and court in Sainte 
Chapelle. Twice he was deputed to preach in the presence of the Pope 
at Avignon. 

It was the era of the Great Western Schism and, as head of the 
acknowledged theological centre at University of Paris, Gerson could 


5 L’Académie frangaise: Jeanne d’Arc, p. 70: “Vabominable reine Isabeau 
avait déclavé ignominieusement que son fils Charles n’était pas issu des oeuvres 
du Rot, son mar.” 

6 Thomas Okey: The Story of Paris. London, 1925, p. 104: ‘“‘Richard 
de Bury, Bishop of Durham in his Philobiblon writes: O Holy God, what a 
mighty stream of joy made glad our hearts whenever we had leisure to visit 
Paris... There are delightful libraries .. . there are Academic meads shaken 
by the tramp of scholars... there, indeed, . . . unfastening our pursestrings, 
we scattered money with joyous hearts and purchased inestimable books.” 


18* 
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not escape the burning question of the times when three claimants 
contested for the triple tiara and nations backed their preferred candi- 
dates.’ 

Gerson was ever a man for peace, though never abandoning principle. 
In 1413, for instance, when Paris laid a tax upon the tax-exempt uni- 
versity, Gerson refused to pay it. Indignant collectors threatened 
his life, but although he could have invoked the protection of the king’s 
arms, he fled from his house and lay concealed in the rafters of Notre 
Dame cathedral, rather than provoke the shedding of blood. 

The next year he went, ex officio to plead at the Council of Constance 
for ending of the Schism. It was a Fifteenth Century effort comparable 
to the United Nations, in the Twentieth Century, to impose international 
peace. 

For years Gerson had sought to unify and reform the Catholic Church, 
even as he prayed for the unification of France. At Constance, his elo- 
quence was poured out to persuade the rival ‘popes’ to give up their 
claims, and his words carried conviction. John XXIII was deposed May 
15, 1415; Gregory XII resigned July 4 of that year; and Benedict XIII 
was deposed July 26, 1416. A conclave of cardinals and Council dele- 
gates elected Pope Martin V (Otto Colonna, d. 1431) on November 11, 
1416. 

Other issues kept Gerson and the rest in session for two years longer 
by the beautiful lake in Switzerland, crossroads of Europe. Gerson 
pleaded with the Council to condemn violent political assassinations. 
As early as July 19, 1404 he had appeared before the Parlement de Paris 
to urge conviction of the Duke of Savoisy for a riot and profanation of 
the Church of Ste. Catharine. In 1407 when the bravados of Jean Sans 
Peur, Duke of Burgundy, slew Louis, Duc d’Orleans in Paris, Gerson 
began a campaign, carried to the Council of Constance itself, for a 
censure on such political violence. 


This had earned him the rabid enmity of the Burgundians. It was 
openly said in Constance that, did Gerson return to his substantial 
revenues and residence at Paris, he would be murdered. 


It was by no means cowardly fear of pain or death that led Gerson 
to go into exile, at the close of the Council of Constance. Pope Martin V 
was favorable to his continuance as Chancellor of the University at 


7 A. Prosper Faugére: Eloge de Jean Gerson, Paris, 1838, p. 34. ‘Quel 
spectacle pour le monde chrétien que celui de ces trois pontifes, semblables 
aux soldats romains au jour de la passion, se disputaient les lambeaux de 
la tunique du Christ! ... (au) concile de Constance... Gerson y parfit 
comme l’ambassadeur du roi, de l’université et du diocése de Sens.’’ 
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Paris. However, the Burgundians were in control there, soon to open the 
gates to their English allies. Nothing would suit the Burgundian faction 
better than to ‘liquidate’ Gerson and have a tool of their own named as 
Chancellor. That satisfaction Gerson would not give them. 

Leaving Constance, in pilgrim garb, he toured monasteries in Ger- 
many, finally arrived et Vienna where Emperor Sigismund promptly 
offered to make him Chancellor of the University of Vienna. There was 
precedent. In 1382 two of Gerson’s onetime professors and later friends, 
Henry of Langenstein (called of Hassia), and Henry of Oyta, had left 
Paris for the new University of Vienna and had attained fame and 
honorable treatment. Both were dead when Gerson reached Vienna, but 
their memory was still green. 

However Gerson declined the Emporor’s flattering offer. First and 
foremost, he was a patriot, a Frenchman, a French priest. Three of his 
own brothers had become monks of the Celestine (Benedictine) Order 
in France; his nephew Thomas was a priest, too, a canon of Sainte 
Chapelle, the royal chapel at Paris.® 

In 1419 Gerson received the news that Jean Sans Peur, his bitter 
Burgundian foe, had been murdered in Montereau. He felt it safe to enter 
France again, but not to return yet to the University. He settled, in- 
stead, at Lyons, where his brother was Prior Jean of the Celestine monas- 
tery. For ten years he tarried there, hoping to return to Paris, never 
resigning his office as Chancellor.® He was in touch with Charles VII who, 
at one time sent him two hundred pounds; again asked him to compose a 
treatise for the education of the little son of Charles VII, the future 
Louis. XI.% 

Gerson occupied the ten years of exile in teaching catechism to the 
children of Lyons, and in writing spiritual works of great beauty. 


III 


Meanwhile, in the same ten years 1419—1429, at Domremy in 
Lorraine, while the English extended their occupation to almost half 
of north-western France, and the Burgundians held sway in the Low 
Countries and Burgundy and Paris, Jeanne d’Arc was growing from 
childhood to adolescence. 


8 Anna Louise Masson: Jean Gerson, Lyons, 1893, p. 342. Thomas was 
still hving in 1440, after his uncle’s death. 

® Connolly, p. 191 “‘the office of Chancellor was not until May 28, 1431... 
filled by John Chuffart’’ (two years after Gerson’s death). 

10 Opera Gersonit, Cologne, 1484. IV, clxvili. Tvactatus de considerationi- 
bus quas debeat habeve princeps. claro eruditori et confessori serenissimi 
principis domini Karoli septimi gratia dei francorum regis. 
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Never a day’s schooling did she have. At her Trial in 1431 she told 
her inquisitors that she “knew neither A nor B.”’ Her pious mother had 
taught her verbally the Credo, the Pater and the Ave. The parish priest 
or peregrinating friars prepared her to hear Mass devoutly, to make a 
good confession, to receive Holy Communion. 

What her playmates or the villagers did not suspect was her interior 
life, her experiences of seeing apparitions of St. Michael, and Stes, 
Margaret and Catherine. Her Voices, as she called them, indoctrinated 
her in love of God and the will to serve Him in her virginity and obe- 
dience. Finally the Voices told her that she was to save France. In 1428 
she made the first attempt, journeying to Vaucouleurs where men 
laughed at her. The next year, steeled by the repetition of her Voices, 
she tried again and this time she convinced a rugged old captain-of-arms, 
Robert de Baudricourt. Domremy and Vaucouleurs were a month’s 
journey from Lyons; it is doubtful that Jean Gerson ever heard of the 
seventeen-year-old-girl in coarse red homespun, until she arrived on 
March sixth, 1429 at the court of Charles VII in Chinon. 

De Baudricourt had enough faith in her self-proclaimed mission to 
send her to the king; he had enough knowledge of the unsafe roads of 
war-torn France to change her red homespun skirts for a suit of armor, 
to cut her hair like a man-at-arms, to mount her on horseback, and to 
assign a small bodyguard to ride with her. The journey from Lorraine 
to Chinon took eleven days. 

Jeanne d’Arc dawned on war-weary, impoverished France like a 
meteor in the skies; but it was an age that believed in witchcraft. People 
questioned, discussed, argued, whether she was a virgin sent by God to 
hopeless souls, or a witch from the Devil himself, equipped with tempting 
promises. 

Once she had recognized Charles VII, disguised among his courtiers, 
and had whispered to him, in private interview, that God had sent her 
to assure him of his legitimacy for the throne, the yet-uncrowned king 
found this slender girl in armor with cropped hair, electrifying. Yet, a 
devout Catholic, Charles sought authoritative assurance that he was 
not carried away by wishful thinking. He convoked, at Poitiers, a com- 
mission of the most highly qualified clergy available.4! Most of them had 
once been students under John Gerson, some were professors of his 
faculty at Paris, now gathered in exile close to Charles VII rather than 
stultify themselves by serving the English in Paris. They were a Uni- 


1 cf. Gabriel Hanotaux: Jeanne d’Arc, Paris, 1911, p. 140, for the names 
and offices of the Poitiers clergy. 
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versity-in-exile such as the Twentieth Century saw in scholars who would 
not serve Nazi or Fascist ideologies. 


It is known that they examined Jeanne d’Arc exhaustively, for some 
three weeks. They even sent delegates to Domremy to check on her past 
life. A committee of women was appointed to ascertain her virginity. 
But no records have survived. If records were kept, they have perished. 
In 1456, at the judicial enquiry for Rehabilitation of La Pucelle, it was 
testified that the commission had found nothing against Jeanne d’Arc’s 
reputation or person. 


Those who scoff at divine inspiration as guiding or motivating the 
Maid of Orleans have had their fling at the king and his commission. 
“It was a great bench... of holy hair-splitters and phrase-mongers... 
The rats were devouring the house, but instead of examining the cat’s 
teeth and claws, they only concerned themselves to find out if it was a 
holy cat. If it was a pious cat, a moral cat, all right, never mind about 
the other capacities; they were of no consequence.” 


IV 


It is tempting to speculate whether someone at Chinon, when Char- 
les VII proposed to submit La Pucelle’s good faith to the theologians, 
suggested invoking the greatest theologian of the day, the Doctor christi- 
anissimus, aS they styled him then, John Gerson. 


No documentation has turned up in five centuries to support such 
a thought, but it is not implausible, nor impossible. Charles VII and 
many around him had been in communication with Gerson at Lyons a 
short time previous, requesting him to write out counsels for the educa- 
tion of the king’s son, young Louis.’* There were no Burgundian nor 
English troops between Chinon and Poitiers down the Rhone valley to 
Lyons. 

There were but four months in which Gerson and Jeanne d’Arc 
might have met, from February to July. Gerson died on July 12, 14209, 
rather suddenly, being engaged in writing his work on the Song of Solo- 
mon, — the Canticle of Canticles, — almost to his last day.}4 


This present treatise is confined to the events of those four months 
of 1429 in which Gerson wrote one treatise pronouncing that the Maid, 


12 Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens): Recollections of Joan of Arc, Harper 
CORBLOS ENG YeneSOO) VOlLEInn pr kOO: 

13 Cf. Gerson, Opera, Vol. IV Cologne, 1484: folio o verso. Tvactatus de 
considerationibus quas debeat habere princips: appears in close proximity to 
the treatise on Jeanne d’Arc in the same volume. 

14 Cf. Ellies Du Pin: Opera Gersoni, IV, col. 82, B. 
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in his opinion, was of good life, truly inspired by God, and that her 
leadership should be honored by king and people. This is the forgotten 
work, here referred to as De Quadam Puella which is the occasion of this 


study. 
Someone — and through the centuries many have said that the 
someone was John Gerson, — wrote another treatise, vaguely to the 


same purport but of quite different style, which was eagerly sized upon 
and circulated widely by the Burgundian faction remaining at University 
of Paris, for the purpose of refuting it, and delating Gerson and Jeanne 
d’Arc to Rome. This second treatise is hereafter termed De Mirabili 
Victoria. The text of both will be found in the Appendices to this 
study, for those readers who wish to make their own comparison. 


Before plunging into the textual study of the two Latin treatises 
attributed to Gerson on the subject of La Pucelle, let us return briefly 
to the Poitiers enquiry for certain points that might serve for inference 
whether or no Gerson and the Maid met at Poitiers. 


First let us recall that Gerson had been in his grave at Lyons more 
than a year before Jeanne d’Arc, captured at Compiégne, sold for ten 
thousand livres to the English, put on trial at Rouen before the Bishop 
of Beauvais and University of Paris professors in the pay of the English, 
was finally burnt at the stake May 30, 1431.1° 

In the record of the 1431 trial!® it is touching to read how, again and 
again, she said to her persecutors, “It is written in the record at Poitiers.”’ 
As the record has not come down to posterity we cannot read it, but 
there is no doubt that Jeanne d’Arc knew that a record had been 
written of her testimony there. 

It is written, too, in the minutes of the Rouen Trial of 1431, how this 
unlettered girl of nineteen, denied advocate or defender, replied to her 
tormenters on difficult theological distinctions in words that might have 
been Gerson’s own; in words that he had himself written and spoken in 
life. 

“To which Pope do you appeal?’’ scoffed her judges. 

“Is there more than one?”’ she shot back. ““To the Pope in Rome, of 
course,” 

18 By coincidence, since canonization as St. Joan of Arc, May 16, 1920, 
by Pope Benedict XV, her official feast of May 30 is kept in the United 
States of America as a national holiday in honor of those who gave their 
lives in war for the nation. 

16 In French: Jules Quicherat: Procés de condamnation et de réhabilita- 


tion de Jeanne d’Arc, Paris, 1841—49, vol. In English: William Barrett: 
The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc, N. Y., 1932. 


\ 
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Cunningly, like Annas and Caiphas of old, the men determined to 
find her guilty, sought to entrap her 

“Will you accept the verdict of the Church?”’ they asked. 

It must have galled the University men from Paris who had thrown 
off Gerson’s rule to accept English gold, when the brave Maid tossed 
back in their teeth the same distinction that Gerson had made at the 
Council of Constance. 

“Indeed, there are two churches. One is composed of all Christians 
and has Jesus Christ as its Head. The other talks only of territories, of 
money, of possessions, of lordship, of hierarchy and thinks little of how 
it goes here below.’’!7 

Then she went on to say that she had come to the King of France 
in God’s name and in the names of the Blessed Virgin and of all the 
blessed Saints in Paradise and of the Church victorious above and to 
that Church she submitted.1§ 

It is significant that when John Gerson took pen in hand to write 
his opinion about this same Jeanne d’Arc that the first words run: “Ad 
gloriam benedicte trinitatis, glorioseque semper virginis det matris ac totius 
curte celestis.’’19 

Careful study of De Quadam Puella leads to internal evidence that it 
was probably written in late March or early April, 1429, while the Poi- 
tiers commission of clergy was in session and before the French troops 
had set out for Orleans. Every fact and description, such as of the Maid’s 
virginity, her armor, her cropped hair, her steed, and her banner are 
matters of eye-witness testimony in those weeks at Poitiers. Of the later 
finding of a sword, by her direction, at the shrine of Ste. Catherine, no 
mention is made. Particularly significant is the statement that “‘when 
she takes off her armor, she resumes woman’s dress and is like an inno- 
cent lamb,” which certainly does not apply to La Pucelle in the field 
of battle, but is reasonable enough when living with the respectable 
matrons at Poitiers during the enquiry. 

The reader will note in the text of De Quadam Puella that in Gerson’s 
customary style, the opening paragraphs are in sermon-style, complete 
with a Biblical text. This is consistent with Gerson having either pre- 
pared it, at the request of a Poitiers messenger who came to Lyons, to 
be read at Poitiers; or that he wrote it out to deliver it in person at 
Poitiers. As the Poitiers records have never been found, it is impossible 


17 Hanotaux, supra, p. 416 (Tr.). 
18°Cf, Barrett: The Trial, p. 126: 
19 Opera Gersonii, Cologne, 1484, IV, folio Clxxii verso. 
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to determine which course was taken; but the entire discourse reads as 
though prepared for oral delivery by a priest who had been teaching 
and preaching with great acclaim for forty odd years. 

On the contrary, De Mirabili Victoria discards the devout dedication, 
the Biblical text and the little homiletic comparison, and begins abruptly 
Praesupponendum est etc. It omits the poetical description of the Maid, 
and picks out for mention and argument the very points on which the 
Paris theologians at the Rouen Trial would find her guilty of heresy 
and witchcraft —- that is, her cropped hair and men’s dress, and her 
prophecies. In the ending of De Quadam Puella, Gerson had mentioned 
these very points as charges adversaries might bring, and had supplied 
confutation. 

V 

Immediately after the death of John Gerson, in places as far removed 
from Lyons as Venice, arose a common rumor and belief that this great 
spiritual writer had been the author of a spiritual classic beloved to our 
own day as The Imitation of Christ. With the invention of printing, 
many editions were brought out in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
bearing Gerson’s name on the title page or in incipit.?° 

Scholars in the past five centuries have returned the honor to Thomas 
a Kempis but the early attribution to Gerson testifies to the contem- 
porary opinion of him as a writer on theological and spiritual subjects. 

Noteworthy in connection with this present study of Gerson’s 
article on Jeanne d’Arc, is the fact that the first printed collection of 
Gerson’s Opera contains not the least mention of The Imitation of Christ. 
Moreover treatises, by Henry of Hassia, Henry of Oyta, William (Nico- 
las) of Orem, and Gerard Groot, although included in Volume IV are 
specifically ascribed to the true authors. A reasonable explanation of 
these treatises being included is that Gerson had had them at hand in 
early 1429, when preparing for Charles VII his counsels for the education 
of the young prince. Henry of Hessen and Henry of Oyta had been 
teachers and friends of Gerson’s. They either sent him copies of their 
treatises, or he obtained them when he visited Vienna. The subjects are 
appropriate to the education of a future ruler, as the two Henry’s wrote 
on the legal and moral law of Contracts, while William of Orem and 
‘magister Gerard Groot’ were pleading for a sound currency as a duty 
of a king to his people. 

20 B. F. DeCosta: From Canterbury to Rome. N.Y. 1922, p. 343. At 
Mount Carmel, 1896... ““The monks... showed us through ... the exten- 


sive library ... and a fine old edition of The Imitation of Christ with a title 
page assigning the authorship to Chancellor Gerson.”’ 
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Both Prior John of the Celestine monastery who, presumably collected 
the papers of his brother, the Chancellor; and Johann Koelhoff, the 
printer of Cologne who published them, scrupulously differentiated the 
four as not being the work of Gerson. There may, however, be a chrono- 
logical significance in the fact that in Volume IV, the four immediately 
follow Gerson’s article on Jeanne d’Arc, De Quadam Puella, as though 
the manuscripts had lain in proximity when Gerson died. Interpolated 
between Gherard’s Opinio per additibus emptis pro pecunia ad vitam is 
a short study by Gerson himself beginning Incipit prohemium magistri 
Johannis Garson eximit sacre theologie professoris Cancellarii parisiensis 
De Contractibus, which implies that the Chancellor had been studying 
and summing up to his own satisfaction the work of his friends, Henry 
of Hessen and Henry of Oyta in early 1484.71 

This point has been brought out explicitly because it has direct 
bearing on the accuracy and probity of the Celestine monks in whose 
custody Gerson’s personal papers lay, at his death; and of the printer at 
Cologne who first published them. Both were scrupulous to label works 
not by Gerson and were in a position to verify manuscripts of which 
Gerson was the author. 

In Volume IV of the 1484 Cologne edition appears only the treatise 
De Quadam Puella, ascribed to Gerson, with Finit at the end, no date or 
place given. 

Comparison of bibliographies of editions of Gerson’s Opera, and of 
major works written about Gerson from Ellies Du Pin in 1706 to the 
present, would indicate that scholars and writers do not often appear 
to have access to Volume IV of the 1484 Cologne edition. There is good 
reason for this. 

The first three volumes, containing sermons, theological works and 
letters of Gerson, were printed and issued in 1483, by Johann Koelhoff 
the Elder at Cologne.** Volume IV is dated, in the colophon February 23, 
1484 and its contents represent a miscellany of subjects, presumably a 
collection of the latest manuscripts found in Gerson’s study at his death.?% 


21 Opera Gersonii, Cologne, 1484, Vol. IV, F. Clxxxv: De Contractibus... 
Henrici de Hassia; F. CCX Xiii De Contractibus ... Henry de Hoyta; 
F. CCiiii verso, Opinio ... magistri Gherardi Groet; I’. CCiiii (sic) Johannes 
Garson ... De contractibus; F. CClxviii verso, Tractatus ... Wilhelmi Orem. 

22 Cf. Pellechet; Hain-Copinger; Stilwell on imcunabula editions. 

28 Through the courtesy of Marcus A. McCorison, Keeper of Rare Books 
at Baker Library of Dartmouth College, it has been verified that Volume IV, 
Opera Gersonii, Cologne 1484 at Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bonaven- 
ture University, New York, has no missing pages. The colophon of the 
St. Bonaventure copy of Volume IV: Librorum ac tractatum doctoris 
consolatorii egregii viri Magistri Johannes gerson Chancellarii parisiensis 
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Book-selling in the early days of printing had not developed modern 
methods of distribution. It is obvious that Koelhoff did not circularize 
the purchasers of the first three volumes with news that Volume IV was 
at length available. Among incunabula, the 1484 Cologne edition of 
Volume IV is exceedingly rare. Authorities such as Hain, Pellichet, 
Potthast®4 and Stillwell list the Opera as in three volumes only, as a 
rule; or, occasionally with a Volume IV printed in 1502 at Strasburg by 
Martin Flach with the notation “edited by Matthew Schurer.”’ This 
Volume IV, incidentally, differs greatly from the 1484 Cologne VolumeIV 
and contains no treatise whatever on Jeanne d’Arc. 

By 1514, a new four-volume edition of the Opera Gersonit, brought 
out at Strasburg by Johannes Knoblauch, represents a complete re- 
arrangement, although obviously the editors were working from the 
Cologne editions of Volumes I—IV, because De Quadam Puella is trans- 
ferred to Volume II, (folio O verso), and has appended the heading 
“cuius editio Joanni deGerson ascribi sed magis apparet stilus Henrict 
de Gorckhem.”’ It also adds the three columns of text not found in the 
1484 edition, entitled De Mirabili Victoria. This same ascription and 
title is followed in the 1521 edition of the Opera Gersonii at Paris of Joa. 
Parvum et Franc. Regnault. The 1606 edition, edited by Edmund Richer 
at Paris is similar. 

Who was Henry of Gorckheim (or Gorrichem) ? He was, it seems a 
Dutchman born at Gorrichem not far from Rotterdam, in 1386; studied 
at the University of Paris but did not get his doctorate there, and, in 
1418 went to Cologne where he set up a school, a ‘gymnasium’ and was 
also a canon of the Basilica of St. Ursula. Hurter credits him with 
authorship of De Quadam Puella and gives the citation from Gersonii, 
opus IV, but oddly, seems to think Henry wrote against the Maid: in 
quo contra puellae aurelianensis missionem sententiam fert, which would 
imply that Hurter did not have the 1484 Cologne edition of Volume IV 
at hand.?® Hurter says that Henry died in 1431 at Cologne. Potthast is 
vague, giving no dates, implying that Henry was a Franciscan friar, and 
making no mention of his writing anything about the Maid of Orleans, 
although listing other works of a theological nature.?§ 


volumen quartum studiose elaboratorum per me Johannem Koelhoff de 


24 Cf. Potthast: vol. I, 504: ““Tom. 4 ist sehr selten u. fehlt meistenteils.”’ 

Stillwell identifies copies in only three American university libraries: 
Columbia, Dartmouth and St. Bonaventure. 

25 Hurter: Nomenclatoy Litterarius, I1, 801—803. 

Se Potthaste la 530: 
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If Henry of Gorrichem or Gorckheim spent more than a dozen 
years in Cologne, wrote treatises which had some currency, was canon 
of the great basilica, and head of a school, it would certainly seem that 
the scrupulous Cologne printer, Johann Koelhoff, could verify on the 
spot whether Henry or John Gerson was the author of the manuscript 
of De Quadam Puella, Certainly Koelhoff, in 1484 was in better position 
to ascertain the authorship than an editor of the 1514 edition at Stras- 
burg, where we first find De Quadam Puella characterized as: cuius 
editum magistro Joanni de Gerson ascribitur sed magis apparet stylus ma- 
gistyt Henrict de Gorckheim. This unfortified judgment, however, has 
been universally accepted in every later edition. 

It is too much to expect that most modern readers would wade 
through four folio volumes that Koelhoff printed in 1483 and 1484 at 
Cologne; yet any who do so would quickly realize that the style of De 
Quadam Puella is perfectly in consonance with Gerson’s sermons, in 
Latin or in mediaeval French. Its graphic touches of description, its 
sonorous composition, and, above all, its frequent and accurate quotation 
of the Old and the New Testament mark it as the work of a polished 
preacher. 

On the other hand, De Mirabili Victoria in all three categories 
differs strikingly. The description is barren; the composition jerky and 
polemic on questions of peculiar interest to the Parisian professors, such 
as the argument over relics of St. Denis and about the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. Classical allusions are dragged in by the 
heels, although Gerson was on record as having abandoned classical 
authors for the Scriptures and Fathers of the Church when he began the 
study of theology as a young man.?? Finally, the author of De Mirabili 
Victoria is careless in his few Scriptural citations and makes a laughable 
confusion over Jeanne d’Arc’s patron saints. 

The most telling argument for Gerson’s authorship of De Quadam 
Puella, from the chronological point of view, is as Sherlock Holmes said 
about a dog that did not bark, that in 1456 when the French judicial 
process for rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arc sat, with a captured copy of 
the Anglo-Burgundian Minutes of the Rouen Trial of 1431 before them, 
De Mirabili Victoria was introduced as the only treatise ascribed to 
Gerson.*8 

27 In his Dialogue with his sisters, Gerson mentions that, as a young 
collegian he read with pleasure ‘profane authors’ — Ovid, Juvenal, Terence, 
etc. — until St. Bonaventure’s Itinervarium Mentis in Deum turned his taste 


to higher things. 
28 Quicherat: Procés, iii, 289—306. 
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This cuts to the core of the query as to why there should exist two 
treatises, of which De Quadam Puella first appeared alone in the rare 
1484 Cologne edition, Volume IV; but in 1514, 1521, and subsequently, 
is characterized as: magis apparet stylus Henrict de Gorrichem, with 
De Mirabili Victoria tacked on as the work of Gerson. It is a fair pre- 
sumption that the editors of the 1514 and 1521 editions had found De 
Mirabili Victoria in the manuscripts of the University of Paris or the 
1456 Rehabilitation process. 

There it not only was solemnly affirmed to be the work of Gerson but 
had acquired a date: ‘‘at Lyons, May 14, 1429.” Faced by the discrep- 
ancy between the two, it is a fair presumption that the editors solved 
the problem by bringing in Henricus de Gorrichem as putative author 
of De Quadam Puella.*® 

John Gerson had been in his tomb at Lyons twenty-five years when 
tardy justice was done to the memory and deeds of Jeanne d’Arc; yet, 
thanks to the care of a mediaeval secretary, one more bit of evidence 
exists throwing doubt on Gerson’s authorship of De Mirabili Victoria. 
It was faithfully reproduced by Quicherat although, as the Nineteenth 
Century scholar was not working from the Cologne 1484 edition of the 
Opera, it slipped past without arousing suspicion. 

Here is the passage, as copied by Quicherat from Latin manuscript 
5970 in the Bibliotheque nationale: 

Ad satisfaciendum assignationt diet tpst procuratores exhibuerunt et 
produxerunt quandam litteram regis Angle signatam per magistrum 
Laurentium Calot, secretarium suum...; nec non quoddam papirum in 
quo dicebatur continert quoddam opus per magistrum Johannem de Jarson 
factum.°° 

The scribe particularly distinguishes between letters with the signa- 
ture of the English king’s secretary Calot, and “‘a certain paper said to 
contain a work (De Mirabili Victoria) made by John Gerson.” By 1456 
the Duke of Burgundy had sued for peace with Charles VII and men 
could dare to write truthfully. The only version at Paris in 1456 was 
De Mirabili Victoria as De Quadam Puella presumably still lay among 
the manuscripts at Lyons that the Celestine monks were gathering and 
preserving. Strange as it is to recall, the first printed book, the Guten- 


29 Ellies Du Pin, in his 1706 edition at Antwerp went even further. He 
repeats in Tome II that De Quadam Puella... magis apparet stylus Henrici 
de Gorckheim,; and, after printing De Mivabili Victoria comments: etiam 
Gersonio perperam ascriptum, thus denying authorship of either treatise to 
Chancellor Gerson. 

30 Procés-verbal du 5 juin, 1456, Procés de réhabilitation; Quicherat: 
Procés V, 443. 
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berg Bible had not yet come off the press in Mainz in Germany. No one 
in Paris, or Lyons, in early Spring of 1456, could envision the multi- 
plication of the written word soon to dawn. 

Thus, in the Latin manuscript of the Trial and Rehabilitation in 
1456 De Miurabili Victoria*! was introduced in the form commonly 
accepted thereafter for five centuries: Et primo incipit opusculum 
magistrt Johannis de Jarsone, cancellarit Paristensis, super facto Puellae 
antedictae, editum Lugdunit anno Domini mccccxxix die xiv matt, quae 
fuit vigilia Pentecostes post signum habitum Aurelianis in depulsione 
obsidiomis Anglicanae. 

Quicherat adds, in a footnote, the mistaken thought that ‘7 est 
bien probable que c'est le dernier écrit sorti de plume de Gerson, mort le 12 
juallet de la méme année.’’* Into this error, Connolly also falls.*3 

Monnoyeur cites a Latin manuscript 76, Amiens: Lugdunt Aurelianis 
in depulstone obsidionts anglicane, actum est a famosissimo et solemnissimo 
theologie professore mag. Johanne Garson canc. super facto puelle et cre- 
dulitate sibt praestanda’’ as the heading given another manuscript copy 
of De Mirabili Victoria. It does not seem to have impressed any one 
that nowhere in De Mirabili Victoria’s text occurs the name of Orleans 
or mention of the raising of the siege there by Jeanne d’Arc on May 8, 
14209. 

That Quicherat’s assumption of De Mirabili Victoria being the last 
work of Gerson’s pen is incorrect, appears from the epitaph on Gerson 
written by the brother who had been his companion at Lyons for ten 
years: 

Complevit iste doctor elevatus hoc opus egregium Super Cantica canti- 
corum apud Lugdunum Galliae a.d. 1429, die sabbati IX mensis Juli. 
Duodecimo vero die eiusdem mensis, anno aetatis suae LXVI, inter verba 
ovations, spiritum Deum devote reddidit.*4 

Certainly Prior John of the Celestines at Lyons had personal knowl- 
edge of what Chancellor Gerson completed writing on the Song of 
Solomon in July, 1429, three days before his death, July 12, 1429. If 
the University of Paris faction knew nothing of Super Cantica canti- 


31 Barrett; The Trial, p.ix: “It seems likely that this was Pierre Cau- 
chon’s copy.” (which was destroyed later by order of the Rehabilitation 
commission.) 

e@Onuicherat. lilly 23: 

83 Connolly, p.195. “In his retreat in Lyons, Gerson learned of the 
judgment which some at the University passed upon the conduct of Joan 
and, in May, 1429, he undertook her defense . . . it is possible that it was the 
last writing he produced.” 

$4 Ellies Du Pin, Opera Gersonii, IV, col. 82. 
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corum, it is equally probable that they did not know of the manuscript 
at Lyons of De Quadam Puella. At least they did not know of it until 
Johann Koelhoff printed in 1484 at Cologne Volume IV of the Ofera. 
Then ensued the attribution, in 1514 and 1521, of this inconvenient 
version to Henry of Gorrichem!3* 

Detective work, through the mists and shadows of five centuries 
must inevitably be speculative, but there is considerable evidence in 
America on which reasoning may be based. Undoubtedly, in France, 
where more mediaeval manuscripts are available, scholars might pursue 
the question to the original sources. It is our hope that this small treatise 
may lead them to undertake the task. 

By 1950, research and improved communication had made available 
facts not accessible to the newly invented printing plants and their 
staff-editors of four centuries ago. 

To begin with, it is extremely unlikely that John Gerson, on May 14, 
1429 at Lyons could have had news of the raising of the siege of Orleans 
under the leadership of La Pucelle on May 8th. It is a fact that the 
English, fleeing for their lives over territory that they held, did not get 
the news to Paris until May roth;3® two days, with all haste and every 
advantage, for a journey of roughly thirty miles. Lyons, on the contrary, 
lay more than two hundred miles from Orleans, some of it through 
contested territory and all of it in the rugged terrain of the mountainous 
watershed between the Loire and Rhone rivers. It was early Spring when 
rivers would be in flood, roads deep in mud. At thirty miles a day, an 
improbable distance for a horse and rider,*?7 a week would be nearer the 
time required. Yet, according to the date ascribed to De Mirabili Vic- 
torta, Gerson took pen in hand and dashed off a long epistle less than 
six days after the battle at Orleans. 

It does not specifically mention the victory at Orleans, which would 
be confirmatory, since one of her ‘prophecies’ or promises to Charles VII 
had been that she could raise the siege. 


35 Jean Bouchet (1474—1550) in the Annales d’ Aquitaine, a contem- 
porary of the sixteenth century editors, knew of both versions, attributing, 
however, De Mirabili Victoria to Gerson, and De Quadam Puella to Henry 
of Gorckheim like the rest. Cf. Monnoyeur: Mission de Jeanne d’ Arc, p. 15. 

36 Registre du Conseil, Parlement de Paris. National archives of France: 
The clerk, in the margin of the dated entry, doodled a little sketch of a girl 
in armor carrying a banner. Levisse has a reproduction; IV, pt. 2, Plate 4 
p. 48, Histoive de France. 

37 Urban T. Holmes Jr: Daily living in the Twelfth century, Madison, 
Wis., 1952. p. 19, “along the somewhat battered pavement (of a Roman 
road on level plain) a traveler who rode seriously could average some thirty- 
five miles a day, making six miles an hour on his horse. 
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Another curious thing is that in De Mirabili Victoria, no mention is 
made of the wounding of Jeanne d’Arc at Orleans, although her predic- 
tion of a wound was known to some, at least, in Lyons almost three 
weeks earlier. The letter of the Sire of Rotselaar, written April 22, 1429 
from Lyons to Brussels has often been cited as giving the Maid’s predic- 
tion that she would be wounded at Orleans.38 Was the Sire of Rotselaar 
a Burgundian spy ?39 


Certainly the pro-Burgundian Paris professors, smarting under 
Gerson’s repudiation of their political time-serving; and the Duke of 
Burgundy, implacable enemy of Gerson, would have “given a pretty” 
to know if Gerson was endorsing the Maid. 


Was there a figure, hostile alike to Gerson and to Jeanne d’Arc? In the 
historical records there is one such, a rival first at the University of Paris 
of Gerson; his opponent as avowed partisan and pleader for the Duke 
of Burgundy at the Council of Constance; later the judge who first 
indicted and finally read the sentence of death by fire to Jeanne d’Arc. 


His name was Pierre Cauchon, friend of the Jean Chuffart who 
‘filled in’ at the University of Paris while Gerson waited in exile at 
Lyons.?° Cauchon was a creature of the Duke of Burgundy, who procured 
for him (when no post was offered at University of Paris) the bishopric 
of Beauvais in 1420. Hanotaux says it was of Cauchon that Gerson was 
thinking when he wrote “Is it not an abomination to see such a prelate 
who gathers in two or three hundred benefices?’’ Cauchon also had 
good relations with the English Duke of Bedford (and later in life lived 
on a pension from the English). At the Council of Constance he openly 
opposed Gerson on the question of Burgundy’s political assassinations, 
At the same time, he saw how the wind was blowing, voted for Pope 
Martin V and contrived to ingratiate himself with that pontiff, by 1425, 
with Gerson still in exile. 


It is inconceivable that a man, devoted to the cause of delivering 
France to be partitioned between England and the Duke of Burgundy, 
receiving pay for his services to both, disappointed of ambition for high 


38 Quicherat, Procés IV, 426: Lettre du greffier de la Chambre des 
Comtes de Brabant, Lyon, Apr. 22, 1429 “et quod ipsa ante Aureliam in 
conflictu telo vulnerabitur sed inde non morietur.”’ 

89 Hilaire Belloc: Joan of Arc, N. Y., 1949, p. 32—33. ‘‘There was in the 
city of Lyons at that time one Rotselaer, a merchant from Flanders who was 
serving princes and cities in the plots of those times.”’ 

40 Hanotaux: p. 265—277. 

41 After the burning of Jeanne d’Arc in 1431, Cauchon was given by 
English influence the episcopate of Lisieux where he died, December 14, 


1442. 


19 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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office at the University of Paris, might have had his agents, or his 
friends, in Lyons watching Gerson ? 

This drama of the fifteenth century can only be understood in the 
twentieth century by comparing Harvard University’s prestige in Ameri- 
ca with that of Paris five centuries ago. To understand the status of 
Jean Gerson in 1429, one must appreciate the role of, for example, 
James Bryant Conant — eminent scientist, president of Harvard, 
called in for the Manhatten Project to split the atom into the Atom 
Bomb; High Commissioner in defeated Germany; acknowledged savant 
on Education when he retired. 

With no less respect and admiration — or envy — did Frenchmen 
of the fifteenth century think of Jean Gerson in his self-exile at Lyons 
and honor him for his knowledge, his wisdom, his irreproachable life, and 
his desire for good government and for peace. 

If Brabant could maintain a diplomatic agent, like the Sire of 
Rotselaar in Lyons in April of 1429, is it beyond imagination that 
Cauchon, long the rival and opponent of Gerson, might have maintained, 
too, an agent to mark down Gerson’s every word and relay it to Paris? 
Gabriel Hanotaux, interestingly, although he was writing under the 
impression that Gerson was the author of De Mirabili Victoria, sensed 
Cauchon’s jealousy and enmity towards Gerson and termed him “‘l’ad- 
versaire personnel de Jean Gerson.’’* 

The proof of Anglo-Burgundian self-interest and, incidentally, proof 
that the only manuscript they possessed about La Pucelle attributed to 
Gerson was De Mirabili Victoria, did not come to light until the Twen- 
tieth Century. Then archives in Vienna and Venice supplied it. 

A document, lost for years, was found in 1g06 in a manuscript in the 
Imperial Library of Vienna. It identified itself as The Reply of a cleric of 
the University of Paris to the Memoir by the renowned chancellor John 
Gerson, in favor of the Mard of Orleans (14 May, 1429).4% The writer is not 
identified by name. 

Similarly, when the Morosini Chronicle of Venice was translated, it 
contained a letter written 20 November, 1429, from Brugghe by Pan- 
crace Justiniani which contains quotations verbatim from De Mirabili 
Victoria, Justiniani explains that he is enclosing a copy of this treatise 
“by the Chancellor, a most renowned man, doctor of theology;’’ and 


-Viianovaux; Pp, 270; 
43 Bulletin, Soc. archéol. et hist. d’Orléanais, vol. 14, 1907, p. 524. The 
manuscript is identified as Ms. 4701 de la bibliothéque impériale de Vienne. 
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states that he has learned that the University of Paris sent it to Rome, 
accusing Gerson and La Pucelle as heretics.44 

It is obvious from the two examples above, that at Paris men had 
been anxious to get hold of a copy of Gerson’s opinion for the purpose 
of refuting it, and delating him to Rome to procure his deposition as 
Chancellor; and also that they had in fact procured De Mirabili Victoria 
and were busily circulating it. Gerson himself, in the second set of six 
Propositions with which De Quadam Puella concludes, had anticipated 
these arguments that her adversaries would raise, and had refuted them 
in advance. 

The scribe of De Mirabili Victoria discards Gerson’s logical approach 
but, perhaps realizing that something came at the end which he had 
forgotten, tacks on four pious admonitions for king, clergy, people and 
the Maid, and winds up with a mixed-up peroration, combining bits of 
the psalms with snatches from the breviary, all without chapter or verse. 
Gerson would never have been so inept. 

Not only does De Quadam Puella begin in the style of a devout 
preacher, contrasted with the abrupt of De Mirabili Victoria, but the 
former ends, also, in the style of a sermon or homily: semper ad gloriam 
det qui regnat in secula benedictus. Amen. 

The scribe of De Mirabili Victoria tried to make a flowery scriptural 
wind-up, using the Canticle of Zacchary, familiar to any priest from daily 
recitation of the breviary. He then tacked on a snatch from Psalm 127: 
A donuno factum est istud. Oddly, this snatch is a text from which Chan- 
cellor Gerson was fond of preaching. Anyone who had listened to him in 
the years when he presided in Paris at Notre Dame cathedral or Sainte 
Chapelle would associate with his voice, the words Donunus factus with 
which many of his sermons were prefaced.*® 


One can almost see the Burgundian agent, quill pen in hand, cudgel- 
ling his memory for the ending of Gerson’s treatise. ‘Let me see, the old 
man wound up with something pious. What was it now, — I should have 
made a note, but this will do. Sounds just like him anyway.’’ Anyone 
in France in 1429 knew how well acquainted with Gerson’s style was 
the faculty of the University of Paris; it would not do to improvise 
boldly; one must approximate fairly closely to the old Chancellor’s 
familiar dicta. 

44 Société de Vhistoive de France, t. III, p. 232 et seq. 

45 Two such sermons are printed in Volume IV, Opera, Folio b6, Serymo 


factus per dominum cancellarium in cena domini and ibid., folio c4, Alius 
seymo ad eodem cancellario et in cena domint. 


19° 
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The extraordinary aspect of De Mirabili Victoria is the interpolation 
of matters, extraneous to the case of Jeanne d’Arc’s mission, that had, 
once upon a time, been heated issues during Gerson’s incumbency at 
the University in Paris. The scribe speaks of the Immaculate Conception 
as a debated point; yet it is on record that Gerson, long before the Coun- 
cil of Constance, had healed a breach which broke out in the university 
faculty over the matter, and, himself, had written powerfully in defense 
of the doctrine.4® Again, the scribe introduces the near-brawl in Paris in 
1406 when the Abbey of St. Denis sought an injunction against other 
churches displaying alleged relics of St. Denis. 

As far as history can determine, Jeanne d’Arc did not reveal her 
Voices as emanating from St. Michael, and Stes. Catherine and Margaret 
until forced, under oath, at Rouen. However, it was common knowledge 
that she did, in April 1429 en route with the French army to Orleans, 
mysteriously send messengers to a shrine of Ste. Catherine and that 
they found, by her directions, a buried sword. De Quadam Puella makes 
no mention of Ste. Catherine nor of a sword, but the scribe of De Mirabili 
Victoria brings in Ste. Catherine and links her confusingly with either 
Ste. Barbara, or Deborah of the Old Testament, whom Gerson did 
mention in another connection in De Quadam Puella. 

This almost amounts to circumstancial evidence that the scribe of 
De Mirabili Victoria had had only oral knowledge of De Quadam Puella. 
Newspaper reporters know how easy it is to have a name stick in the 
mind from a sermon or speech, and to have it turn up in the wrong 
connection when transcribing notes from memory. 

The later editors, such as Quicherat, who transcribed from the Latin 
manuscript 5970 of the Bibliothéque nationale the Rehabilitation Process, 
rendered in De Miralili Victoria the names as Debora et sancta Katharina. 
Gerson’s De Quadam Puella had said de Delbora, Hester, Judith impetra- 
tam, referring to their prayers for the Israelites’ victories. But the editor 
or printer of the 1514 edition, working from a copy, read the name as 
Barbara. 

That would be a natural error for a French manuscript copyist in 
the Fifteenth Century, for Ste. Barbara was one of the most popular 
mediaeval saints and was invoked as patroness of soldiers with fire arms 
or cannon.*? 


46 Cf. Gerson’s Opera, Cologne, 1484, Vol. IV, folio 04 verso: Sermo 
magistyt Johannis de garsono Cancellarit Parisiensis de concepcione beate 
virginis. 

47 Les Petits Bollandistes: Vie des Saints, 7e ed. tome 142, p. 49. Also 
Butler’s Lives of Saints, London, 1938, Dec., 55—56. 
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Confirming how naturally the name of Ste. Barbara would be in the 
mind of a mediaeval copyist is the pilgrimage, in 1449, of Jean de Cala- 
bre, returning from victories in Normandy with King Charles VII, to 
the shrine of Ste. Barbara near Metz. He was accompanied by a great 
number of nobles, knights and retainers, and he offered in gratitude to 
Ste. Barbara a wax candle of twenty pounds and a golden crown. 

But neither Barbara nor Deborah would be natural substitutes in 
Gerson’s scholarly mind, for Ste. Margaret. Gerson was familiar with 
both the scriptures and the classics and certainly would not have used 
as exaniples of virgins, either Deborah, wife of Lapidoth*® nor the Ama- 
zons who, although excellent warriors, were reputed to retire to an island 
once a year for the purpose of bearing children.*® 

These examples will suffice to indicate the most glaring discrepancies 
between the styles of the authors of the two treatises. The interested 
reader may examine the collated texts, in the Appendices, to discover 
many more. 

The delay of Johann Koelhoff in printing Volume IV of Gerson’s 
Opera, and its extreme rarity have been cited to show, if a Burgundian 
agent did make, in 1429, a crude transcription from memory of Gerson’s 
De Quadam Puella, through the intervening centuries historians have 
come to accept De Mirabili Victoria as Gerson’s work. 

Stillwell lists only four known copies of Volume IV of the Cologne, 
1484 edition in America.°° Pellichet,5! Hain-Copinger™ give no descrip- 
tion nor notation of having seen a copy. Bibliographies of modern 
histories or works on La Pucelle which have been examined make no 
mention of this first edition in which De Quadam Puella appears alone 
and is unhesitatingly ascribed to Gerson. 

One reason, naturally, is that Gerson was such a towering figure of 
his day, concerned in so many great historical events, that historians 
have done their major research on his Conciliar activities, or his imputed 
authorship of The Imitation of Christ.** 

48 Cf, Judges iv, 4. 

49 Cf. The Oxford Classical Dictionary, London, 1950, p. 41. 

50 Stillwell: p. 215. Gerson: vol. IV, Cologne 1484: Columbia University 
Library; Dartmouth College Library; St. Bonaventure University; Estate 
of Edwin R. Seligman. 

51 Pellichet: 5128. 52 Hain-Copinger: V.1, pars 2, p. 460. 

58 Cf. Connolly: p. 211: ‘‘Scarcely any man, were he saint or scholar, 
enjoyed the popularity that was Gerson’s at the end of the 15th Century. 

Also cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia, V1, 533: “It was infuriating to the 
Burgundian faction that this noted scholar... should oppose them, They 
created a legend of hostility that led to editing of his works in France 


(Paris 1606) and Amsterdam (1706) under the influence of Gallican ideas 
and with a view to religious polemics.” 
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Although La Pucelle has captivated the interest or the hearts of 
many noted writers, past and present, it was not until her official 
canonization in 1920 that what may be termed the theological angle of 
her career achieved importance. 

It is precisely from that angle that justice should be done to the 
great theologian John Gerson, by unearthing for public notice his genuine 
theological opinion on her mission, in place of what would seem to be a 
politically-bent substitution. 

Does all this reasoning add up to mean that De Mirabili Victoria was 
a deliberate forgery on the part of the Anglo-Burgundian party? No, 
because there are too many correspondences with the thesis of De 
Quadam Puella. It is much more likely that some agent or sympathizer 
contrived to see, hastily, or to hear oral delivery of, De Quadam Puella 
and, afterwards, wrote down as much as he could remember while, 
unconsciously, inserting anachronisms or what he thought Gerson 
might have said, to fill blanks in his notes or memory. 


Unless the vanished records of the Poitiers commission of clergy in 
March-April, 1429, are discovered some day, we can never know whether 
Gerson went to Poitiers to deliver his opinion in person; or whether a 
Poitiers delegate brought to Lyons the evidence and carried back Ger- 
son’s opinion. However, in either case the text of Gerson’s official 
manuscript would appear to have been that of De Quadam Puella. 


One fact has come down to us, historically, over the years. The rector 
and canons of the Church of St. Paul in Lyons had allotted to the 
venerable Chancellor, a little house in their cloister. There he dwelt for 
the last ten years of his life and daily assembled the children of the parish 
for catechetical instruction. When the parents came to offer the custom- 
ary fee for such teaching, Gerson declined the money. All he wished, 
as payment, he said, was that his little scholars should daily pray the 
petition he taught them: “O God, my creator, have mercy on your 
unworthy servant John Gerson.’’*4 


Through the shadows of five centuries, the words of John Gerson 
and of Jeanne d’Arc shine still, like stars among moving clouds. La 
Pucelle’s saintly name was officially restored by her Church when she 
was canonized in 1920. Gerson would not care whether he were canonized 
or not, but it would be only fair if to him at last might be restored the 
authorship of the words he actually wrote, instead of those imputed to 
him by his enemies. 


52 Ci. Masson, p. 370. 
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It may be interesting to add here, as contemporaneous evidence of 
the esteem in which Charles VII and his adherents held the memory of 
John Gerson, a prayer, attributed to Charles VII and inscribed in Les 
Heures de la reine Anne de Bretagne, (1477—1514), wife of Louis XII and 
mother-in-law of Francis I. 

O holy scholar of sacred lore 

Whose careful conscience no sin bore, 

Be our sure guide to realms above 

By your example of godly love. 

With angelic tongue you taught 

The gospel by true Christians sought; 
You lived in Christ a Christ-like life 
Decrying sins in our world so rife; 

Pray now that we live so 

By God’s grace we to Heaven may go.®® 


ens 


The text of De Quadam Puella, it will be remembered, is found alone 
in the 1484 Volume IV, Opera, printed at Cologne by Johann Koelhoff, 
the Elder. It is transcribed here from the copy in the Rare Book Collec- 
tion, Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure University, New 
York. 

The text here transcribed of De Mirabili Victoria occurs following 
De Quadam Puella in the 1514, Volume II, Opera and the 1521 ibid: 
printed respectively 1514 at Strasburg by Joa. Knoblauch and 1521 
Paris, studio Joa. Campani Parrysius ap. Joa. Parvum et Franc. Reg- 
nault. These volumes are also at St. Bonaventure University. 

The text of De Mirabili Victoria stands alone in Volume IV, 298—306, 
of Jules Quicherat’s transcription of the Procés de Réhabilitation, 1456, 
issued at Paris 1849. This version has been collated with the others by 
courtesy of the Library of Congress. It has also been collated with Ellies 
Du Pins 1706 edition of Gerson’s Opera by courtesy of the Rare Book 
Library of the University of Chicago; which also supplied for collation 
the Opera Johannis Gersonii, Paris, 1606. The latter in the heading of 
De Mirabili Victoria has an amusing misprint: Opusculum de pulchella 
aut viragine (sic) Aurelianenst, Gersont adscriptum. The latest reprinting 
of the text of De Mirabili Victoria (with translation in French) appears 
in the excellent Tvaité de Jean Gerson sur la Pucelle, by Dom. J. B. Mon- 
noyeur of the Abbaye Saint-Martin, Ligugé, Vienne (1930). 


55 Dom J-B Monnoyeur, Traité de Jean Gerson sur la Pucelle. Paris, 1930, 
p. 35. Translation by Dorothy G. Wayman. 
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De Quadam Puella 


Opus quoddam collativum de qua- 
dam puella quae olim in Francia 
equitavit a magistro Johanne Ger- 
son editum.! 


Ad gloriam benedictae Trinitatis, 
gloriosaeque semper Virginis dei 
matris, ac totius curiae calestis. 


Tult me dominus cum sequerer 
gregem et dixit mihi: vade et pro- 
pheta ad populum meum Israel, Amos 
vil.3 populus israel populus regni 
Francie non incongrue potest spiri- 
tualiter nuncupari quem fide Dei et 
cultu christianae religionis notum 
est semper floruisse. Ad huius regni 
filium quaedam juvencula pastoris 
cuiusdam filia quae et ipsa gregem 
omnium secuta fertur accessit as- 
serens se missam a deo quatenus per 
ipsam dictum regnum ad eius obe- 
dientiam reducatur. Ne autem ipsius 
assertio putetur temeraria etiam 
signis supernaturalibus utitur sicuti 
revelare occulta cordium et futura 
contingentia praevidere. Refertur 
insuper quod sit rasa capite ad mo- 
dum viri et volens ad actus bellicos 
procedere vestibus et armis virilibus 
induta ascendit equum quae dum 
in equo est ferens vexillum statim 
mirabili viget industria quasi peritus 
dux exercitus ad artificiosam exer- 
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De Mivabili Victoria 


Compilatum a magistro Joanne 
de Gerson de mirabili victoria cuius- 
dam puelle de post fetantes? recepte 
in ducem belli exercitus regis Fran- 
corum contra anglicos. 


Presupponendum est in primis* 
quod multa falsa sunt probabilia 
immo secundum philosophum non 
refert quaedam falsa probabiliora 
esse (quibusdam veris esse) quibus- 
dam veris usque adeo quod duo 
contradictoria simul stant in proba- 
bilitate licet non in veritate. Ad- 
vertendum est ulterius quod ista pro- 
babilitas si recte fundata sit et rite 
intellecta, non est dicenda error vel 
erronea nisi pertinaciter extendatur 
assertio ultra terminos probabilitatis. 
Ratio huius est que probabiliter 
loquens fundat se in hoc quod ra- 
tiones et apparentias habet pro 
parte sua. Et hoc utique verum est 
nisi sit penitus improbabile. Verum 
est similiter de parte opposita quod 
ad eam sunt rationes et apparentie 
seu verisimiles conjecture. Et hoc 
similiter potest esse et est saepe 
verum; nec ista contradicunt sic ex- 
posita. Advertendum (Atiendendum) 
est tertio quod aliqua concernentia 
fidem et bonos mores consyderatur 
(lacking im Quichevat) in duplici 
differentia quantum spectat ad pre- 


1 In the editions of Knoblauch (Strasburg, 1514) and of Joh. Parvum 
and Franc. Regnault (Paris, 1521) the Title reads: Opus quoddam collativum 
de quadam puella que olim in francia equitavit: cuius editio magistro 
Joanni de Gerson ascribitur: sed magis apparet stylus magistri Henrici de 


Gorckheim. 


2 Ps. lvii, 70—71: And he chose David his servant and took him from 
the sheepfolds. From following the ewes, he brought him. 

3 Amos vii, 15: And the Lord took me when I followed the flock and the 
Lord said: Go prophesy to my people, Israel. Douay. 

4 The printed versions cited, supra, begin thus abruptly. The Ms St- 


Victor, N. B. ms. 1. 14904 has for the first words before Presupponendum; 
Super facte puelle et credulitate sibi prestanda. Quicherat’s transcript 
supplies a date: editum Lugduni A. D. MCCCCXXIX die XIV maii etc., 
quoting the attribution of the Tribunal at the Rehabilitation Process in 1456. 
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citus institutionem tunc quoque sui 
efficiuntur animosi. E contra vero 
adversarii timidi quasi viribus 
destituti. Ubi autem de equo des- 
cendit solitum habitum muliebrem 
reassumens fit simplicissima negotio- 
rum saecularium quasi innocens 
agnus imperita. Fertur etiam quod 
vivit in castitate sobrietate et con- 
tinentia deo devota prohibens fieri 
occisiones rapinas ceterasque violen- 
tias omnibus his quae ad dictam 
obedientiam se voluntexhibere. Prop- 
ter haec ergo et similia civitates, 
oppida et castra se submittunt regio 
filio fidelitatem sibi promittentes. 
Quo ita ut praefertur se habente 
nonnullae quaestiones emergunt et 
ad sui declarationem doctas animas 
alliciunt. Verbi gratia: an credi de- 
beat vera naturae humanae puella, 
an in similem effigiem phantasticam 
transformata. Secunda, an ea quae 
facit possint humanitus fieri ab ipsa, 
an per eam ab aliqua superiori 
causa. Tertia, si per superiorem cau- 
sam an per bonam scilicet spiritum 
bonum, an malam utputa per spiri- 
tum malum. Quarta, an eius verbis 
fiducia sit exhibenda et eius opera 
tamquam divinitus facta sint appro- 
banda, an phitonica et illusoria. 
Quia vero circa has aut similes 
quaestiunculas alii et alii aliter et 
aliter sentiunt quatenus utrique pro 
sua defensione valeant ex sacris lit- 
teris testimonia proferre praesens 
hoc [sic] hoc opusculum non as- 
serendo sed collative dictando offert 
quasdam propositiones pro una par- 
te. Rursus, quasdam pro alio modo 
problematico provocans subtiliora 
ingenia ad intelligentiam profundio- 
rem. Hoc tamen memoriter commen- 
dando quod ad sententiandum ali- 
quid secure in hac materia necesse 
est huius puellae mores, verba, 
opera, ceterosque gestus tam 
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sens. Aliqua enim dicuntur de ne- 
cessitate fidei et in istis non licet 
dubitare vel probabiliter opinari. 
Juxta illud vulgatum Dubius in fide 
infidelis est: et de talibus justa esset 
conquestio: neque lex illa civilis 
barbaris (Philippus) habet (haberet) 
locum: neque in talibus communis 
error faceret jus immo tanto deterior 
quanto communior: esset denique 
ferro et igne exterminandus juxta 
ecclesiasticas et civiles censuras con- 
tra hereticos latas locum etiam habet 
illud metricum (salubre) (this ad- 
jective not in Quicherat) Non pati- 
tur ludum fama fides oculos immo 
et pro tali ludo in his que sunt fidei 
posset evocari sic jocans ad judicium 
fidei tanquam de errore suspectus 
in fide. 

Consyderandum est pro altera 
differentia eorum que sunt in fide 
vel de fide quod illa vocantur de 
pietate vel devotione fidei: et nullo 
modo de necessitate. 

De quibus solet dici vulgariter: 
Tel rist qu'il est pis que damné (Quz 
ne le crow, wl nest pas dampné— 
Quicherat). 

Spectant autem ad pietatem fidei 
tres conditiones in speciali: Prima 
quod (ille) faciant ad excitationem 
devotionis et pie affectionis circa 
deum et divina que scilicet resonant 
in laudem divinae potentiae vel 
clementiae in miraculis et venera- 
tionem sanctorum. 

Altera conditio est quod habeatur 
circa talia probabilis aliqua conjec- 
tura vel ex communi relatione vel 
ex fidelium attestatione qui dicunt 
se vidisse et audisse. Super additur 
tertia conditio cum discretione pen- 
sanda per viros in theologia et bonis 
moribus eruditos quod in huius modi 
relationibus eorum quae dicuntur 
de pietate fidei non includatur vel 
immisceatur aliquod falsum _ vel 
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quos habet solitaria quam eos quos 
habet cum aliis in publico et ceteras 
suae vitae circumstantias ad liquidum 
praeagnoscere, etan eaquae revelat et 
praenuntiat semper vera invenian- 
tur. Verum in sequentibus ponenda 
accipi debent juxta communis famae 
relationem a pluribus fide dignis ad 
has partes translatam. 


PRIMA PROPOSITIO 


Hanc esse veram puellam et veram 
naturae humanae personam est sim- 
pliciter asserendum. Haec propo- 
sitio patet quianedum philosophorum 
regula canit quod operatio ar- 
guit formam, quinimo et salvator 
noster testatur ex operibus cognitio- 
nem esse accipiendam. Quia igitur 
haec juvencula invenitur continue 
conformis aliis hominibus in actibus 
humanis loquendo, esuriendo, come- 
dendo, bibendo, vigilando, dormien- 
do et ceteris huiusmodi quis dicere 
audeat eam non fore veram na- 
turae humanae personam quam de 
aliis comitantibus secum in similibus 
humanae naturae signis. 

Igitur etc. 


SECUNDA PROPOSITIO 


Ordinarium prophetie tempus fuit 
ante Christi adventum durans in 
exordio nascentis ecclesie cum opera- 
tione miraculorum. Haec propositio 
a sacris doctoribus declaratur ex eo 
quod totum veteris testamenti tem- 
pus fuit figurale ad prenunciandum 
Christi adventum et corporis sui 
mystici futurum statum. Similiter 
in primitiva ecclesia plures leguntur 
fuisse prophetae et quia ea tunc 
praedicabantur quae omnem hu- 
manae facultatis cognitionem trans- 
cendunt necessarium fuit adhibere 
signa per opera miraculosa quibus 
huiusmodi dicta confirmarentur. 
Alioquin minus sufficienter fuisset 
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erroneum quod manifeste sit in 
detrimentum fidei vel bonorum mo- 
rum directe vel indirecte palam vel 
occulte. 

Super qua (ve) cognoscenda vel 
determinanda non est fas cuilibet 
palam et passim ferre sententias et 
reprobationes immo nec approba- 
tiones contentiosas maxime quando 
tolerentur ab ecclesia seu prelatis 
ecclesiae in nulla (una) provincia 
vel in multis sed judicium et deter- 
minatio debent deferri ad eandem 
ecclesiam seu prelatos eius et doc- 
tores. Possent hic notari multae 
(multa) in particularibus ut de ma- 
teria conceptionis beatae virginis ut 
de opinionibus probabilibus inter 
doctores: ut (sicut) de indulgentiis 
quoad circumstantias multas. 

Sic de veneratione reliquiarum in 
uno loco et alio immo in (multis) 
diversis simul: quemadmodum fuit 
nuper contentio in parlamento par- 
rhisensi super veneratione capitis 
sancte Dionysii in ecclesia Parrhy- 
siensi et in abbatia sancti Dionysii 
prope Parrhysius. Concludendum 
est tandem ex praemissis quod pie 
et salubriter potest de pietate fidei 
et devotionis sustineri factum illius 
puellae circumstantiis attentis cum 
effectu patenti: praesertim ex causa 
finali quae justissima est scilicet 
restitutio regis ad regnum suum et 
pertinacissimorum inimicorum suo- 
rum (suorum omitted in Quicherat) 
justissima repulsio seu debellatio. 
Addite praeterea quod in observa- 
tionibus suis haec puella non re- 
peritur uti sortilegiis ab ecclesia 
prohibitis: neque superstitionibus 
palam reprobatis neque cautelis ho- 
minum fraudulentis: neque ad quae- 
stum proprium vel aliquod tale 
subdolum: cum in attestionem suae 
fidei exponat extremo periculo suum 
corpus. Postremo si multi multa 
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provisum saluti humani generis. 
Juxta quod ait Gregorius quod 
planta recenter terrae infixa indiget 
frequenti irrigatione ut bene radicata 
convalescat. Igitur etc. 


TERTIA PROPOSITIO 


Currentibus jam diebus non indigne 
censetur interdum quasdam personas 
suscitari ad prophetiae spiritum et 
moveri ad operationem miraculorum. 
Haec propositio est augustini in de 
civitate dei et etiam extrahi patet ex 
doctrina Gregorii. Cuius declaratio 
etiam ex eo patet quia salvatoris ore 
nobis est promissum quod ipse nobis- 
cum est usque ad consummationem 
saeculi dirigens genus humanum 
manu suae providentiae prout op- 
portunitas nostrae salutis expedit. 
Sicut enim potestatem suam non 
alligavit sacramentis ita nec. alli- 
gavit eam alicui tempori locis aut 
personis quinimo in multis eius 
miserationibus semper assistit hu- 
mano generi congrua remedia et 
auxilia providendo. Non enim ait 
isaias abbreviata est manus domini 
ut non possit redimere. Igitur etc. 
Cum igitur revelatione occultorum 
et operatione miraculorum genus 
humanum indiget excitari et revo- 
cari nunc in uno populo nunc in alio 
pie censendum est talia nobis non 
denegari. Igitur etc’ 


QUARTA PROPOSITIO 


Sacris consonat litteris per fragi- 
lem sexum et innocentem aetatem 
exhibitas a deo fuisse populis et 
regnis laetam salutem. Haec pro- 
positio patet quia teste apostolo 
eligit deus infirma mundi ut fortia 
quaeque confundat. Hinc exemplari- 
ter procedendo legitur de delbora, 
hester et judith impetratam fore po- 
pulo dei salutem. Et danielem in 
pueritia suscitatum ad liberationem 
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loquentur et referant pro garruli- 
tate sua et levitate aut dolositate 
aut alio sinistro: favore vel odio 
subvenit illud Cathonis (Catonis) 
Arbritii nostri non est quod quisque 
loquatur: (In italic in Quicherat) 
est tamen arbitrii nostri quid cre- 
datur seu teneatur servat (servata) 
a modestia et contentione seu sedi- 
tione procul pulsa: que sicut dicit 
apostolus: Non oportet servum dei 
litigare: nos inquit talem consuetu- 
dinem non habemus ut scilicet liti- 
gemus: sed (Vel) tolerare oportet 
vel ad superiores sicuti praemissum 
est determinando referre. 

Ita enim fuit in canonizationibus 
sanctorum primariis quales (quo- 
yum) canonizationes ut in pluribus 
quae leguntur non sunt de necessi- 
tate fidei stricte loquendo. Sed de 
pia devotione quae non est passim 
per quoslibet reprobanda irredenda 
vel repudianda et minus ceteris pari- 
bus quam alia sine canonizatione 
vulgata. 

Jungantur ad causam nostram iste 
circumstantiae. Una quod concilium 
regis et gentes armorum potuerunt 
induci ad vocem illius puellae taliter 
credere et obsequi quod sub ea (vel 
cum ea — three words omitted by 
Quicherat) exposuerunt se conspirato 
animo ad bellica pericula dedecore 
omni procul pulso: quod evenire 
poterat si sub una muliercula mili- 
tantes, victi fuissent per hostes 
procacissimos: et irrisi apud omnes 
qui audissent. Altera quod exultatio 
popularis cum pia credulitate tanta 
subsequi cernitur ad laudem dei et 
hostium confusionem. Altera quod 
latentes inimici etiam magni refe- 
runtur in timores varios: immo et in 
languores quasi parturientis ceci- 
disse juxta imprecationem cantici 
illius a maria sorore moysi tympani- 
zati in choro ludentium (Quicherat: 
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susannae. Sic David in juventute 
Golyam prostravit. Nec immerito 
quia hoc modo fit evidentior divinae 
pietatis affluentia ne homo suis 
viribus ascribat sed deo potius gra- 
tiarum actiones referat. Sic enim 
per humilem virginem totius generis 
humani redemptio orta est. 

Igitur, etc. 


QUINTA PROPOSITIO 


Non testatur sacra scriptura mis- 
sos a deo pravae vitae homines sub 
tali forma aut modo sicut de prae- 
dicta puella communis celebrat re- 
citatio. 

Patet haec propositio quia sicut 
dicit apostolus non est conventio 
Christi et Belial nec dignatus inire 
societatem aut contrahere familiari- 
tatem cum demoniis ut eorum mini- 
stris et membris quamvis legat quos- 
dam malos interdum aliquid tran- 
seunter prophetasse sicut balaam 
prophetabat quod stella oriretur ex 
jacob et saul et cayphas propheta- 
verunt. Sed longe aliter est de hac 
puella quae ad nutum habet vim 
donorum supernaturalium in mani- 
festando occulta et praenuntiando 
futura suo ministerio deservientia 
prohibendo insuper ut praemissum 
est fieri occisiones et cetera vitia 
exhortando ad virtutes et cetera 
probitatis opera in quibus deus 
glorificatur: Sicut ergo in spiritu dei 
praemissus est Joseph ante patrem 
et fratres in aegyptum et Moyses ad 
populi israel liberationem et Gedeon 
et supra dictae feminae. Pari modo 
hance juvenculam non est incongru- 
um connumerari bonis specialiter a 
deo missis, praesertim cum nec mu- 
nera querat, et ad bonum pacis tota 
devotione laboret. Hic enim non est 
opus mali spiritus qui potius est 
auctor dissensionis quam pacis. 
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psallentium) Cantemus domino glo- 
riose canticum etc (Quicherat: enim 
magnificatur est) Sequitur: irruat 
super eos formido et pavor. Videatur 
et cum devotione facta nostra con- 
sona recolatur et cantetur. Ponde- 
randum est ad extremum quod haec 
puella et (ei) adherentes sibi mili- 
tares non dimittunt vias humanae 
providentiae (prudentiae) faciendo 
scilicet quod in se est: quod appareat 
tentare deum ultra quam necesse est. 
Unde constat hanc puellam non esse 
pertinacem in adhaesione proprii 
capitis (et) ultra reputet a deo se 
habere monitiones seu instinctus. 
Possent insuper superaddi multae 
circumstantiae de vita eius a puero 
quae interrogate sunt et cognitae 
diu et multum et per multos. De 
quibus hic nihil inseritur. Exempla 
possunt induci de barbara et de 
sancta Katherina in conversione non 
minus miraculosa (Quicherat adds: 
quinquaginta doctorum seu) rhe- 
torum et aliis multis ut de judith et 
de juda: (Quicherat amends to Juda 
Machabaeo) in quibus communiter 
miscetur semper aliquid naturale. 
Neque sequitur semper post primum 
miraculum quicquid ab hominibus 
expectatur vel expectabitur. Prae- 
terea (Quicherat: Propterea) si fru- 
straretur ab omne expectatione sua 
et nostra (quod absit) praedicta 
puella non oportebit concludere ea 
quae facta sunt a maligno spiritu vel 
non a deo facta esse: sed vel propter 
nostram ingratitudinem vel (et) 
blasphemias aut aliunde justo dei 
judicio licet occulto posset contin- 
gere frustratio expectationis no- 
strae in ira dei: quam advertat a 
nobis et bene omnia vertat. 
Superadduntur quattuor civilia 
et theologica documenta. Unum 
concernit regem et consanguineos 
regiae domus. Secundum militiam 
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SEXTA PROPOSITIO 


Quasi corollarie sequens ex antea 
praemissis propositionibus. Haec 
filia vera persona in humana natura 
est a deo specialiter missa ad ea quae 
non humanitus, sed divinitus fiunt 
opera. Cui fides est exhibenda. 


Patet haec propositio respondens 
quaestionibus praelibatis. Quod enim 
sit vere homo patet ex propositione 
prima, et quia non desinivit etiam his 
diebus deus nobis specialiter pro- 
videre per supernaturalia signa, non 
est incongruum deo assumere puel- 
laminnocentem praecipue juxta quar- 
tam propositionem. Et quia donum 
istud perseveranter apud eam residet 
ad finem deificum et per media vir- 
tutis et honestatis sicut asserit pro- 
positio quinta, videtur consequenter 
haec propositio sexta fore conce- 
denda. Nec mirum in statu equestri 
sit alterius luminis quam in solito 
statu muliebri, quia etiam David 
volens dominum consulere induebat 
ephot et sumpsit psalterium et 
Moyses dum virgam gestabat mira- 
bilia faciebat quia sicut dicit Gre- 
gorius: Spiritus Sanctus frequen- 
ter se interius conformat exteriori- 
bus concurrentibus. Ita ex prae- 
libatis potest quis huius_ viae 
amicus sumere occasionem defen- 
dendi suam partem. Ulterius etiam 
procedendo ad ampliorem dilatatio- 
nem. Quia vero inveniunter alii in 
oppositam partem magis inclinati 
super est afferre ex sacra scriptura 
quaedam testimonia ex quibus va- 
leant suae positionis sumere fulci- 
menta inspiciendo subscriptas pro- 
positiones. 
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regis et regni. Tertium ecclesiasticos 
cum populo. Quartam puellam ip- 
sam. Quorum documentorum iste 
unicus est finis: bene vivere, pie ad 
deum juste ad proximum et sobrie: 
hoc est virtuose et temperanter ad 
seipsum. Et in speciali pro quarto 
documento quod haec gratia dei 
ostensa in hac puella non accipiatur 
et traducatur per se vel alios ad 
vanitates curiosas: non ad mundanos 
questus; non ad odia partialia non ad 
seditiones contentiosas non ad vin- 
dictas de preteritis; non ad gloria- 
tiones ineptas. Sed in mansuetudine 
et orationibus cum gratiarum ac- 
tione: cum liberali praeterea tempo- 
ralium subventione quilibet laborat 
et in id ipsum: quatenus veniat pax 
in cubili suo ut de manu inimicorum 
nostrorum liberati deo propitio ser- 
viamus illi in sanctitate et justitia 
coram ipso omnibus diebus nostris, 
etc. A domino factum est istud, etc. 


SEQUITUR TRIPLEX VERITAS 


Ad justificationem electe puellae 
de postfetantes accepte utentis veste 
virili.® 

Prima veritas. Lex vetus pro- 
hibens mulierem uti veste virili et 
virum veste muliebri pro quanto est 
pure judicialis non obligat in nova 
lege: quia secundum veritatem te- 
nendam de necessitate salutis judi- 
cialia antiqua legis ablata sunt nec 
obligant in nova ut talia sunt: nisi 
noviter per superiores ea institui seu 
confirmati contingat. 

Secunda veritas, Lex huius modi 
continebat aliquod morale quod 
stabile est in omni lege: (et illud 


8 The capital letters are not employed in Quicherat’s version and he 
adds in a footnote (vol. iii, 304): Cette rubrique est autrement congue dans 
V’édition de Goldast: Electa Puella, de post foetantes accepta, utens veste 
virili triplici veritate justificari potest quae contra objectores sigillatim et 


breviter explanandae sunt. 
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PRIMA PROPOSITIO 


Multi pseudo-prophetae sunt ven- 
turi asserentes se divinitus a deo 
mitti. Haec propositio est salvatoris 
dicentis quod in novissimis diebus 
scilicet legis evangelicae multi di- 
cent se venire in nomine meo et 
multi per eos decipientur. Unde et 
apostolus ait quod angelus Sathane 
transfigurat se in angelum lucis. Nec 
mirum que malignus ille rex super 
omnes filios superbiae incessanter 
nititur usurpare divinitatis excellen- 
tiam. Et ideo procurat falsos pro- 
phetas sub nomine Dei missos ad 
decipiendum. 

Ligeaqn ban, Gwe 


SECUNDA PROPOSITIO 


Pseudo-prophetae frequenter pro- 
nuntiant occulta cordium et effectus 
futurorum contingentium. 

Haec propositio concedi solet a 
doctoribus. Cuius ratio est quia 
quanto virtus est altior tanto ad 
ampliora se extendit. Constat autem 
quod intellectus demonum multo est 
altior intellectu humano et ita quae 
nobis sunt occulta et futura quae 
nobis sunt ignota, a malo spiritu 
sunt cognita. 


TERTIA PROPOSITIO 


Non facile discernitur verus a 
falso propheta per exteriores appa- 
rentias et signa. 

Haec propositio patet quia non 
oportet prophetam fore vitae vir- 
tuosae, aut habere gratiam et pos- 
sunt demonum prophetae occulta 
nobis et futura prognosticare et sic 
pluribus aliis cum quibus conveniunt 
cum veris prophetis. Quod si inter- 
dum praenuntient falsa sciunt pal- 
liare dando alium intellectum. Aut 
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possumus exprimere prohibitionem 
indecentis habitus tam in viro quam 
in muliere)® contra medium virtutis 
quod observare debet circumstantias 
omnes ut quando oportet, cur opor- 
tet, qualiter oportet, et ita de reliquis 
ut sapiens judicabit: de quibus non 
est hic declarandum per singula. 


Tertia veritas. Lex huius modi 
nec ut judicialis est nec ut moralis 
damnat usum vestis virilis et mili- 
taris in puella nostra virili et mili- 
tari: quam ex certis signis eligit Rex 
coelestis omnium tamquam vexilli- 
feram ad conterendos hostes justi- 
tiae et amicos sublevandos: ut in 
manu femine puellaris et virginis 
confundat fortia iniquitatis arma 
auxiliantibus angelis: quibus_ vir- 
ginitas amica est et cognata secun- 
dum Hieronymum in sacras historias 
frequenter apparuit. Sicut in Caece- 
lia visibiliter cum coronis et rosis et 
liliis. Rursus per hoc salvatur atton- 
sio crinium quam apostolus prohi- 
bere videtur in femina. 


Obstruatur igitur et cessat os 
loquentium iniqua: quia ubi divina 
virtus operatur media secundum fi- 
nis exigentiam disponuntur: ita ut 
non jam sit securum detrahere vel 
culpare ausu temerario ea que a 
deo secundum apostolum ordinata 
sunt. 

Denique possent particularitates 
addi multae et exempla de historiis 
sacris et gentilium: sicut de camilla 
et Amazonibus. Sicut praeterea in 
casibus vel necessitatis vel evidentis 
utilitatis vel approbatae consuetudi- 
nis vel ex auctoritate seu dispensa- 
tione superiorum. Sed ista pro 
brevitate sufficiant et veritate. Tan- 
tum modo caveat pars habens justam 
causam nec per incredulitatem et 
ingratitudinem vel alias injusticias 


8 Quicherat omits the words in brackets. 
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allegare veros prophetas interdum 
prophaetantes aliqua quae non 
evenerunt. Sicut de ysaia et jona 
prophetis legitur. Propter quod etiam 
apostolus dicit quod non omni spiri- 
tui credendum est sed tentandi sunt 
si a deo sunt insinuans difficilem 
discretionem inter bonos et malos 
prophetas. 
Igitur, etc. 


QUARTA PROPOSITIO 


Nunc tempore gratiae specialem 
fieri a deo missionem ad temporalis 
felicitatis prosperitatem non multam 
habet apparentiae efficiem. 

Haec propositio potest sumi ex his 
quae augustinus saepius commemo- 
rat. Nam bona praesentis vitae ae- 
qualiter conceduntur bonis et malis, 
justis et injustis. Praesertim hoc 
tempore gratiae ne boni amorem 
suum affigant bonis transitoriis in 
quibus mali plurimum florent. Ut 
etiam attendant quae bona reservat 
amicis in futura vita quando inimicis 
suis affluenter confert huius vitae 
transitoria bona. Fieri igitur missio- 
nem praesentis felicitatis procura- 
tivam et praenosticativam quae 
parvipendenda scribitur modicam 
videtur habere apparentiam tamen 
in veteri testamento dum populus 
ille serviebat deo pro his temporali- 
bus bonis legitur ad talem interdum 
factam fuisse mentionem. 

Igitur, etc. 


QUINTA PROPOSITIO 


Duo committit haec puella que 
leguntur prohibita in sacra scriptura. 

Haec propositio patet quia deut. 
xxii lex prohibet ne mulier induat 
vestes viri. Et apostolus prohibet 
ne mulier radat caput ad modum 
virl. 
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faciat irritum divinum tam patenter 
et mirabiliter auxilium inchoatum 
prout in moyse et filiis israel post 
collata divinitus tot promissa legi- 
mus contigisse. Deus enim et si non 
consilium sententiam tamen mutat 
pro mutatione meritorum. 

Secunde partis operum domini 
Joannis Gerson Cancellarii Parrhy- 
siensis doctoris christianissimi re- 
solutissimique continens opuscula 
ad mores accommodata. 


Finis.!° 


10 In the 1514 Paris edition no date, no place is mentioned. 
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Utriusque autem oppositum de 
hac puella narratur. Et videtur 
prima facie ad quandam indecentiam 
vergere juvencularum puellam in- 
sidere equo habitu virili indutam et 
cum deus diligat modestiam videtur 
derogare divinae missioni se effe- 
minare in virilem formam. Neque 
videtur concordare cum familiari 
missioni talis modus quia tam fa- 
miliaris missio fit per spiritum sancti- 
ficantem interius animam. Juxta 
illud sapie. vii, Sapientia dei se 
transfert in animas sanctas amicos 
dei et prophetas constituit. Propter 
quod si huius juvenculae missio sit 
prophetica oportet eam esse cuius- 
dam excellentis sanctitatis et divini 
animi inter secus et talem personam 
indecens videtur transformare in 
virum secularem armorum. Non 
enim sic legitur de Hester et Judith 
licet ornarent se cultu solenniori 
muliebri tamen ut gratius placerent 
his cum quibus agere conceperunt. 

Igitur, etc. 


SEXTA PROPOSITIO 


Dictam puellam a deo specialiter 
missam et deum operari per eam 
aut sibi fiduciam fore adhibendam 
non potest ostendi per sufficientem 
apparentiam. Haec propositio patet 
quasi corollarie ex praemissis quia 
si multi venturi sint falsi prophetae 
similes veris. Si ad felicitatis tempo- 
ralis prosperitatem non fit specialis 
missio sub tempore gratiae. 

Si processus eius fiat contra di- 
vina mandata quomodo possit as- 
sertive teneri huiusmodi filiam sin- 
gulariter a deo electam ad ea se- 
quenda quae famantur? Ex quibus 
patet qualiter huius viae fautores 
suam partem possint colorare opposi- 
tam viam impugnando. Insuper ad 
profundiora invenienda occasionem 
€x praemissis accipiendo. Itaque 
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haec hine inde copulata collative 
posita offeruntur visuris causa prae- 
sentis casus vel futuri consimilis ut 
et ipsi aliquid respondere valeant 
consimiles quaestiones moventibus 
semper ad gloriam dei qui regnat in 
secula benedictus. AMEN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


McGlynn, Robert H., The Incarnation in the Sermons of Saint Peter 
Chrysologus (Pontificia Facultas Theologica Seminarii Sanctae Mariae 
ad Lacum, Dissertationes ad Lauream 25), [v]|—150 pp.; Mundelein, 
Illinois: Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1956. 


The author purposes a study of the Incarnation in the works of Peter 
Chrysologus because Chrysologus is a Doctor of the Church rather neglected 
and “‘it will most likely be in the domain of his teaching on the Incarnation 
that an evaluation of his position as a doctor of the Church can be profitably 
attempted” (pg. 4). After a brief survey of the authenticity of the sermons 
(He does not use the six that are generally considered by scholars as un- 
authentic) the life of Peter and his style, McGlynn launches into the main 
body of the work. Mystery is a point much stressed. Reverence, faith rather 
than curiosity, the author finds to be a predominant theme in Chrysologus. 
In the same chapter he treats the purpose of the Incarnation. Chapter two 
deals with the Person of Christ, Son of God and Mary, then His proper 
function in the world according to Chrysologus is analogous. There follows 
appropriately a chapter on heresies current in Peter’s time and a couple of 
theologically difficult passages are treated. The author then dedicates a 
chapter to the Doctrine of Peter on Mary, the Mother of Christ. 

A cursory study of Peter’s teaching on the Members of Christ forms the 
last chapter. There are no indices, but a detailed table of content compensates 
to some degree. Every chapter and some sections have summaries which 
enhance clarity but might give the impression that a great deal of the work is 
introduction and summaries. 

The author has limited his aim and achieved it but more on the sources 
of Peter’s Doctrine would be appreciated by many. The exposition on Marian 
doctrine is justified and seems scientifically cautious and well done. The 
Chapter on the Members of Christ appears however, to attempt too much 
and accomplish too little. 

The “Sensus Plenior’’ is accepted by the author without defence or 
explanation on page 11; he simply writes “‘Then there is the higher reality, 
the mystical meaning of the writer, which he himself may not have been 
conscious of, but which contains truth for all men.”’’ 

In dealing with the motive of the Incarnation, McGlynn, on pp. 28 ff. 
cites passages in which Peter writes of Christ coming to save man, then on 
pg. 32 writes: “‘In no one of his sermons does Peter say that Christ would 
have assumed human nature if the sin of Adam had not taken place.’ On 
pg. 42: ““Never has Peter said that Christ would have come...’’. Then the 
author concludes “‘No, Christ has come to a sinful humanity precisely because 
it is laden with sin.” No Catholic denies that Christ came to save 
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man from sin and secondly, in the 5th century we do not expect a clear 
enunciation of the absolute primacy of Christ any more than we expect to 
find the sevenfold number of the Sacraments or the doctrine of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. Third, there are passages of Chrysologus cited by the 
author that could be interpreted as motive of the Incarnation independent 
of sin. Examples of this we find on pg. 24: ‘“‘In man, God finds the perfect 
way to show Himself to those he loves on earth’’. On pg. 61: ‘‘In Peter, man 
is the visible image of the invisible Creator here on earth. For this reason 
it is not loss or occasion for shame that God should become man. Here the 
author cites sermon 148 597A “‘Quare modo putatur iniuria, quando Deus 
quod per se fecit in te clementer excepit, et in homine se vere videri voluit, 
in quo ante imaginario voluit se videri...’’ These are just some of the 
passages which, even if they do not establish the absolute primacy of Christ, 
they could be so interpreted. Apparently we could say that no where does 
Peter say that Christ would not have become man had there been no sin. 
McGlynn would have done well to use the same scientific circumspection 
concerning the motive of the Incarnation that he used when speaking of 
open points in Mariology. 

In writing of difficult passages found in Chrysologus, the author gives 
explanations for Peter’s denial of different substances in Christ (pp. 89 & 90), 
but the difficulty of Peter speaking of the mixture of humanity and divinity 
in Christ, the author let rest at the demands of oratory. Could it be that 
Peter is using ‘“‘miscuit’’ in the sense found in other Fathers, of sexual union 
symbolic of God’s love for humanity expressed in the Incarnation ? 

The work of McGlynn is a worthwhile contribution to Theology and is 
well done on the whole. There are a few typographical errors e. g. pg. 7 
(mesogne for mensonge), pg. 75 (Orthodoxy for orthodoxy), pg. 90 (dab 
for das) pg. 120 (Saveur for Sauveur). On pg. 121 as also in the Bibliography, 
pg. 148, it should be J. Carol for P. Carol. The article cited in Marianum has 
J. B. Carol, who is Father Juniper Carol, the Mariologist. 

On the whole however, McGlynn has made a valuable contribution to 
Theology. Any student of Christology, Mariology or Patrology will find this 
a good presentation of the Doctrine of Peter Chrysologus. 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS O. F. M. CONV. 


Assumption Seminary 
Chaska, Minn. 


Magistri Alexandri de Hales Glossa in Quattuor Libros Sententiarum 
Petri Lombardi, nunc demum reperta atque primum edita studio et cura 
PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi, Florentiae), Vol. I, 1951; 
Vol. II, 1952: Vol. III, 1954; Vol. IV, 1957. 


Those interested in the scholastic history of the Middle Ages were un- 
doubtedly astounded to read the sensational article of Victorin Doucet, 
O. F.M. in the Franciscan Studies of 1946 (Dec., vol. 6, n. 4, pp. 403 ff.) 
wherein he deftly moves away the dust of the centuries and holds up before 
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our eyes again the first and greatest of the authentic writings of Alexander 
of Hales, namely, his Gloss (or Commentary) on the Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard. The late and regretted collaborator of V. Doucet, Fr. Francois—M. 
Henquinet, O. F.M., who collaborated also in the discovery of this 
commentary, published the same finding in the Miscellanea Giovanni Mer- 
cati (Citta del Vaticano, 1946, 359—382). On the day on which Frs. Doucet 
and Henquinet realized with full security that Bibl. Comm. Assisi 189 was 
the Glossa of Hales on Peter Lombards Sentences, to use a phrase from the 
immortal sonnet of Keats, they must have gazed at each other with a wild 
surmise, and precisely, because lost in the literary dust of the centuries, 
practically from the very one in which it was written or composed, and 
later vigorously denied existence, and said to be nothing more than the 
Summa of Alexander, now, at the very moment at which from a critical 
point of view it is most needed, it again appears, namely to serve as the 
identification of the fonts of the Summa Fyratris Alexandri itself being 
critically edited. 


We may go over the items and quotations used in the identification of 
Assisi 189 as the Glossa of Alex. of Hales on the Sentences of Lombard in the 
above-mentioned articles, as also in the Prolegomena (pp. CCVI—CCXI) 
to the Summa Fratris Alexandri (the restored and more traditional title 
of the Summa Theologica attributed to Alex. of Hales (ed. Ad Claras Aquas, 
1948), as well as in the present edition of the Glossa, Vol. I, p. 98 ff. Besides 
the different quotations from the Glossa found, we might say from the very 
beginning, that in quotations of opinions attributed to Alexander of Hales 
and not found either in the Summa attributed to him or in his Quaestiones 
disputatae, there existed also a literary tradition almost from the start 
attributing to Alexander a work or commentary in the Sentences, viz. Roger 
Bacon in his Opus minus, and the Chronicle of Lanercost. The former (1267) 
explicitis verbis says ‘‘Alexander fuit primus qui legit (Sententias loco textus 
sacri)’; the Chronicle says with reference to 1245, ‘“‘Obiit Parisius nobilis 
clericus magister Alexander de Halis qui primus de Minoribus maximo cum 
honore cathedram theologiae rexit ac lecturam artificialem per se adinventam 
in divisionibus et sententiis Scholasticis per (/ege post) eum reliquit. Nam 
ante eum nec erat littera trita nec sententia litterae elicita.’”’ (Cf. Glossa, 
pp. 25* and 33* for quotations). It is interesting and curious to notice in the 
Introduction to the present edition the repeated attempts of literary history 
on the one hand to somehow identify the Summa Theologica of Alexander 
with his lost Glossa super Sententias, or on the other hand to deny with 
rhetorical conviction the existence of any such Glossa in the first place 
(cf. pp. 102—107). Then again, all the while the true Glossa of Alexander 
peers out through, we might say, the crows’ feet, of the pages of such mss. 
as Lambeth 347 where it bears the wrong name of Nicholas Trivet, or an item 
in the catalogue of the Bibl. Amplon. where again it bears the wrong name of 
Albertus Magnus, and what is equally curious, this same Albertus Magnus 
to whom it is attributed quotes it literally and rejects its solution. We mean 
to be neither foolish nor profane when we say that against such a repeated 
history in denial the Irrefragable Doctor stood forth true to his title when 
on May 18, 1945, from the mouths of many witnesses he pointed out what 
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was truly his Glossa in Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, to Frs. Doucet 
and Henquinet. 

From both a critical or literary point of view as well as from a doctrinal 
one, these Glossae of Alexander are of signal importance. As we know, 
Msgr. Landgraf has published the ““Commentary on the Sentences of Stephan 
Langton” (Der Sentenzenkommentar des Kardinals Stephan Langton, ed. 
by Artur Michael Landgraf, Miinster, Westf., 1952). Langton’s Glossa or 
Commentary, however, cannot compare with that of Alexander. The latter 
true to the description in the Chronicle of Lanercost gives us a “‘lectura arti- 
ficialis per se adinventa in divisionibus et sententiis Scholasticis’”’; it is not 
then like that of Langton a mere passing comment on items or words here 
and there in Lombard, nor again like the later commentaries of St. Thomas, 
St. Bonaventure and St. Albert the Great, where lengthily developed 
questions abound; it manifests rather a transitional mode where brief 
solutions taken from the Fathers or Glossa ovdinaria are numerous, but where 
also — and sometimes over almost complete distinctions —- well-developed 
scholastic style questions follow one another broken only by brief touches 
upon the letter of the Magister. From comparisons here and there with close 
predecessors and others in his immediate environment, let us say from 
Prepositinus to St. Bonaventure, we find that it is in such developed patches 
of questions that Alexander shines forth as a philosopher and as a theologian. 
In fact, closer study of any longer division of the Glossae will show him to 
have been endowed with an extremely rich mind, very much in the stream 
of every problem of his time, and unabating in his anxiety to solve with a 
theologian’s eagerness irrefragably each difficulty the letter of the Magister 
gave occasion to. Though the repeated breaking of continuity by the con- 
tinuous commenting on one text after another of the Sentences of Lombard 
might seem to give the material a nondescript character, anyone who has 
studied any extended part of it thoroughly may easily find rigorous 
consistency of thought pervading its complexity. This may well be 
the essential art in such a set of textual glossae on the Sentences of 
Lombard, namely thta they knit around a running exposition of the 
Master’s text a well-woven personal theological synthesis. The scattered 
nature of the commentary which is at the same time its essential 
method has its recompense for the patient reader in this, that its terse 
brevity cancels out much of the un doubted verbosity found in a later 
scholastic literature. This gives these Glossae of Alexander of Hales an 
appeal which is very genuine and peculiar to these first such commentaries 
on the Sentences. 

Certainly, from the point of view of the development of doctrine, since 
the solutions we find in the Glossae of Alexander and Hugh de Saint Cher 
are the stepping stones to so much of the theology of the thirteenth century, 
they go to form a glorious treasure, and indeed constitute the gnarled roots 
of the entire Franciscan and Dominican theological life. 

Vol. I of this edition of the Glossae of Alexander of Hales has an intro- 
duction of same 130 pages; vol. II, 21 pages; vol. III, 36 pages, and vol. IV, 
46 pages. Volume III has already been reviewed in Franciscan Studies 
(1955, p. 89). In the introduction to Volume I, the editors have carefully 
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screened all the evidence available to them on the identity of Alexander, 
and besides reaffirming various items already published in the Prolegomena 
Summae Fratris Alexandri (Ad Claras Aquas, 1948), they have offered many 
different new details. Briefly, Alexander was certainly English; and of 
“Hales” the place of his birth, now more probably to be identified with 
“Hales Owen” in Shropshire. He was born before 1186; was a student and 
magister in avtibus at Paris before 1210; he then passed to the School of 
Theology at Paris, and became student, bachelor, and master regent in this 
faculty. He first appears as a master during 1229—31 during the strike of 
the students and professors at Paris, where he appears on the side of the 
University as such, which side he represented before the Roman Curia 
1230—31. Around the beginning of the Scholastic year 1236—37, being 
at the time at least fifty years old, he joined the Order of Friars Minor, and 
together with John de la Rochelle thus endowed the Order with two chairs 
at the University. This was the beginning of the Franciscan School at Paris. 
He attended the Council of Lyons, 1245, and upon returning to Paris died 
of an epidemic, not of extreme age as believed, on Aug. 21, the Papal Legate 
to France, Odo de Castro Radulphi in the presence of many coming from the 
Council, presiding at the obsequies. On each of these items we find much 
in the Introduction. 

In the midst of the uncertainty and fog surrounding the origins of the 
Franciscan School, we may indeed marvel at the sagacity and discernment 
of the experienced and superbly competent editors in their findings. 

We may here call attention to two things which to our mind from distinct- 
ly different viewpoints appear of predominant moment, and this with ref- 
erence to the entire edition. The one is the title of the work and what it 
involves, viz. Glossa in quattuor libros Sententiayum Petri Lombardi. The 
work is then a Glossa or ‘“‘Lectura’’ as the Chronicle of Lanercost styles it, 
“lecturam artificialem per se adinventam.’’ The ms. Assisi Bibl. Comm. 189 
has itself the phrase ““Explicit Glo.”’; Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 16406 has ‘“‘ Quae- 
stiones et postillae super Quartum Sententiarum’”’; the ancient catalogue 
of Assisi styles the work “‘lectura’’. It is not then, the editors say, a “‘Scrip- 
tum,’’ such as the Commentaries of St. Thomas, or St. Bonaventure. The 
difference, they say, lies in this “quod non erat opus definitive redactum 
atque editum . . . sed reportatio scholaris eiusdem lectionum””’ (vol. I, p. 108), 
while “‘scriptum designabat opus in cella elaboratum vel etiam lectiones 
scholares sed ab ipso auctore denuo ordinatas atque editas.’”’ (cf. ibzd.). 
Again, p. 109, the editors say, ““The work therefore of Alexander on the 
Sentences by reason of its internal character approaches partly to the Gloss 
and partly to the Commentary, a transition existing as it were between both 
types of exposition; by reason of its external character it is in no wise a 
scriptum definitively redacted by Alexander himself, but on the contrary 
a lectuva scholaris imperfecte reportata’’ (ibid. p. 109). The editors likewise 
point out that the unintelligible words or writing which occurs now and 
then in the Glossa of Alexander, or again the transpositions and other such 
corruptions in the texts of the mss., come from this, namely that all the mss. 
go back to some uncorrected reportation. This distinction between 
the earlier “Glossae’’ on Lombard and the later or more imposing 
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“Scripta”? most certainly contributes much to the study of the Sentence 
literature, 

If we were to venture any remarks on these findings of the editors, it 
would merely be to state that a characteristic of the corruptions of the text 
lies in this that they appear more or less uniform in the mss., coming from 
Italy, France, Germany, and England; again, quite generally the text of the 
Glossa over long stretches or in extensive theological questions offer, all 
things being considered and other manuscripts or rather works from the time 
being taken into consideration, a text which is excellent. In the light of these 
two characteristics of the mss. of the same work, we really wonder about the 
possibility of an hypothesis of one original uncorrected reportation. Would 
so eminent a figure at the University of Paris of his time knowingly allow 
mutilated copies of reportations of his Glossae to be circulated without 
offering to supply an emended text, seeing that in his own lifetime these 
same Glossae so literally crop up almost universally in the writings of the 
period. We wonder whether some authentic original of his own Glossae 
difficult to decipher more particularly in Scriptural and Patristic instances — 
or again erroneous in places in the sources he was using —, and at the same 
time positing the possibility of a margin of errors on the part of Alexander 
himself, may not be another possible solution. As to the indicated difference 
between a Scripitwm and these Glossae, the quite definitive adhesion of the 
editors to the term Glossae as against Commentarius or Scriptum, appears 
excellent from the point of view of the history of the Scholastic Method. 
We regret only that they did not broaden and solidify their convictions by 
a consideration of the affinity of the type of Glossa offered by Alexander 
in his work on the Sentences of Lombard with the Scriptural Glossae and the 
Canon Law Glossae of the period — fields very rich in the same way of 
treating their material. We believe that such a study would have been very 
enlightening on the originality of the method of Alexander in the field of 
theology as such. 

The other point we wish to make allusion to is the use of codex E in the 
redaction of the edition. The editors state that this ms. contains excerpts 
from the Summa of Prepositinus, the Glossae of Hugh de Saint Cher, the 
Summa Aurea of William of Auxerre, and the Summa de bono of Philip the 
Chancellor, and that in these extraneous additions and variations it is 
unknown to Richard Rufus, the anonymous compiler of Assisi 103, Vat. 
Lat. 691, and the Summa Halesiana. While the editors made excellent use 
of this codex, viz. E, in establishing the text of the Glossae of Alexander 
where its readings run common to the other mss., they likewise incorporate 
in the body of the text as supplementary matter the additions found in FE, 
and whole distinctions of this ms., where it offers a text varying from the 
presumed basic text. The same procedure has been followed for ms. L, with 
respect to Book III. We merely wonder whether at least the distinctions 
where E differs notably from the basic text might not best be printed as an 
appendix or supplement to the Glossae of Alexander, and the same with 
respect to ms. L. Our observation is provoked merely by the thought that 
when the text of these two mss. differs in wording, or when in fact it differs 
in sense from the basic text, and when they contain matter taken from authors 
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coming after the writing of Alexander’s Glossae, they are then not of Alexan- 
der of Hales, and would more suitably, it appears, be printed separate from 
the text of Alexander. 

The editors settle on the dates 1222—1229 for the complete Glossae, that 
is after the Summa Aurea of William of Auxerre and prior to the Glossae of 
Hugh de Saint Cher. There is no doubt about these dates; bringing them closer 
together, or dividing them with respect to the different books, belongs to 
further research. The occasional statement ofthe editors, ‘‘Nilnovit Alexander 
de innovationibus Hugonis circa hylemorphicam compositionem omnium 
sacramentorum”’ (IV, p. 37) may be misleading, since Alexander applies 
hylemorphism to sacramental theology, viz. ‘Ad illud vero quod possit 
quaeri de forma contritionis et materia, dicendum quod gratia est forma 
contritionis, dolor autem voluntarius tum sensualis, tum spiritualis, materia” 
(IV, p. 274, lines 11—13); we believe St. Bonaventure who postdates con- 
siderably both the Glossae of Alexander and Hugh de Saint Cher does not 
apply the hylemorphism of Aristotle in any systematic way to the theology 
of the sacraments, or at rate to the substantial composition of the sacraments. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present edition of the Glossae of 
Alexander of Hales on the Sentences of Peter Lombard is an immense step 
forward in the progress of medieval studies. The preponderant influence 
exercised by these Glossae, and the coloring which they imparted to such 
a vast amount of theological literature within the thirteenth century, rep- 
resent a revelation. The superb quality of the scholarship applied in the 
edition make it not alone an edition of Alexander of Hales, but a handbook 
of reference in the theological literature of the thirteenth century. Its 
indexes and footnotes represent the most painstaking, indefatigable labor. 
All in all the work of the editors in restoring and establishing the text of the 
Glossae without the help of any former edition, and with the aid of so few 
manuscripts, and as we have seen, manuscripts so often badly written, 
remains monumental. As to the disposition of the matter, the type faces 
used, etc., the edition likewise from this viewpoint is very carefully and 
tirelessly produced. Here as a matter of choice, we would prefer if the variety 
of type were reduced, as also, and especially, the very great use of numerals 
and reference numbers inside the body of the text itself, since we think this 
becomes a little distracting or tiring in an extensive edition. 

Finally, sincerest congratulations to the editors. We are sure that they 
will edit the Questions of Alexander, which would provide such rich supple- 
mentary material to the Glossae, with the same celerity and care. 


KILLIAN bo LYNGCEH VO. B. VE 
The Franciscan Institute 


Carolus Balic, O. F. M., Loannes Duns Scotus et Historia Immaculatae 
Conceptions. Romae, 1955. Pp. I—159. 


In 1954 Fr. Balic edited the texts of John Duns Scotus having to do 
with the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, an edition occasioned by the 
author’s former work, Ioannis Duns Scoti, Doctoris Mariani, Theologiae 
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marianae elementa, having gone out of print. The present work, originally 
published in the Antonianum, an. XXX, 1955, pp. 349—488, represents 
the second in a series of three works to be published, the one the edition 
of 1954 already mentioned!, the present work dealing with the doctrine of 
Scotus and its repercussions among his coevals and immediate successors, 
and a further projected work treating of all the elements found in the history 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 


Besides supplying the need of a re-presentation of the singular contri- 
bution of the Subtle Doctor to the theology of the doctrine of Our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception, and of the early Scotistic followers in sustaining 
and furthering this contribution, the present work likewise has as its aim 
the removal of any lessening of confidence in the singular nature of the 
contribution of Duns Scotus, a lessening which could be occasioned by 
various statements on the part of some writers over the last some decades, 
and which are indicated in the footnotes to the present work. The trend of 
this position may be briefly stated as follows: Duns Scotus in his writings 
remained in a position of doubt with reference to the Immaculate Conception; 
that the real initial defender of the Immaculate Conception was a certain 
Matthew Lazzari (ft 1348) who gave the impetus to this doctrine by his 
preaching more especially; that the fame of Scotus as a defender of the 
Immaculate Conception began only around 1430 when a certain sermon 
on the theme ‘Necdum’ was delivered before the University of Paris and 
whence the famous legend of Scotus’ defense of the Immaculate Conception 
took its rise, thus initiating the connection of Scotus with the doctrine and 
occasioning its continuation by his followers; hence, the connection of 
Scotus would have begun only about 120 years after his death; and finally, 
and necessarily, the famous argument of Scotus de perfectissimo mediatore 
would have had no influence whatever, nor any of his arguments for that 
matter; in a word, according to the view combatted in the present work, 
the connection of Scotus with the doctrine or theology of the Immaculate 
Conception amounted to next to nothing. 


Certainly these statements do not correspond to reality, and most 
certainly Fr. Balic in this short opusculum shows beyond the shadow of 
any further doubt that Duns Scotus did personally hold and defend theo- 
logically the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception both in his major work 
the Orvdinatio and in the different reportations of his lectures, the Repor- 
tationes ; that he did personally adhere to this opinion as his own conviction, 
and not as just one of several possible explanations of the sanctification of 
Our Lady, but as his own conviction that our Lady was de facto immaculately 
conceived; and finally, that the teaching of Scotus and his arguments in 
support of his teaching did have an immediate influence present to us in the 
writings even of his contemporaries as well as in those of his immediate 
successors inside the Franciscan Order, and in works of some of his imme- 
diate successors both inside and outside the Order. In other words, the 
writings of Scotus edited by himself, namely the Ordinatio, and his lectures 
coming to us as the Reportationes, were that which inserted the imperative 


1 Cf. review of this work by E. Buytaert in Franciscan Studies, 15(1955) 93. 
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discussion of the immaculatist viewpoint in the schools in England and on the 
Continent, and which factually brought about the final acceptance of that 
position, and the removal of the former theory on Mary’s sanctification, 
whereby, under the influence of a carnal theory on the incurring of original 
sin coming from St. Augustine, she would first have been soiled or contract 
original sin, only later, no matter how soon, to be purged of the sin incurred. 

First, the author reviews the theological convictions at the time of Scotus 
preventing the acceptance of the Immaculate Conception, as these opinions 
are found in the writings of the Angelic Doctor, with allusion to or quotations 
from the writings of different other theologians. He then considers some 
of these reasons more specifically, which reasons will be familiar to anyone 
acquainted with the literature of the period, e. g. “non erat antequam con- 
ciperetur,”’ “‘noster conceptus non fit sine libidine, ideo non est sine peccato,”’ 
“‘prius est nasci quam renasci, sicut prius est esse quam bene esse.’’ He next 
proceeds to elucidate the teaching of Scotus showing how the Subtle Doctor 
placed the question of the sanctification of Our Lady in a new epoch, en- 
quiring principally, if not indeed only, ‘“‘an reapse fuerit in peccato aliquando.”’ 
The Subtle Doctor introduces his argument in the Ordinatio taken from 
the notion of the most perfect mediator, not stating that he was going to 
show that Our Lady ‘“‘potuit non contrahere peccatum originale,’ but that 
“{psa non contraxit peccatum originale.’’ It is then a consideration not of 
the mere possibility but the fact. The author then proceeds to manifest the 
different aspects of the arguments of Scotus, where the Subtle Doctor in 
the first place reverses the objection that the Immaculate Conception would 
prejudice the dignity and excellence of Christ, showing that it belongs to a 
most perfect mediator to have the most perfect act of mediating possible 
with respect to some person for whom he mediates. Scotus’ mind is here to 
place the fact of the Marian privilege, not its mere possibility; he writes: 
“quod ipsa non contraxit peccatum originale.’’ and not, ‘quod ipsa potuit 
non contrahere peccatum originale.’’ In the second part of his argument 
Scotus states: ‘‘To the question I say, that God could have made that she 
was never in original sin, — he could also have made that she was in original 
sin only for an instant, — he could have made that she was in sin for some 
time, and in the last instant of that time she would have been purged.” 
Having reviewed these possibilities, Scotus places the famous conclusion: 
Quod autem horum trium quae ostensa sunt possibilia esse, factum sit, 
Deus novit, — sed si auctoritati Ecclesiae vel auctoritati Scripturae non 
repugnet, videtur probabile quod excellentius est, attribuere Mariae.”’ 
In the third part it is manifested that Scotus wished to answer all the 
authorities of Sacred Scripture, the Fathers, the doctors, and especially 
St. Bernard, against the Marian privilege. These difficulties would appear 
to remove, in the event of positing the Immaculate Conception, the inclusion 
of Our Lady in the Redemption of Christ; for Scotus they lead rather to the 
conclusion: “‘illa magis indiguit mediatore praeveniente peccatum, ne esset 
aliquando ab ipsa contrahendum, et ne ipsa contraheret.’’ 

To further show that Scotus was proposing a thesis, which, though it may 
be almost facetious to have to say so, he did himself hold, Fr. Balic quotes 
the incidental phrase from dist. 18 of Book 3 of the Ordinatio, a distinction 
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inserted only a little before the death of Scotus, which runs: “Est etiam 
(in coelo) beatissima Mater Dei, quae numquam fuit inimica actualiter 
ratione peccati actualis, nec originaliter ratione peccati originalis; fuisset 
tamen nisi fuisset praeservata.”’ 

Fr. Balic next considers the mode of writing, and the doctrine, of the 
Reportationes of Scotus. The mode of expression or the firmness with which 
Scotus presents his position in the Reporvtationes is far more modest than 
that of the Ovdinatio. Here in the reportations he omits the phrase or thought, 
“si auctoritati Ecclesiae vel auctoritati Scripturae non repugnet, videtur 
probabile quod excellentius est attribuere Mariae.’’ However, the actual 
position of Scotus and the line of his argumentation remains the same. We 
quote from Fr. Balic: “It is thus apparent that Duns Scotus reading the 
Sentences the first time at Paris, since he wished to propose a new opinion 
against the common opinion of the doctors of that University, acted with 
great caution and serenity of spirit. The most observant of adversaries (as 
in all controverted questions), while he adroitly took counsel with himself 
in case he should be condemned as one temevarius or even as a heretic, thus 
exposed his doctrine both as to the possibility and as to the fact of the 
preservation, (a doctrine) taken from the Sententia Anselmiana on the nature 
of original sin and the most perfect mediator, so that to one more attentively 
considering it there could not be any doubt but that the Subtle Doctor 
also in the school, also in his lectures, proposed and defended the same 
sententia which we saw in the Ordination, namely of the fact that Mary was 
preserved from original sin. And as a matter of fact in all and every one of the 
five forms of the Reportationes, the reasons on account of which the great 
Scholastics denied the Immaculate Conception, are solved with the same 
prompt audacity, and the same prompt genius, just as we have seen in the 
Ordinatio.”’ (p. 33) Fr. Balic then throughout this section goes on to illustrate 
this statement. 

He next takes up the repercussion of the intervention of Duns Scotus 
in the first three decades of the 14th century (1300—1330). Robert of Cowton 
and Thomas of Sutton, a Franciscan and a Dominican, in England, show 
the first immediate reaction to Scotus’ doctrine. Each in Dist. 3 of Book 3 
depends on one of the Reportations of Scotus for his opinion. Cowton does 
not accept the teaching of Scotus “‘since the opposite seems to be of the mind 
of the Saints,’? and what is important, Cowton rejected Scotus’ doctrine 
because it involved, not the possibility, but the fact of the Immaculate 
Conception: “quando quaeritur utrum sic fuerit, non quaeritur utrum sic 
esse potuerit.”” Cowton was a contemporary of Scotus at Oxford around 
the year 1300. Thomas of Sutton, Dominican, magister regens at Oxford 
1299—1300 while Scotus was yet alive, likewise rejected the doctrine of 
Scotus, and though he posited the argument for the most perfect mediator 
and approved it, nonetheless, because “‘non decuit’’, he refused to apply it 
to Our Lady in the Scotistic sense. Another master of Oxford, however, 
Richard de Bromwich, a Benedictine, who read the Sentences at Oxford 
c. 1305 taking arguments from the Reportations of Scotus and from William 
of Ware finally concludes to the opinion he holds, as he says, “‘quod Beata 
Virgo non fuit concepta in originali peccato.” In the second decade of the 
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same century at Oxford William of Nottingham and Walter Cotton favor 
the same Immaculatist view. On the Continent at Paris in 1309 John of 
Polliaco in a Quodlibet shows a manifest acquaintance with the Troyes 
reportation of Scotus, and in the first article of this extensive quodlibet says 
that he wished ‘‘to declare that it cannot be said probabilitey, nor held for 
a probable opinion, that the Blessed Virgin de facto did not contract original 
sin.”” John of Polliaco factually takes the arguments of Scotus one by one, 
and what is more goes back to the arguments Scotus presumably wished 
to rebuttal, to prove what he himself held, namely, “that one cannot without 
danger to the faith hold as a probable opinion that the Blessed Mother did 
not contract original sin.’’ This was scarcely one year after the death of 
Scotus. John de Bassolis, on the contrary, who studied under Scotus, and 
whose ability Scotus greatly extolled, holds the Immaculatist viewpoint 
in his Commentary on the Sentences, with manifest dependance on the 
Ordinatio of Scotus, as well as with arguments collected hinc inde from the 
reportations, to conclude “‘ita quod de facto B. Virgo originale non contra- 
Salt aa Siawas mn sass 

These fews items from the work of Fr. Balic are sufficient to show the 
aegis of his work in general, and that it accomplishes its task, namely that 
Duns Scotus is the first known thus far who rejected the supposition of the 
permanence of the Mother of God in original sin, so that the Paris Masters 
and the English theologians were obliged to broach the question, not whether 
Our Lady was in original sin for an instant, but whether she was ever in 
original sin (p. 125). Many other authors besides the ones we mentioned 
are brought into the discussion. Though some among the Franciscans 
oppose the doctrine, such as Robert Cowton, and Alexander of Alexandria 
(at first), the doctrine is defended praecipue a Fratribus Minoribus ; Richard 
of Bromwich, a Benedictine from the lifetime of Scotus, and Radulphus de 
Hotot, a secular master reading c. 1309, are the only ones in the first decades 
of the 14th century who are not Franciscans who held the doctrine. Very 
many others in the same few decades considered it and rejected it. 

By way of conclusion, it is to be said that the work of Fr. Balic certainly 
does a great service to the history of the ideas of Duns Scotus with reference 
to the theology of the Immaculate Conception, showing as it does the very 
real influence of Duns Scotus even during his lifetime and on continuously 
after his death. It also serves as an opportune mise au point to the manner 
of understanding the argument of Scotus showing how the theologians both 
inside and outside the Order to which Scotus belonged centered their dis- 
cussions around the factual import of these arguments, and not around some 
mere possibility. Duns Scotus evinced with reference to other standpoints 
on the sanctification of Our Lady discussed in the schools of the time. 


KILIAN F. LYNCH, O. F. M. 
The Franciscan Institute 
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Conflicts of Personality and Principle 


The polttical and religious crisis in the English Franciscan Province, 
I400—I409. 


f the fifteenth century was, in Kingsford’s phrase, an age of ‘pre- 
judice and promise,’ a good deal of the prejudice was concentrated 
in the first decade of Henry Bolinbroke’s reign as king of England. 
Heresy, schism and political intrigue combined to make these years 
a period of turmoil not to be surpassed until the great revolutions of the 
Tudor era. The part played by the English Franciscans in the early 
conspiracies against Henry IV is often enough mentioned in passing 
by historical writers. It is an interesting fact that the crisis which faced 
Henry IV during the first eight years or so of his reign was paralleled 
by a contemporary crisis within the English Province of the Franciscan 
Order. That the full import of this has not been generally recognised 
is due to the absence until now of detailed information. Hitherto, the 
evidence apprising us of the situation amongst the Friars Minor in these 
years has been based on a number of references from the record sources 
— from the official records in London’s Public Record Office and in the 
Papal Registers, and from the chroniclers (always brief, with the im- 
portant exception of the source used by the continuator of the Ewlogiwm 
Historiarum). 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that one is now able to bring forward 
a body of new evidence which throws into sharp relief the personal 
characters and aspirations of some of the leading figures among the 
English Franciscans of the early fifteenth century, and which may also 
prove a small mine of suggestive information on the lesser aspects of 
constitutional and administrative practice in the Order at this period. 
This evidence is provided by a series of letters written to the papal curia 
by one of the principal participants in the drama — the Provincial, 
John de la Zouche, who later became Bishop of Llandaff.1 These letters 


1 The letters are contained in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
Arch. Seld. B. 23, and are printed below with the permission of the Keeper 
of Western Manuscripts. Of Zouche’s life before his election to the Pro- 
vincialate in 1400 practically nothing is known; he is probably the Fran- 
ciscan John Souche who was ordained acolyte in 1368 (reference communi- 
cated by Fr. Conrad Walmsiey, O. F. M.). His career as Bishop of Llandaff, 
from 1408 to 1423, was undistinguished, and does not concern the present 
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show that the years of Henry IV’s struggle to establish his seat un- 
challenged upon the throne witnessed a corresponding struggle on the 
part of the Provincial to retain office and to effect drastic reforms in the 
face of vigorous opposition from his own brethren in religion. The King 
triumphed, the Provincial bowed before the storm; but the two trains 
of events were interrelated. Not only did the friars of England undergo 
a period of stress perhaps more difficult than any hitherto experienced 
in the history of the Province, but the problems which faced them had 
both direct and indirect bearings on the political troubles of Henry 
of Lancaster. 

Throughout the Lancastrian period, the politics in which the English 
Friars Minor were concerned were complex in nature, secular and ec- 
clesiastical, external and internal. At the beginning of the century the 
religious outlook for Europe as a whole was grim indeed. The entire 
Western Church was rent by the Schism, the healing of which was a 
first demand upon the Christian conscience; by 1400, under the guidance 
of leaders in both Church and State, the sinfulness of the Schism had 
been brought home to the multitudes in all its gravity.? The Franciscan 
Order itself, although the great majority of its members adhered to the 
Roman pontiff, was rent internally by the struggle of the ‘Observants’ 
to assert themselves in face of the Conventuals, a struggle which (as 
will presently be seen) had its repercussions on a lesser scale in the 
English Province. And to these crises, in England was added another: 
the deposition of Richard ITI had within a year or so aroused considerable 
opposition to Henry IV, in a movement which was fomented largely 
by the Minorites, themselves apparently undaunted by the prospect 


inquiry: some information relating to his building activities at Mathern 
Palace is given by E. T. Davies, History of the Parish of Mathern (Chepstow 
Society, 1950), pp. 18—19. On 26th June 1409 he was one of the eximie 
nobilitatis vivt et magistyi who appeared in Convocation at Oxford to con- 
demn the works of Wyclif (St Albans Chronicle, r406—z20, p. 47); but most 
of his episcopate was probably spent in the episcopal manors of Newland, 
in the Forest of Dean, and nearby Mathern, until his death and burial 
at Cardiff in April 1423 (C. L. Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, p. 194). 
A manuscript at Cambridge, Caius Coll. 372, at one time belonged to Zouche, 
and bears an inscription: 

Istum librum contulit Frater Iohannes de Milham 

Reverendo Sacre Theologie doctori Iohanni Zouch 

Marie for thyn holy grace 

Help Frere John Milham in euery place. 

The second line has been written in a fifteenth century hand over an 
erasure, the rest of the inscription being in a hand of the fourteenth century. 

2 The view which was formerly current among our historians, that at 
this date the Christian conscience had generally been placed on a formal 
pedestal from which, like a plaster saint, it was rarely disturbed, need no 
longer be seriously entertained. 
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of facing enemies on three different fronts simultaneously. None of these 
aspects of Franciscan politics can be dealt with in isolation, for religious 
and secular affairs could not be divorced from each other in the medi- 
aeval mind, and least of all in that of the Franciscan, whose mission 
was essentially one that took him out into all the highways and 
byways of the world.® 

An unenviable lot fell to the man whose duty it was to pilot the 
friars of the English Province through the uncharted waters which lay 
before them in the years immediately following the dethronement of 
Richard II. The qualities required of him would be high: integrity, 
zeal and sincerity, together with devotion to the ideals of the Order 
and its founder — these one may suppose to have been the normal 
prerequisites; but more than these, the dangers of the present situation 
demanded for their supervention extraordinary powers of leadership, 
with, above all, tact and discretion, the ability to perceive hidden 
dangers and to alter the course of his policy accordingly. The man chosen 
by the Province, when the office of Provincial Minister fell vacant 
shortly after Henry IV’s accession, was John de la Zouche, a friar some 
forty-five years of age who had obtained his D.D. at Cambridge, but of 
whom before this date we know nothing else.* Elected to office at the 


3 The fact that the Franciscans became periodically embroiled in secular 
politics may be regarded as in a sense a realisation, rather than a betrayal, 
of the ideal of St Francis. Francis and the early friars had regarded it as an 
essential part of their vocation to establish concord — pax et bonum — where- 
ever discord existed, whether between individuals or factions: in England 
the tradition was carried on, and early manifested in the friars’ intervention 
in the struggles between Henry III and Pembroke (vide Roger of Wendover’s 
account in the Flores Historiarum) and, later, Simon de Montfort (cf. Little, 
Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 32: ‘The Oxford Franciscans became, if not the 
leaders, the spokesmen of the constitutional movement of the xiii.c’). But 
by 1258 a significant change had come into the Franciscans’ attitude to 
political questions: no longer was it their concern to act as impartial media- 
tors so much as to espouse the cause which seemed to them the most de- 
serving — and their choice of sides was invariably determined by the 
militantly democratic spirit which they have to a large extent retained 
throughout their history. And to this extent — although it may be urged 
that they were supporting the ‘popular’ cause against the tyrannical — 
they had abandoned the ideals of their founder, for as partisans they had 
forfeited the respect of their political opponents, and thereby surrendered 
their opportunity of securing political concord by peaceful means. As ideal- 
ists, however, it was inevitable that the friars should tend to throw their 
whole weight into the balance on the side of what they conceived to be 
right; and they were realists enough to comprehend that mediation can 
scarcely secure more than a precarious compromise solution. 

4 It would not, however, be fair to assume from this that his career 
in the Order had not already gained him some prominence. Most of the 
records of the English Province have been lost to historians since the Re- 
formation, so that biographical data must generally be collected from ex- 
ternal sources, the episcopal registers, the records of the curia regis, and 
other records both public and private. It follows, therefore, that in most 
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show that the years of Henry IV’s struggle to establish his seat un- 
challenged upon the throne witnessed a corresponding struggle on the 
part of the Provincial to retain office and to effect drastic reforms in the 
face of vigorous opposition from his own brethren in religion. The King 
triumphed, the Provincial bowed before the storm; but the two trains 
of events were interrelated. Not only did the friars of England undergo 
a period of stress perhaps more difficult than any hitherto experienced 
in the history of the Province, but the problems which faced them had 
both direct and indirect bearings on the political troubles of Henry 
of Lancaster. 

Throughout the Lancastrian period, the politics in which the English 
Friars Minor were concerned were complex in nature, secular and ec- 
clesiastical, external and internal. At the beginning of the century the 
religious outlook for Europe as a whole was grim indeed. The entire 
Western Church was rent by the Schism, the healing of which was a 
first demand upon the Christian conscience; by 1400, under the guidance 
of leaders in both Church and State, the sinfulness of the Schism had 
been brought home to the multitudes in all its gravity. The Franciscan 
Order itself, although the great majority of its members adhered to the 
Roman pontiff, was rent internally by the struggle of the ‘Observants’ 
to assert themselves in face of the Conventuals, a struggle which (as 
will presently be seen) had its repercussions on a lesser scale in the 
English Province. And to these crises, in England was added another: 
the deposition of Richard IT had within a year or so aroused considerable 
opposition to Henry IV, in a movement which was fomented largely 
by the Minorites, themselves apparently undaunted by the prospect 


inquiry: some information relating to his building activities at Mathern 
Palace is given by E. T. Davies, History of the Parish of Mathern (Chepstow 
Society, 1950), pp. 18—19. On 26th June 1409 he was one of the eximie 
nobilitatis vivt et magistyi who appeared in Convocation at Oxford to con- 
demn the works of Wyclif (St Albans Chronicle, 1406—zo0, p. 47); but most 
of his episcopate was probably spent in the episcopal manors of Newland, 
in the Forest of Dean, and nearby Mathern, until his death and burial 
at Cardiff in April 1423 (C. L. Kingsford, Grey Friars of London, p. 194). 
A manuscript at Cambridge, Caius Coll. 372, at one time belonged to Zouche, 
and bears an inscription: 

Istum librum contulit Frater Iohannes de Milham 

Reverendo Sacre Theologie doctori Johanni Zouch 

Marie for thyn holy grace 

Help Frere John Milham in euery place. 

The second line has been written in a fifteenth century hand over an 
erasure, the rest of the inscription being in a hand of the fourteenth century. 

2 The view which was formerly current among our historians, that at 
this date the Christian conscience had generally been placed on a formal 
pedestal from which, like a plaster saint, it was rarely disturbed, need no 
longer be seriously entertained. 
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of facing enemies on three different fronts simultaneously. None of these 
aspects of Franciscan politics can be dealt with in isolation, for religious 
and secular affairs could not be divorced from each other in the medi- 
aeval mind, and least of all in that of the Franciscan, whose mission 
was essentially one that took him out into all the highways and 
byways of the world.’ 

An unenviable lot fell to the man whose duty it was to pilot the 
friars of the English Province through the uncharted waters which lay 
before them in the years immediately following the dethronement of 
Richard II. The qualities required of him would be high: integrity, 
zeal and sincerity, together with devotion to the ideals of the Order 
and its founder — these one may suppose to have been the normal 
prerequisites; but more than these, the dangers of the present situation 
demanded for their supervention extraordinary powers of leadership, 
with, above all, tact and discretion, the ability to perceive hidden 
dangers and to alter the course of his policy accordingly. The man chosen 
by the Province, when the office of Provincial Minister fell vacant 
shortly after Henry IV’s accession, was John de la Zouche, a friar some 
forty-five years of age who had obtained his D.D. at Cambridge, but of 
whom before this date we know nothing else.‘ Elected to office at the 


3 The fact that the Franciscans became periodically embroiled in secular 
politics may be regarded as in a sense a realisation, rather than a betrayal, 
of the ideal of St Francis. Francis and the early friars had regarded it as an 
essential part of their vocation to establish concord — pax et bonum — where- 
ever discord existed, whether between individuals or factions: in England 
the tradition was carried on, and early manifested in the friars’ intervention 
in the struggles between Henry III and Pembroke (vide Roger of Wendover’s 
account in the Flores Histoviavum) and, later, Simon de Montfort (cf. Little, 
Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 32: ‘The Oxford Franciscans became, if not the 
leaders, the spokesmen of the constitutional movement of the xiii.c’). But 
by 1258 a significant change had come into the Franciscans’ attitude to 
political questions: no longer was it their concern to act as impartial media- 
tors so much as to espouse the cause which seemed to them the most de- 
serving — and their choice of sides was invariably determined by the 
militantly democratic spirit which they have to a large extent retained 
throughout their history. And to this extent — although it may be urged 
that they were supporting the ‘popular’ cause against the tyrannical — 
they had abandoned the ideals of their founder, for as partisans they had 
forfeited the respect of their political opponents, and thereby surrendered 
their opportunity of securing political concord by peaceful means. As ideal- 
ists, however, it was inevitable that the friars should tend to throw their 
whole weight into the balance on the side of what they conceived to be 
right; and they were realists enough to comprehend that mediation can 
scarcely secure more than a precarious compromise solution. 

4 It would not, however, be fair to assume from this that his career 
in the Order had not already gained him some prominence. Most of the 
records of the English Province have been lost to historians since the Re- 
formation, so that biographical data must generally be collected from ex- 
ternal sources, the episcopal registers, the records of the curia regis, and 
other records both public and private. It follows, therefore, that in most 
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Provincial Chapter held in the late summer of 1400,5 Zouche succeeded 
Nicholas Fakenham, who had achieved fame in 1395 when he delivered 
at Oxford his determination on the Great Schism; it is likely that 
Fakenham realised the hazards which the Province was about to face, 
and felt that, being of advanced age himself,* he should resign in favour 
of a younger and more energetic man. It might have been better, as 
things turned out, if Fakenham had been able to continue in office, 
for at least his term as Provincial had been marked by no internal strife 
among the friars; and it will be seen that he was later to be recalled 
to help in tiding the Province over the crisis which Zouche precipitated. 
For undoubtedly Zouche had zeal, and his devotion to what he regarded 
as the ideals of St. Francis was unequivocal; it was unfortunate that 
a vociferous section of the Province disagreed with his interpretation 
of the founder’s ideals — and Zouche, lacking the tact necessary to 
deal with his recalcitrant brethren, inevitably found that his powers 
of leadership were insufficient to save the English Province from the 
chaos into which a singular combination of circumstances very soon 
hurled it.” 


cases a friar’s career is known to us only in so far as it has impinged on life 
outside the Order. Zouche may well have been engaged, until I400, in 
duties academic or administrative which advanced him steadily but quietly 
within the Order, known only to his confréves. 

5 No record of this Chapter has come to light: the year of Zouche’s 
election is inferred from one of the letters printed below, in which he de- 
scribes himself as having been Minister per septennium (infra, p. 352 line 17); 
he resigned in August 1407, so that he must have assumed office in the year 
1400. Provincial Chapters were normally held each year on the feast of the 
Assumption (August 15th), or on the Nativity of Our Lady (September 8th). 

® He is thought to have died c. 1406, and is last heard of in 1405. A 
legacy was left in 1332 to Frater Nicholas de Fakenham, Friar Minor (Red 
Register of Lynn, I, p. 155): supposing this to be the friar who later became 
Provincial, and assuming that he entered the Order c. 1330 at the age of 
fourteen, he would in 1405 have been about ninety years of age; but it is 
also possible that he entered the Order with his parents’ consent at any 
time after the age of seven (cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, IV, 

n 527k 
ta The Franciscan Order has never been noted for the docility of its 
members in submission to authority: and for this the blame — or credit — 
must be imputed directly to St Francis himself, who had insisted and 
reiterated that the superiors of his Order must not only be elected demo- 
cratically, but must exercise their authority with humility and charity. 
Thus, the designations Prior or Master are specifically forbidden as carrying 
with them implications of inherent superiority: the Order is officially 
entitled the ‘Order of Minor Brethren,’ the superiors are always to remember 
that their offices are those of Minister and Guardian, not Master or Prior, 
and that they hold office at the dictates of expediency alone and not through 
personal superiority (cf. St Francis’s First Rule, capp. v, vi; Spec. Perf., 
cap. xliii, 7 — Minores iam vocati sunt fratres met ut matores fiert non pre- 
sumant). It is a matter of historical fact that individual friars have frequently 
chosen to emphasise this aspect of their superiors’ regimen, and to forget 
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Zouche sought to impose his interpretation of the Rule of St. Francis 
— a literal application of its provisions, without mitigation by papal 
privilege — on the Province which had now elected him to its highest 
office; and it was upon this issue, the question of the regular observance 
which was vexing the continental friars but which had hitherto not 
troubled England notably,® that the battle was eventually fought out 
until Zouche retired in defeat. But his discipline and leadership might 
never have given way so disastrously if it were not for the preliminary 
participation of the Minorites in an altogether different drama — the 
eruption of armed revolt and sedition against the usurper king 
Henry IV. Discontent with the government of Richard II had contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the initial success of Henry Bolinbroke’s 
bid for the throne, but the inevitable reaction soon set in when things 
seemed to be no better under the new régime. That Henry was prepared 
to take drastic measures in order to secure his throne is made clear from 
the deliberate falsification of the account on the Parliament Rolls of 
Richard II’s ‘abdication,’® and from the Act De heretico comburendo 
which was doubtless intended to suppress any attempt to stir up sedition 
in the realm against the established order in Church or State:1° that 


altogether St Francis’s corollary, that if the Ministers are the servants 
of the community, the community itself owes them absolute obedience 
(Regula Bullata of 1223, capp. viii and x). 

8 Particularly in the application of the rule of Poverty, the English 
Province had preserved a high degree of fidelity which caused serious 
embarrassment to the central authorities of the Order in their struggle 
with the Observant John Capistran in the 1430s; on this issue the English 
Conventuals were entirely in sympathy with the continental Observants, 
and in order to maintain his policy the Minister General found it necessary 
to depose the English Provincial, Roger Downe, and substitute for him 
a more accommodating friar (v. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Docu- 
ments, pp. 200—201; cf. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, p. 10; 
Proc. Bntish Academy, xxvii (1941), pp. 156—8). It is worth noticing, 
however, that Zouche seems first to have attacked those friars and convents 
which made use of papal privileges tending to weaken discipline within 
the Province: such, for instance (in the case of individual friars), as the 
procuring of appointments as papal chaplains, which absolved a friar from 
obedience to his superiors in the Order; or (in the case of convents) of privi- 
leges granted by the pope to a friary, to be exercised without reference to 
the Provincial. Zouche was sufficiently acute to realise the fundamental 
necessity, before a general reform in the observance of the Rule could be 
proceeded with, of tightening up discipline in order to restore to the Pro- 
vincial his full powers according to the intention of Pe Francis. 

® Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xiv, p. 14 

10 Lollardy, and its allied heresies, to Henry IV se oneuated not only 
a threat to the Church but also, as an ‘element of serious dissension within 
the realm, a threat to his own security on the throne calling for statutory 
legislation in Parliament. The Act of 1401 was directed not only to the 
eschewing of the ‘dissensions, divisions, hurts, slanders and perils... of 
this wicked sect,’ but also to ‘the ‘prosperity’ of Henry’s realm (Rot. Parl., 
RL, Wag). 
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he did indeed take drastic measures to crush opposition when it appeared 
is demonstrated by his treatment of the Friars Minor in 1402. The series 
of incidents connected with the friars’ conspiracy of 1401—2 clearly 
made a deep impression upon contemporary and near-contemporary 
writers, practically all of whom mention the basic facts, while some add 
comments of their own in accordance with their political sympathies. 
The most detailed account which has survived is that used alike by the 
continuator of the Eulogium™ and the writer of Davies’ English Chron- 
icle:!2 of these two compilations from a common (but uncommonly 
well informed) source, the former is the richer in detail and must provide 
the general framework of the present narrative, into which the particular 
information culled from Zouche’s letters will fit at the appropriate point. 

Our first intimation of Franciscan hostility to Henry comes in r4or, 
and, dramatically, from a small Welsh convent that participated in 
very few events of significance during the whole course of its existence. 
The Welsh incursions across the English border in this year evoked in 
June a punitive expedition led by the king himself into North Wales, 
and into Anglesey where he found that the Friars Minor of Llanfaes 
had joined the insurrection against him. The punishment which Henry 
meted out to this small and remote friary seems incredibly harsh, unless 
we assume that he had already had wind of serious opposition from the 
influential Order of St Francis: however this may be, we know little 
of the affair save that all the friars of Llanfaes were either killed by 
Henry’s troops or taken prisoner and the convent rifled!? — and here 
the chronicler’s statement is corroborated by the Patent Rolls, from 
which it appears that the Provincial (Zouche) some six months later 
urged the king to restore the house, which, as he complained, ‘is deserted, 
divine services having lately been omitted there because certain friars 
have been dispersed as rebels, and all the goods of the house having 
been seized by divers lieges of the King.’ On 28th January following, 
a commission was issued for an inquiry ‘by oath of good men of the 
county of Lancaster,’ who should restore to the friary any goods of 
which it had been despoiled. It is also in 1401 that indications begin 

1 Eulogium Historiarum, II, ed. F. S. Haydon (Rolls Series, 1863). 

12 An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, 
and Henry VI, written before the year 1471, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden Soc., 
aa Eul. Hist., U1, p. 388. 

14 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399—I40TI, p. 418. 

15 Ibid. (Apparently, the nearest ‘good’ men for the purpose were in 
England, over the border!) The convent seems to have suffered considerably 


from this disaster, and to have remained unoccupied until 1414 at least 
(tbid., I413—1I6, P. 234). 
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to appear that the Franciscan sympathy for Richard’s cause was wide- 
spread and vocal: a friar from one of the Norfolk convents was impris- 
oned for preaching in favour of the former king,!* and a priest of Ware 
who had circulated a list of the names of men whom he declared ready 
to rise in favour of Richard was also arrested.17 A university convent 
is first known to have been involved when an aged Franciscan of Cam- 
bridge was accused by a woman of having spoken against the king: 
that the judge when the case came to court suspected some personal 
malice on the part of the accuser is perhaps implied by the triviality 
of the sentence, that the friar should fight the woman with one hand 
tied behind his back. The woman, indeed, was soon persuaded by her 
friends to withdraw the charge and nothing more is heard of the case;18 
it seems likely, therefore, that few if any of the Cambridge friars shared 
the old priest’s subversive opinions, which themselves were probably 
harmless enough in fact. Early in 1402 reports were gaining widespread 
credence that Richard II was still alive, and it was about this time that 
the first execution of a Franciscan for treason occurred: a lay brother 
of the Aylesbury convent laid information against a priest of the house, 
alleging that he had declared himself ‘exceedingly glad’ that King 
Richard was alive. The priest-friar was brought before the king, and 
submitted to a cross-examination,!® from which it transpires that the 
friar favoured Richard as a benefactor of the Order, and opposed Henry 
in as far as he ought by right to be Duke of Lancaster and not king ;?° 
a jury found him guilty of treason and, together with a secular priest, 
he was executed. 

It is a significant fact (throwing, perhaps, some incidental light 
on the obscure question of the status of lay brethren in the friaries at 
this date) that friars could be found to inform against their brethren 


16 Ful. Hist., III, p. 389: his offence must have been slight, for he was 
handed over to the Provincial for correction. 

17 Walsingham, Annales, p. 339; Capgrave, Chronicle of England, 
pp. 278—9. The priest is not known to have been a friar, but the Franciscans 
had a house at Ware, and it is reasonable to assume that he was at least 
their confederate in this matter if not their confrére. 

18 The king was, it seems, assured by Archbishop Arundel that the case 
was not worth pursuing: Archiebiscopus Cantuariensis amicus fratris Regem 
pacificavit (Eul. Hist., II, p. 339; cf. Davies’ Chron., p. 23). 

19 This is the first of the extraordinarily detailed and valuable accounts 
of covam rege proceedings relating to the friar conspirators which the source 
of the Eulogium presents. They must be regarded as genuine reports, written 
in the first instance either by an eye-witness or by one having access to the 
Coram Rege Rolls, with which the chronicler’s accounts closely agree. _ 

20 Ful. Hist., III, pp. 390—1; Davies’ Chron., pp. 23—4. The friar 
expressly denied that he had passed on the rumour that Richard was alive, 
or that he had incited the populace to revolt. 
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in religion: the lay brother of Aylesbury is not the only instance, for 
soon after was brought about in much the same way the betrayal of the 
Franciscan arch-conspirator himself. This was Fr Richard, or Roger, 
Frisby, a senior friar and Doctor of Divinity of the Leicester convent.” 
From his study in this friary, Frisby directed operations which sent 
friars southward to London and westward to Wales — and probably 
to the other points of the compass as well — stirring up the strong and 
confirming the weak in opposition to Henry; their work was done 
thoroughly, they collected donations, they carried letters to key men 
in the underground movement, and they spread rumours in the taverns 
on the way. There is no doubt that, by coordinating the efforts of the 
Welsh rebels with those of the disaffected elements in England, these 
friars were in a position to add greatly to Henry’s embarrassment, and 
there was no reason why — with the help of Providence — they should 
not have played an instrumental part in bringing about the overthrow 
of Lancaster. But Providence favoured Henry’s cause for this turn, 
and the friar conspirators were soon to have food for bitter reflection: 
tradet frater fratrem in mortem. Though the occasion for the quarrel is 
unknown, it is recorded that Frisby fell out with one of his confederates 
who, ‘aroused to wrath,’?? went to the king, threw himself on the royal 
mercy, and revealed the whole conspiracy. Frisby was denounced 
(though not by name) as ‘an old Master in Theology who speaks evil 
of you [sc. Henry], and says that Richard shall wage war on you, and 


21 Tt has been assumed by every writer hitherto that Frs Roger and 
Richard Frisby were one and the same friar, whose Christian name was 
a little uncertain; but the confession of one of the conspirators, Fr Walter 
Walton, proves that in fact Roger and Richard Frisby were brothers, both 
of the Leicester convent at the time of the Minorites’ conspiracy (Coram 
Rege Roll, 3 Henry IV; printed in English Historical Review, xxxii, pp. 
560—1). From Walton’s deposition, it seems likely that it was Richard who 
organised the plot, although Roger also took a prominent part in its planning: 
but it is impossible to decide which of the brothers it was who achieved fame 
by stoutly confuting to his face Henry IV’s right to the throne — an import- 
ant episode to be discussed below. (Throughout my account I shall simply 
refer to him as Frisby.) It has been stated by post-Reformation writers 
that ‘Frisby’ was guardian of the Leicester convent at the time of his arrest, 
but for this there is no corroboration from contemporary sources: Leland 
(Collectanea, I, 11, p. 311) refers to the hanging of the ‘Master’ of the Friars 
Minor of Leicester at Tyburn, which is taken by Parkinson (Collectanea 
Anglo-Minoritica, i, p. 185) to refer to Richard Frisby, and to mean that 
he was guardian; but ‘Master’ may rather be taken to signify that he was 
a doctor in theology. Dugdale (Monasticon, ed. Stevens, VI, p. 1513) has 
it that the notorious friar was Roger Frisby, and in this he is followed by 
Dr Moorman (Grey Friars in Cambridge, pp. 177—8), who gives further 
biographical details relating to Roger Frisby, but who does not mention 
Richard. 

2a ul, Heast,, Ill, sp. 30%. 
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that this is prophesied:’ it had been arranged by the conspirators that 
the informer himself and ten other friars of the Leicester convent (the 
elderly Frisby was seemingly not to have been one of them) were to 
join an assembly of five hundred men, clerical and lay, who would be 
mobilised on the common at Oxford on the vigil of St John Baptist, 
with intention to find and join the forces which Richard II was supposed 
to be collecting. 

Frisby and eight other friars of his convent were promptly arrested 
at the end of May,?? the remaining two having escaped*™ together with 
many friars from other houses who had also been named. When the 
Leicester friars were brought before Henry he confined his attention to 
Frisby, who appears to have been the only one of them who had received 
an education sufficiently advanced to enable him to put forth a sound 
defence:?> Frisby’s replies under cross-examination were bold, defiant 
and closely reasoned, and earned what appears to have been one of the 
king’s favourite jokes, ‘Be myn hed thou shalt lese thyne hed!’** After 
such an oath, a trial could be scarcely more than a formality; but in 
matters small and great at this time Henry was concerned to bring all 
that he did within the letter, if not the spirit, of the law. The confessions 
of Friar Walton and others had implicated others besides Franciscans 
in the plot, for when the trial was held at Westminster the eight friars 
appeared before the court in company with the Augustinian prior of 
Laund, with Richard II’s bastard brother Sir Roger Clarendon, and with 
a member of Clarendon’s household, all of whom confessed to having 
received letters stating that Richard was alive. The terms of the friars’ 
indictment are interesting: 

“You are indicted that you, in your hypocrisy and flattery and false 

lives have preached false sermons in which you did lyingly say that 

King Richard is alive, and did incite the people to seek him in Scot- 

land; 

‘And likewise in hypocrisy, flattery and false living you did hear 

false confessions, in the which you did enjoin the people by way 

of penance to seek King Richard in Wales; 


23 The names of seven Leicester friars who were arrested are known: 
Frs Robert Bekley, Robert Colman, Richard Frisby, Roger Frisby, Richard 
Grantham, John Mody, Walter Walton (P. R.O., Controlment Roll, 
3 Hen. IV, no. 43, m. 32; Cal. Close Rolls, 1399—1402, p. 527—8). 

24 They seem, however, to have been taken at Lichfield later, and 
executed: Eul. Hist., III, p. 394. 

25 ‘Some of thaym were yong, and some olde and sympilly lettrid:’ 
Davies’ Chron., p. 24. 

29 Mah, sae Ci, IB, Tels, MUU, jojo. 2Xe%o), ZXsv3, 
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‘Moreover... you did collect by begging a great sum of money and 
did send it to that traitor Owen Glyndwr, that he might come and 
overthrow the whole English tongue; 

‘Moreover, you sent into Scotland for five hundred men to be 

ready upon the plain of Oxford on the vigil of St John Baptist 

for the purpose of finding king Richard’.?’ 

It was not so easy as it had been in the case of the Aylesbury friar 
for the crown to secure a jury that would find the religious guilty: 
popular feeling was in a fluid state, and without doubt Frisby’s defence 
must have been more convincing than that of the earlier victim from 
Aylesbury; a man of great moral courage, forceful personality and real 
sincerity, it is clear from the chroniclers’ accounts that his demeanour 
earned him something of a martyr’s reputation. The original jury, 
composed of men from London and Holborn, refused to bring in a finding 
against the accused, so that at last a jury was impanelled from Islington 
and Highgate, districts more remote from the London friary where the 
Grey Friars were held in respect. Sentence of death was passed on all 
the defendants. At Tyburn, the friars seem to have acquitted themselves 
bravely, and the chronicler’s relation of the events is faintly reminiscent 
— as perhaps he intended it to be — of the Crucifixion: 

‘On Tyburn the Master [7. e. Frisby] preached a devout sermon on 
the text In manus Tuas, Domine, and swore by the salvation of his 
soul that he was no traitor to King Henry. And devoutly he prayed 
for those who were responsible for his death. And another of the 
friars as he was about to die said, ‘It was not, as our enemies say, 
our intention to kill the king and his sons, but to make him the Duke 
of Lancaster, which is what he ought to be.’ On the morrow, in the 
evening, there came one to the guardian of the Friars Minor saying 
that he would be able to bear away the bodies. And when they came 
they found the bodies lying in the hedges and ditches, headless; 
and sorrowing they bore them away to the friary. The Islington 
and Highgate men came to the friars weeping, imploring their pardon 
for what they had done, and averring that had they not declared 
them guilty they themselves would have been put to death.’?8 

It is frequently noted that the executions took place without a word 
of ecclesiastical protest uttered; but it is difficult to see from whom an 
official protest should have come. Any serious protest from the pope, 
Boniface IX, could have been met by Henry’s threat to transfer his 


2? Ful, Hist., III, pp. 392—3; Davies’ Chron., pp. 25—6. 
28 Ful, Hist., III, pp. 393—4; Davies’ Chron., p. 26. 
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allegiance to Avignon, or at any rate to withdraw support from Rome; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Arundel (although it is probable that his 
expectations of Henry had been disappointed to some extent) was the 
last person likely to protest at the liquidation of Richard II’s supporters; 
and the Order’s Provincial, Zouche, whose policy was clearly concerned 
with directing the Franciscans’ energies into purely spiritual channels, 
had already done the most he could by appealing to Henry before the 
trial.?9 
The lack of official protest arises from the lack of ecclesiastical 
independence: the executions were intended to set an example of the 
king’s strength before the nation, and as such they were politically 
justifiable. Expressions of overt sympathy for the friars would not have 
been broadcast wisely at such a time;?° and yet, indications of subdued 
sympathy are not wanting.*! Apart from the steadfastness of the men 
of London and Holborn, and the contrition of the jury from Highgate 
and Islington, the more remotely situated continuator of the Croyland 
chronicle writes of the incident with words of praise for the friars,?2 an 
unknown writer of York has it that Henry IV inhumaniter suspendt 
fecit... priorem de Launde et octo Detficos fratres magnae reputationis 
de ordine Fratrum Minorum,** and even Adam of Usk applies the epithet 
‘cruel’ to the friars’ execution.?4 The heads of the executed friars, after 
being impaled upon London Bridge, were sent to be exposed publicly in 
the towns of Aylesbury, Coventry, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford,?° 
Leicester and Stamford, where they remained until the end of 1404.?* 
Virtually, the Franciscan plot to overthrow Henry had been sup- 
pressed: two more of the Leicester friars — perhaps those who had eluded 
the king’s men when they arrested Frisby — were caught near Lichfield 
by one of Prince Henry’s men and beheaded in that city,?? and one 


29 Vide infra, p. 336. 

80 Even the continuator of the Eulogium seems to have thought it 
wise to follow his account of the execution with an anecdote against the 
Franciscans, as though to imply his dissociation from them: Eul. Hist., 
III, p. 394 (the friar and the fool). 

31 An intimation that popular feeling may have been very strongly 
on the side of the friars is contained in the general amnesty which Henry 
published shortly afterwards, on 3rd July (Rymer, Foedera, VIII, p. 268). 

32 Hist. Croyl. Cont., p. 495: Decem fratres ordinis minorum, viri utique 
famosi, et in sacra theologia Doctores honorati... 

33 Historians of the Church of York, II, p. 439. 

84 Chron. of Adam of Usk, p. 84. 

35 Cf. Ful. Hist., Il, p. 394; it was Frisby’s head which was taken 
processionally into Oxford on the very day alleged to have been fixed for 
the gathering of 500 men to search for King Richard; a herald announced 
his crime. 

36 Cal. Close Rolls, 1402—5, pp. 388—9. 

37 Ful. Hist., Ill, p. 394. 
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of the friars who had exposed the conspiracy was later caught by a 
Welshman and slain on the spot.** But at the Provincial Chapter held 
on 15th August 1402 — significantly, at Leicester — all the friars were 
prohibited on pain of life imprisonment to utter a word against the 
king;?® and here the historical evidence for Franciscan support of 
Owen Glyndwr comes to an end. Glyndwr himself certainly recognised 
his debt to the Friars Minor and repaid it in December 1403, when he 
spared their convent in the sack of Cardiff,#° but it is clear that the 
friars of Cardiff were not at this date actively supporting him. The 
Lancastrian propagandists, however, were not slow to suggest that the 
successes of Welsh arms were to be attributed to an even darker plot 
of the Minorites, necromancy. The well-known story of the appearance 
on Corpus Christi day in 1402 of the Devil dressed as a Franciscan is 
first told by Walsingham, who was apparently so taken with its topical 
aptness that he retailed it in almost identical words in three separate 
chronicles.4! The Benedictine Walsingham was especially anxious to 
show that the Friars Minor employed necromancy in their support of 
Owen Glyndwr: he takes care to note the current rumour that they 
had conjured up by magical devices the weather that had proved so 
unfavourable to the English campaigns — and he adds, sarcastically, 
‘but God forbid that men living under so holy a Rule should be guilty 
of such things!’4? It may safely be assumed that Franciscan hostility 
towards Henry IV was confirmed rather than allayed by the executions 
of 1402: according to the Eulogium’s source about eighteen Minorites 
were amongst the numerous friars who participated in 1405 in Scrope’s 
revolt,4? and half a century later the anti-Lancastrian spirit is still 
strong in a vigorous section of the Order, as may be seen from the most 
superficial study of many of Friar John Brackley’s letters in the Paston 
correspondence.** 


SS Tiaileh. 

39 [bid., p. 389. I have regarded this Chapter as taking place in the year 
1402, for reasons discussed in Appendix B below. 

20" [bid Pp. 401. 

41 Annales, p. 340; Hist. Angl., II, pp. 249—50; Ypodigma Neustriae, 
p. 394. This account immediately precedes the notice of the eight friars’ 
execution, 

42 Annales, pp. 343—4. 

43 Ful. Hist., II, p. 407. Cf. Hist. Croyl. Cont., p. 496: [Scrope and 
Mowbray] cum multitudine fratrum ordinis quadrifridi armatorumque manu 
copiosa in partibus Borealibus congregata... 

44 In October of 1460, the formidable Queen Margaret of Anjou was 
said to be intending to purge all the Minorites south of the Trent river 
because of their adherence in the wars of the Roses to the enemies of Lan- 
caster: Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1904), III, p. 228; cf. C. L. Kings- 
ford, Grey Friars of London, p. 21. 
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It seems clear that the Friars Minor spread sedition against Henry IV, 
not only in the pulpit and confessional (supposing every particular of 
the official indictment to be founded on fact), but openly in their 
conversations as well:4* the gravity of the threat from this source was 
probably not over-estimated by Henry. What was the friars’ reason for 
supporting so vehemently the nebulous cause of Richard II? The 
Minorites were not alone in their stand against Henry IV; it is possible 
that one of the prime movers in the conspiracy was a canon of Bridling- 
ton, whose prophecy that Richard should return to wage war on Henry 
was alleged to have been developed by Frisby.‘* At all events, there were 
executed also two laymen, two secular priests, and Prior Walter de 
Baldocke of Laund together with the friars, according to the Eulogium’s 
account; and a number of Dominicans were also implicated.47 But 
there is no doubt that the Friars Minor assumed active leadership in 
the organisation of the conspiracy. It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose from this fact that the Franciscans involved were ambitious 
for political power, although they joined forces with Glyndwr and, later, 
with Scrope. Rather may it be said that Glyndwr, the Percies, and the 
Friars Minor represent, respectively, the varying motives of Celtic 
nationalism, dynastic ambition, and political principle: the three 
movements differed in their positive aims, but were united in their 
negative aspect in as far as all their efforts were directed against the 
house of Lancaster. 

Once again — as on that famous occasion in 1258 — the English 
Franciscans had expressed a constitutional theory that was in advance 
of the generally accepted thought of the time. It is doubtful how far 
any concrete idea had by 1400 been formed of what constituted a legit- 
imate claim to the throne, especially when the deposition of an anointed 


45 Cf. the examination covam rege of John Sparrowhawk of Cardiff: 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Xxxil, p. 559. 

46 Ful. Hist., Ill, p. 391: Magister Frisby confessus est se exposuisse 
prophetiam quae dicitur cuiusdam canonici de Bridlington, juxta imagina- 
tionem suam. It is, however, just as likely that the reference here is to the 
well-known ‘prophet’ of the xiv.c known as John of Bridlington: I have 
been unable to discover any prophetic reference to Richard II in this writer’s 
published works, but it is not unlikely that Frisby’s ‘imagination’ adapted 
a text, originally relating to Edward II or Edward III, to fit the case of 
King Richard: cf. Wright, Political Poems and Songs, I, pp. 123—215; 
Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan auctore Bridlingtonienst (in Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I and Edward II, vol. 11). 

47 Cf. Victoria County History, Oxfordshire, II, p. 1176. The Close, 
Controlment and Coram Rege Rolls show that a number of Dominicans, 
notably the priors of Winchelsey and Cambridge, were arrested, but on the 
whole the Order of Preachers remained loyal to Henry and received his 
support in the current struggle of the English Province against the Master 
General. 
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monarch was involved: the principle of hereditary descent, although 

an important element in the argument of any claimant, was not uni- 

versally accepted as the final test of legitimacy, and the rex de facto 

was in a stronger position by far — provided he could maintain his 

actual power — than a claimant whose claim rested on right of collateral 

descent. In this instance, the very fact that Richard had been deposed, 

together with the fact that he was now dead, counted in Henry’s favour 

with the majority of his contemporaries far more than did the possible 

fact that Richard’s deposition had been theoretically invalid. The 

principles on which the Friars Minor based their opposition to Henry IV 

seem to have been more clearly-defined than was usual at that date: 

they were principles which did not admit of compromise with contempo- 

rary fact, and their nature may be deduced from the friars’ responses 

given under examination coram rege. That they felt a prior attachment 

to the person of Richard is indeed expressed,*? but this must be regarded 

as a purely incidental argument — perhaps that which carried most 

weight with the less intellectual friars — for Richard is not known to 

have extended any singular favours to the Friars Minor.*® The clearest 

intellectual statement of the friars’ position is that given by Frisby: 

the Eulogiwm’s account of his cross-examination is worth quoting in 

detail®® — 

The King: ... Did you say that King Richard is alive? 

Frisby: I do not say that he is alive, but I do say that if he is alive 
he is the true King of England. 

K: He abdicated. 

F: He did abdicate; but under compulsion while in prison, and that 
is not a valid abdication. 

K: He abdicated right willingly. 

F: He would never have resigned had he been at liberty. And aresignation 
made in prison is not a free resignation. 

K: Even so, he was deposed. 

F; While he was king, he was captured by force of arms, thrown into 
prison, and despoiled of his realm, while you usurped his crown. 

K: I did not usurp the crown, but was duly elected. 


48 Eul. Hist., III, p. 390. 

49 His favour was reserved almost exclusively for the Dominicans, from 
whom he chose his confessors: v. B. Jarrett, English Dominicans, passim. 
Cf. Calendar of Papal Letters, V, p. 67 (indult that the clerics of the royal 
household may imitate the king’s custom of reciting the Dominican breviary 
daily). This, together with the fact that Richard’s body was originally buried 
at the Dominican house founded by him at King’s Langley (Ypodig. Neustr., 
p- 391), no doubt explains the adherence of some Black Friars to his cause. 

50 Ful. Hist., III, pp. 391—2. 
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F: An election is null and void while the legitimate possessor is alive. 
And if he is dead, you killed him. And if you are the cause of his 
death, you forfeit all title and any right which you may have to the 
kingdom. 

K: By this head of mine, thou shalt lose thine! 

From this it is clear that the friars were not taking their stand solely 

on the legitimist argument of lineal descent, although that in itself 

is the fundamental premise which is held to absolve the friars from 

a charge of treason — Henry should be, de jure, Duke of Lancaster, in 

which status the friars would be glad to recognise and honour him; but he 

could not be king while the ‘legitimate’ king still lived. Further to this, 
however, the Franciscans had applied moral principles to their knowledge 
of the manner in which Richard had been persuaded to abdicate ‘of his 
own will’ (or hilari vultu, as the Parliament Rolls have it), and found that 
the abdication in fact must be regarded in the circumstances as invalid. 

Consequently, a section of the English Province felt itself in conscience 
bound to do all within its power to unseat the usurper from his ill-gotten 
throne: this, at any rate, is the implied excuse of the friars who are 
examined. How widespread the conspiracy was, it is difficult to say: 
the three friaries in Wales were no doubt actively disseminating prop- 
aganda in the years 1401—2, but they were situated in what was 
known to be ‘enemy territory.’ The English convents definitely implicat- 
ed are those of Aylesbury, Leicester, Stamford, Nottingham and North- 
ampton, while the impaling of heads at Coventry and Oxford suggests 
that disaffection was rife in those houses also; in addition, the chroni- 
clers’ accounts implicate the convents of Cambridge and Ware, and one 
in the county of Norfolk which, although not named, must have been 
either Norwich or Walsingham. Seemingly, the friaries of the whole 
of the Midlands were involved, from West to East, with the conveniently 
central house at Leicester as the headquarters from which operations 
were directed by one of the Frisby brothers. There is some discrepancy 
amongst the chroniclers as to the total number of Minorites hanged: 
eleven are specified by the source of the Eulogium and by Adam of 

Usk; the Croyland chronicle mentions ten, Walsingham nine, while 

the historian of York and the compiler of Cotton Julius B. II®! have 

only eight. There is no means of confirmation of the actual number 
executed for their names have not survived;*? neither is it possible to 


51 C, L. Kingsford, Chronicles of London, p. 63. 
52 In 1934, the late Dr A. G. Little (according to his notes deposited 
in the Bodleian Library) attempted to discover these friars’ names from 
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say what became of the other friars who were arrested, but who escaped 
execution. There is some indication that these friars were dispersed 
by the Minister Provincial to convents far removed from the seat of the 
conspiracy at Leicester,®* and it is conceivable that one of these, as an 
eye-witness, was the author of the source used by both the continuator 
of the Eulogium and Davies’ Chronicle from 1401 to 1412 — a period 
for which the affairs of the Friars Minor, both in England and on the 
continent, are treated in considerable detail. 


For these years, and more especially from 1401 to 1405, the Eulogium 
is a source of prime importance for the political history of the English 
Province. Its tone is remarkably free from partisan spirit, and it might 
well be extracted from an official register or chronicle of the Order. 
It is interesting to note that the writer suggests a direct connection 
between the conspiracy against Henry IV and the storm over Zouche’s 
Provincialate which followed soon after. Zouche had been elected 
Minister in 1400,°4 and it is safe to assume that he had lost no time in 
actively putting his reforming principles into effect. That he had already, 
by mid-1402, incurred widespread hostility within the Province is 
suggested by the king’s rejoinder to him at the time of Frisby’s trial, 
when Zouche appealed to Henry for mercy to be shown to the captives. 
Zouche pointed out that at the Chapter of Leicester he had forbidden 
all the friars to speak against the king. If he intended thus to suggest 
to Henry that he need fear no further trouble from the Franciscans, 
Henry’s reply shows that the undertones of war within the friars’ ranks 
had already reached his ears: ‘They are not willing to be punished by 
you, and therefore it is only right that they should receive their punish- 
ment from me!’5> The significance of these words seems not to have 
been noticed hitherto. 

Probably, Zouche considered that the treason trials afforded a 


an examination of the Controlment, Gaol Delivery and Coram Rege Rolls, 
and Early Indictments in the Public Record Office, but without success. 

53 Fr Robert Colman, for instance, who as a young friar was implicated 
in the plot by Walter Walton’s confession, and who later had a distinguished 
career, appears to have been at the Norwich convent soon after the friars’ 
conspiracy had been overthrown (Parkinson, Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, 
i, p. 197, where the date 1426 is certainly wrong, and should rather be 1402 
or 1403; cf. Foss, Judges of England, IV, pp. 156—9); Norwich was on the 
outer fringe of the conspirators’ area, and is not certainly known to have 
been involved at all. Later he obtained his D. D. at Oxford, and was still 
there in 1419 (Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. Ms. 315, ff. 1b, 4b): by 1428 
he was back at Norwich (Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 417), so that he seems 
never to have been allowed to return to the scene of his crimes. 

54 Bodl. Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 56: see above, footnote 5. 
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further reason for intensifying his efforts to restore a centralised dis- 
cipline. At any rate, it was hardly more than a year after the Leicester 
Chapter that feeling against him reached its climax and precipitated the 
magnum schisma valde scandalosum;** the immediate occasion of the out- 
break seems to have been the Provincial’s interference with the London 
convent’s election of its guardian. No details of this aspect of the contro- 
versy remain: no doubt Zouche’s intention was to retract the recently 
won privilege of the house to choose its own office-holders from any- 
where within the Province,5’? for he attempted to fill the offices of 
guardian and lector with his own nominees. The friars resisted, with 
the argument that the Provincial had no special authority to revoke 
papal privileges; their appeal to the pope was not, indeed, successful, 
but Zouche decided — in view of the sympathetic attitude of the mayor 
and citizens of London to the convent®* — not to pursue the matter 
any further. His opponents, however, concluded that he had over- 
reached himself to such an extent that his removal from office could 
be compassed, and secured the favour of the king; Zouche also tried to 
obtain Henry’s support, but was met with the accusation that he was 
creating a disturbance in the realm — a cruel blow to one whose chief 
concern seems to have been to ensure that the Franciscans should not 
dabble in secular politics. The Minister successfully vindicated himself 
by producing ‘letters from his Order which testified to his peaceful 
rule,*® whereupon the king revoked his support of the recalcitrant 
friars who were now (March 1405) pressing their case in the Roman 
curia. Fortune, in fact, favoured the latter, for the Generalate was 
vacant after the death of Alfieri,*° and in the circumstances the Pro- 
vincial’s adversaries were able to take advantage of the temporary 
disruption in the Order’s central government; their spokesman, an 


SSS DUG paAO3. 

57 Arch. Franc. Hist., xliil, p. 171. This privilege gave to the London 
friary the pick of the Province’s most outstanding figures and ensured its 
continued importance for the future. A similar grace was obtained from the 
Minister General by the Norwich house in 1414, whereby the Custos of 
the Cambridge custody was bound to assign to the convent any of its 
nativi fratres who might be chosen each year (probably at the conventual 
chapter) by the guardian and friars of Norwich (Cal. Papal Letters, VI, 

. 484—5). 
Pe acy burgesses of the city testified that the only scandals caused by 
the friars in London had been occasioned by the ‘outsiders’ who had come 
into the city to be hanged (Ful. Hist., I11, p. 404). 

59 Ful. Hist., III, p. 404. Probably the testimonial came from the 
Minister General, Henry Alfieri, who like Zouche was anxious to restore 
discipline within the Order. 

80 Annales Minorum, IX, p. 267. 


22 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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astute if hot-headed friar,*! went directly to the Cardinal Protector,*? 
and procured from him a commission appointing Frs Nicholas Fakenham 
and John Malet to hear the case against Zouche, with power to depose 
him if necessary and in that event to rule the Province themselves as 
Vicars Provincial until a successor should take office. It would be inter- 
esting to know who was responsible for the nomination of these com- 
missaries; Malet seems to have belonged to the ‘lax’ party,** so that his 
judgment was unlikely to be impartial. Falsenham, on the other hand, 
had preceded Zouche in the Provincialate,*! and was probably by this 
date a man of venerable years*® with a sound reputation for orthodox 
zeal and erudition: his name, moreover, is not mentioned by Zouche 
in his detailed indictment of those responsible for his ‘unlawful’ depo- 
sition, so that it may well be that Fakenham was appointed to the 
commission on the initiative of the Cardinal Protector in order to 
provide at least one member who was not the nominee of the ‘rebels.’ 
Be that as it may, the commissaries at once held a visitation in the 
convents involved,®* and as a result of their findings decided that the 
Provincial had exceeded his powers in certain respects. Zouche was 
cited to appear before them at Colchester castle, to defend himself; 
he had, however, just returned from the General Chapter at Munich, 
in which Antony de Pereto had been elected Minister General (19th 
April), and had apparently been assured of Pereto’s support. According- 
ly, Zouche refused to recognise the validity of his citation to Colchester,®? 
and again departed overseas, leaving a Vicar Provincial in charge of 


61 Frater callidus bacularius Cantibrugie (Eul. Hist., III, p. 404). Ac- 
cording to Zouche’s account, Frs Robert Hardyng and Thomas Wollore 
went to central authority together (see below, Appendix A, p. 348 lines 
5—7) — Hardyng being stigmatised as radix et origo brige (p. 356 line 9). 

6% It is difficult to see who else could have been the ‘certain cardinal 
who asserted that the pope had verbally (viva voce) made him his commis- 
sary in this matter’ (Eul. Hist., III, p. 404), although the phraseology sug- 
gests some irregularity in the procedure. The Protector was Franciscus 
Carbonarius, Bishop of Sabina. 


63 He is one of those stigmatised by Zouche: see Appendix, p. 356 lines 

64 Fr Conrad Walmsley has suggested the possibility that Fakenham 
also was prejudiced against Zouche because the latter had been elected 
Minister in his place. 

65 See above, footnote 6. 

66 Ful. Hist., III, p. 404: commissarii visitabant quosdam conventus. 
These were probably the convents whose privileges had been assailed by 
Zouche, but apart from London there is no mention of any convent by name. 

87 Doubtless he felt, with some justification, that the appointment 
of a commission to enquire into the whole dispute should have been post- 
poned until the Munich Chapter assembled, and that the haste of the callidus 
bacularius to secure an enquiry without reference to the Order’s head or 
representatives was proof of his opponents’ insincerity. 
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the Province. He was wise to leave the country, for once again his 
opponents secured the support of the secular arm,** and issued sum- 
mons for a Provincial Chapter to meet at Oxford on 3rd May 1405. 
The proceedings of this Chapter are shrouded in obscurity, and it is 
impossible to say how many of the friars eligible to attend did in fact 
obey the summons; according to the source of the Eulogium, Zouche’s 
Vicar forbade any friar to attend the Chapter at Oxford, whereupon 
the commissaries obtained royal writs commanding the friars ‘to come 
to the Chapter at Oxford for the reformation of religion.’ It is possible 
that attendance was poor, for although Fakenham and Malet pro- 
nounced Zouche’s deposition, they did not proceed to the election of a 
successor; it may be inferred, therefore, that the Chapter was deemed 
not to be sufficiently representative of the Province as a whole for 
its acts to be valid or acceptable — and this in itself would be sufficient 
to show that Zouche’s following was not inconsiderable. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say, even upon evidence so largely inferential in 
character, that the opposing camps were roughly equal in strength. 

At all events, the impasse between Zouche and the Protector’s com- 
miissarles was soon overcome, for on 6th June 1405 Zouche was formally 
reinstated as Provincial by Antony de Pereto at the request of the 
Cardinal, who was now ‘better informed.’*®® But it must have been 
clear that, for all his zeal, Zouche could not command the obedience 
of the Province as a whole; when Antony de Pereto was sent by Gregory 
XII on a mission to the northern states of Europe, he took the oppor- 
tunity while visiting England in the summer of 1407 to make a first- 
hand survey of the internal condition of the English Province. In- 
evitably, he came to the conclusion that a prerequisite for the restoration 
of the Province to unity was the resignation of Zouche. It was arranged, 
doubtless as a face-saver, that Zouche should be provided with a bishop- 
ric, and in these circumstances the Provincial voluntarily offered to 
Pereto his resignation in August 1407: three months later he was pro- 
vided to the see of Llandaff. But conscientious doubts as to whether 
he had by his resignation shirked his duty to the Order led him early 
in 1409 to open the correspondence which now sheds so much light on 
the unhappy details of these years. 


68 Ful. Hist., II, p. 405: Fratres informaverunt archiepiscopum Cantua- 
riensem contya ministyrum graviter, et similiter Regem, qui crediderunt ets. 
Zouche apparently visited Siena, where he sought the advice of Angelo 
of Siena, a friar prominent in the Order: cf. the opening words of Zouche’s 
letter to Angelo, infra, p. 349——50. 

69 Bullavrium Franciscanum, VII, no. 513: the bull, Regis Pacifica, 
dated 8th March 1406, by which the pope confirmed Zouche in his office. 
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During the course of the whole episode, Antony de Pereto seems 
to have been sympathetic towards Zouche:7° yet it is significant that 
the man who was immediately elected to succeed him in the Provincial- 
ate, and against whom the invective of Zouche’s letters to the curia 
is principally levelled, was Fr William Butler, who had emerged in the 
maelstrom as leader of the opposition to Zouche’s policy. Of Butler’s 
career before his election we know little,?! and our kowledge of his 
part in the displacement of Zouche is supplied almost entirely by 
Zouche’s own pen — an extremely biased account in which it is neces- 
sary to read between the lines. The bulk of Zouche’s accusations is 
concerned with the attempt to justify himself by denigrating the charac- 
ters of his opponents, and by demonstrating the invalidity of the 
proceedings whereby he was deposed to make room for Butler. The 
salient fact emerges that there was within the English Province a 
number of what for want of a better term we may call ‘pseudo-Ob- 
servants,’72 and a struggle between them and the lovers of privilege 
for control of the provincial policy. The letters which Zouche sent to 
the English proctor William Swann at the papal curia treat of the whole 
affair in great detail. But the essential core of the whole incident is to 
be revealed by the light which the Continuation of the Eulogium throws 
upon Zouche’s account of his interview with Butler on 18th December 
1406.72 The seemingly impartial account of the Eulogium makes it 
clear that Zouche’s action in the subtractio privilegiorum et antiquarum 
consuetudinum, however laudable in intention, was high-handed and 


70 It is not easy to see why Zouche turned against Pereto; he brings 
charges against the General of hypocrisy and simony (infra, p. 350 line 15), 
but produces no evidence; from Pereto’s letter to Henry IV (infra, p. 359 to 
360) it is apparent that Zouche had been pressing specific charges against 
him, which the General thought necessary to refute. Conceivably, Zouche 
felt that since his rival Butler had succeeded him in 1407, Pereto had 
pandered unworthily to the wishes of the laxer brethren — possibly the 
charge of simony is intended to imply that Pereto had been bribed to 
arrange the election of Butler. 

71 No record of his ordination has survived. He was Regent at Oxford 
in 1401, and lectured against the translation into English of the Scriptures 
(Little, Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 254; the text of his determination contra 
tvanslationem Anglicanam is given in full by M. Deanesly, Lollavd Bible, 
pp. 401—18). The now lost Catalogus Illustrium Franciscanorum gives him 
the title Flos unwersitatis temporibus suis (Little, op. cit.). A list of writings 
attributed to him is given in Wadding-Sbaralea, Scriptoves Ovdinis Minorum, 
LApsLo3: 

72 The term is coined to indicate that these were the friars who were 
concerned to adhere as closely as possible to the intention of the Rule, 
but who displayed none of the separatist tendencies of the continental 
Observants. 

73 Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 56b (infra, p. 358 lines 4—5); Eul. Hist., III, 


Pp. 403. 
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arbitrary in execution, omnia intendens ad libitum suum nova ordinare. 
When Zouche, after his deposition at the partisan Chapter of Oxford, 
was reinstated officially on 8th March 1406, he doubtless felt himself 
justified yet again in renewing his efforts to enforce a strict observance 
of the Rule: it was in the following December that Butler, then one 
of the discreti of the Province and a man of prominence in ecclesiastical 
circles,’ came to Zouche and sought his permission to leave the Order 
and become a monk of the Benedictine abbey at Abingdon, allegando 
se non posse paupertatem et communem vitam fratrum observanciasque 
dictt ordinis regulares observare.”® Here, in fact, is England’s reflection 
of the struggles which were rending the Order on the continent. 


At first sight, it seems that our sympathies must lie with the re- 
forming Provincial; not only, however, does the Eulogiuwm suggest 
that Zouche’s methods were lacking in that quality of charity which 
St Francis demanded in his Ministers,** but Zouche queered his own 
pitch when he proceeded to retail the most unconvincing rumours 
concerning Butler’s spiritual life: “by the judgment of many’ he holds 
heretical views on the Blessed Sacrament; and again, ‘it is said’ that 
for many years he has not celebrated Mass, pretending that he suffers 
from chronic headaches.’? So that it is more than likely that the words 
which Zouche puts into Butler’s mouth when asking for his letters 
dimissory to another Order do not adequately convey to the reader the 
true purport of his 1psissima verba. One may reasonably conjecture that, 
in fact, Butler intimated to his Provincial that if the Order were to be 
subjected to a regimen of such arbitrary nature, contrary to long- 
standing usage and contrary to the wishes of a majority (or at least 
a large minority) of the friars, then he for one must ask to be allowed 
to pursue his vocation under another superior. Zouche, it may be sup- 
posed, sincerely considered himself justified in representing Butler as 
‘tending rather to avarice than to poverty;’ but it is not to be expected 
of a mediaeval litigant that his deposition before the curia will do 
justice to his opponent’s point of view. 

At any rate, it is clear that the question of the regular observance 
in general, and of poverty in particular, were issues that did appear 
in the ranks of the English friars, and that took on for a few years at the 


74 Zouche himself notes that Butler was chosen by the English hierarchy 
to determine on the Schism at St Paul’s during the Council of London in 
1408, although he turns the fact against Butler. 

75 See Appendix below, p. 358 lines 5—9. 

78 Regula Bullata, cap. x. 

77 See below, p. 358 lines Io—12. 
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beginning of the fifteenth century an acute significance. The question 
remains to be answered, why did the conflict, of which there is scarcely 
any hint either before or after the provincialate of Zouche, flare up so 
suddenly ? It is hard to believe that the responsibility can be laid entirely 
at the feet of Zouche himself: certainly his personality must have 
contributed much to the acrimony of the incidents involved, but it is 
scarcely possible that the Minister Provincial should not have had a 
considerable following in the Province.7* One of the most notable 
phenomena of the time, which may account for this unprecedented 
preoccupation with the question of regular observance, is the spate 
of popular anti-mendicant literature — chiefly of Lollard inspiration’? — 
which appeared at the end of the fourteenth century, and lasted well 
into the fifteenth before it virtually died out. The principal theme of 
this literature consists in the constantly reiterated charge that the friars 
are hypocritically professing a Rule which they do not practise, and 
from William Woodford and ‘Daw Topias’ (the Dominican John Wal- 
singham) to Reginald Pecok and the confuters of Philip Norris the 
mendicants were busily producing a stream of counter-propaganda. 
If the friars were touchy when faced with criticisms of their fidelity 
to the Rules of their Orders from outsiders, it was hardly to be wondered 
at that the exacerbation of Zouche’s criticisms from within should 
precipitate a crisis. The spirit of dissension could further have been 
aggravated by the political disturbances of 1401—2 in which, as has 
been seen, friar could inform against friar. Or again, the papal schism, 
with its attendant possibilities of dividing the loyalties of the friars 
between rival popes (each of whom had his corresponding Franciscan 
General), could have been a subject of discord; and not the least inter- 
esting of the facts which Zouche’s letters reveal to us is that, as Bishop 
of Llandaff, he could dissociate himself from the action of the entire 
English hierarchy when in the Convocation of 1408 it decided to repudiate 
the Roman obedience. Since Butler also played his part in Convocation 
at this time, it will be worth while to survey briefly the impact of the 
schism on the English Franciscan Province, as far as it can be gauged. 


78 By the Constitutiones Narbonnenses (1260) the election of a Provincial 
was to be effected by the votes of the discreti delegated by the convents 
and the magistri. 

9 The most vociferous and numerous tirades against the mendicants 
come from the pens of the followers of Wyclif (that is, those who drew their 
inspiration from his example, whether or not he would himself have ac- 
knowledged them as his followers). Their charges invariably present a two- 
fold argument: (a) that the mendicants’ rules are unnecessary, as implying 
the insufficiency of the evangelical precepts for the Christian life, and (b) 
that the friars seek every occasion to evade the provisions of their rules. 
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Professor Perroy has noted that the papal schism had little direct 
effect on the organisation of the mendicant orders, most of whose 
members throughout Europe adhered to the Roman obedience.*® But 
the problem of devising a means to end the schism was one which was 
undeniably urgent and although the intellectuals of England were slow 
to approach the problem it was an English Franciscan who made the 
first notable attempt to arouse the universities to action, and himself 
to put forward a concrete proposal: this was the earlier Minister Pro- 
vincial, Nicholas Fakenham,*! who on 5th November 1395 delivered 
at Oxford his determination on the Great Schism, a scholarly treatise 
in which he examines the conciliar theory, and more particularly the 
doctrine of epikeia as propounded by Henry of Hesse at Paris. Fakenham 
acknowledges that hitherto only Paris has made any effort to resolve 
the calamities besetting ‘our mother the Roman Church,’ and that his 
express purpose in writing is ad excitandum filios mairis nostre Uni- 
versitatis Oxome to seek a solution. Professor Jacob cites the determinacio 
of Fakenham as an indication of the depth of English concern with the 
problem of Church unity from this date onwards:*? there is certainly evi- 
dence, from the number of manuscripts extant, that Fakenham made a 
deep impression in English ecclesiastical circles,** although there is little 
to show that any English Franciscan actively followed up the lead which 
Fakenham had given. However, the absence of evidence in this case 
may be misleading, for Fr William Butler — of whose predicatory 
reputation little is now known save that he indeed had a reputation — 
was sufficiently prominent to secure his selection as preacher at the 
Council of London, 23rd July 1408: the Council had been convened 


80 Perroy, L’ Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident, p. 94: ‘L’élection 
de leurs dignitaires, leurs chapitres généraux, ne furent point désorganisés 
par la défection des clémentins.’ (The English Cistercians and Cluniacs, 
on the other hand, were cut off from their superiors by the schism.) It is, 
however, true that a certain amount of confusion was introduced by the 
fact that rival Generals were appointed or confirmed by rival pontiffs, with 
rival administrations, each of whom summoned General Chapters. 

81 Perroy erroneously concludes that his real name was Falrenham 
(op. cit., p. 367). ; 

82 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, xv, p. 301, n. 3; cf. Perroy, op. cit., 
pp. 367—370. Fakenham himself states that he is writing by command 
of Richard II, whose high esteem he enjoyed. 

83 The determinacio is contained in Brit. Mus. Ms. Harl. 3678, f. 188; 
the text in Arch. Franc. Hist., i and ii, was edited from mss. in Vienna and 
Rome. There is also an early xv. c copy at Lambeth Palace (Ms. 194, ff. 29 
to 57), originally from Christ Church, Canterbury, which the catalogue 
describes as ‘in an excellent hand, with fine ornaments... a fine copy 
executed doubtless for a dignitary ;’ two other treatises De scismatis sedatione 
are included in the same ms. In the xvi.c Leland saw a copy of Fakenham’s 
determinacio at Westminster Abbey (Collectanea, IV, p. 49). 
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in order that the English Church might decide on the best course of 
action to pursue for the ending of the Schism, and Butler’s thesis was 
that which the Council adopted, that allegiance should be withdrawn 
from Gregory XII. Butler, who had just come back from the Franciscan 
General Chapter held at Aquila in June, was himself reflecting the 
policy of the whole Franciscan Order: in 1407 the Minister General, 
Pereto, had been sent as a papal nuncio to the nations of northern 
Europe in order to enlist their support in behalf of Gregory, who had 
agreed to resign whenever his rival Benedict XIII might do so. In this 
mission Pereto for his part was apparently completely successful, but 
the refusal of Benedict to resign when it came to the point rendered 
the whole plan abortive. Thus it was that the cardinals, in the circum- 
stances, concluded that the only way to restore unity in the Church 
was to make peace among themselves, and then to convene a General 
Council which should depose both the pretenders to the pontifical 
throne. 

It was at this juncture that Pereto called a General Chapter to be 
held at Aquila, to determine whether the Order as a whole* should 
continue in the obedience of Gregory, or whether it should adhere to 
the cardinals’ party. Although the decisions of this Chapter are not 
recorded, subsequent events make it clear that the Order withdrew its 
allegiance from Gregory, for although on 2oth November following 
Gregory deposed Antony de Pereto, and appointed Angelo Salvetti 
de Senis as Vicar General, Pereto had sufficient support to enable him 
to continue as de facto General of the Order. But, while Butler and his 
Province continued in obedience to him and (together with the Ecclesia 
Anglicana) transferred allegiance to the Conciliarists,8* there was one 
notable dissentient, John de la Zouche, ex-Provincial and now Bishop 
of Llandaff, who refused to abide by the decision of his brethren, both 
secular and religious. The motives of Zouche in maintaining his loyalty 
to Gregory are not easy to determine: as one who was so tactlessly and 
intransigently wedded to the cause of the regular observance, he would 
appear to have been a staunch legitimist, and as such would naturally 
refuse to sacrifice dogmatic principle upon the altar of conciliarist 
expediency. On the other hand, it is true that the situation in which 
he found himself as a result of his earlier policy as Provincial was ad- 
mirably served by the fact that his principal opponent, Butler, had 

84 The anti-General John Bardolini, elected by the adherents of Bene- 
dict XIII in 1403, had an inconsiderable following. 


85 Butler was said by Zouche to have set out to the Council of Pisa in 
1409: see Appendix below, p. 356. 
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repudiated the undoubtedly legitimate claimant to the papacy: to 
suppose that Zouche was determined in the course he chose simply 
by the fact that Butler chose the opposite course is to suppose that 
a personal animosity took precedence in his mind over his loyalty to the 
Order, to the English Church, and to the cause of unity. That he was 
indeed obsessed by the sense of a personal injury which he considered 
to have been done him is evident from the tone of his letters,8* but it 
is still possible to interpret his individualistic attitude after the Council 
of London as the conscientious stand of a Quixote in the face of over- 
whelming odds. More than this cannot be said. 


It will have been seen that the first decade of the fifteenth century 
had been a difficult period for the Order in England, during which the 
affairs of the Province had reflected to a remarkable degree contemporary 
conflicts in both Church and State. Once the central figure of internal 
discord had been removed, with Zouche’s elevation to the see of Llan- 
daff, the Province seems to have settled down once more to its normal 
routine — with a brief disturbance in 1431 over the deposition, already 
mentioned, of Roger Downe — until the wars of the Roses again pro- 
duced a political cleavage within the friars’ ranks. The letters which 
Zouche wrote in order to salve his conscience after ignobly accepting 
defeat, and which are here printed in Appendix A, were apparently 
forgotten in the excitement and confusion which attended the birth- 
pangs of the Conciliar Movement after its period of gestation. The 
letters did not achieve any discernible object, neither the ruin of Butler 
nor the further advancement of the cause so close to Zouche’s heart. 
But we may be grateful to him for having written them. 


DEREK W. WHITFIELD 


Kampala, 
Uganda. 


86 See Appendix, passim. 
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APPENDIX A 
Documents from William Swann’s Letter Book.8? 
Letter 1 (fol. 55: 28th February 1408]9)** 


Venerande discrecionis viro Magistro W. Swann in Romana Curia 
liberetur. 

Salutem in domino Sempiternam. Carissime in Christo vestre dilec- 
tioni precipue in qua semper pre ceteris singulariter confidimus: noti- 
ficantes in principio huius scripture laudetur deus nos fore in bona 
corporis sospitate moram trahentes in foresta de Den ubi habemus 
quamdam Rectoriam®® nobis pertinentem que appellatur Newlonde, 


87 The letter book contains copies of correspondence which passed 
through the hands of William Swann in his capacity as English proctor 
at the papal cuvia. The present writer was first led to an examination of 
Swann’s correspondence by an article of Professor E. F. Jacob’s referring 
to it, “To and from the Court of Rome in the early fifteenth century,” in 
Studies Presented to Mildred K. Pope (1939), pp. 163 ff. Much of Swann’s 
correspondence has been copied in an execrable hand, and apparently, 
in extreme haste: errors are many and manifest —- words omitted, gram- 
matical inconsistencies, etc. On several occasions lines have been duplicated 
by error, and then deleted, so that it is possible that elsewhere lines or 
phrases have been omitted (this would account for the seemingly defective 
sense in places): there is evidence, too, that in some cases at least, the 
copyist’s practice was to have letters dictated to him (e. g. in one instance 
in certis was written for znsertis). In these circumstances, the task of tran- 
scription from the ms. has been exceedingly protracted and exacting, and I 
must record a very real debt of gratitude to Fr Conrad Walmsley for the 
assistance, advice and stimulating comment which I have received from 
him; his experience and knowledge have been constantly at my disposal 
in tackling the more difficult problems, palaeographical and exegetical. 
A few queries inevitably remain in the text, but they do not detract from 
the continuity of the whole. 

The letter book contains only one other Franciscan item: on fol. 11 is 
a copy of a mandate, dated 30th June 1419, to Llewellyn Biford, ‘Bishop 
of Bangor resident in the curia,’ to consecrate the Franciscan Walter Formay 
as ae of Ross in Ireland (cf. Bull. Franc., VII, p. 512; Ann. Min., X, 
p. 298). 

88 The only date given in the text is ‘the last day of February:’ the 
year is inferred from internal evidence. Antony de Pereto was deposed from 
the Generalate on 20th November 1408 by Gregory XII (Holzapfel, Manuale 
Historie O. F. M., p. 620), who appointed Angelo of Siena as Vicar General 
of the Order — an office which he held either until Pereto was restored by 
Alexander V, or until William Gianettini de Suvereto was appointed as 
rival General to Pereto by Gregory XII: both these events occurred in 1409. 
Zouche speaks of the appointment of Angelo of Siena in Pereto’s stead as 
an unconfirmed report, so that he must have been writing within a few 
months of the event. Hence the letter must belong to 28th February 1408/9. 

8® Zouche was provided to the see of Llandaff on 13th November 1407 
(Bull. Franc., VII, 527); he received the temporalities of his see on 7th June 
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ibique quasi intendimus expectare de statu utique vestro prospera 
atque felici expedicione ceterorumque amicorum in Curia summe 
optantes in causis vobis commissis per successum temporis plenius 
informari: literas vero vestras cum quadam cedula interclusa nobis 
directas recepimus ad magnum nostrum solacium congaudentes diuersas 
etiam literas super varijs materijs vestre discrecioni transmisimus si 
ad manus vestras vere peruenerint temporibus retroactis.®® Fertur enim 
apud nos fratrem Antonium de Pereto quondam sacris ordinis fratrum 
Minorum Ministrum generalem per dominum papam fore ab officio 
absolutum,*! cuius causam penitus ignoramus, loco cuius frater Angelus 
de Senis est per eumdem dominum papam vicarius eiusdem ordinis 
constitutus.®? Et siue sic siue non fuerit ab officio absolutus, cum appel- 
lacione nostra contra eumdem in Anglia facta procedatis secundum 
quod vobis videbitur faciendum. Sicut frater Willelmus Botyler® dicti 
ordinis in Anglia ut pretenditur gerit officlum nomen et personam 
ministeriatus prouincialis dictorum Fratrum Anglie et eadem pro- 
uincia fratrum eorundem est nobis pro causis ordinis multipliciter in- 
debitata, ac idem Minister prouincialis est persona communis omnium 
hinc vestram rogamus affeccionem singularem® quatenus si contingat 
dictum F.W.B. ad partes vestras accedere sibi dignemini obuiare fun- 
dando vos super veritate, evidenciis manifestis et duobus publicis 
instrumentis infraclusis; vt cum necessario fuerit cunctis appareant 
evidenter neque vincat vos per blandamenta ipsius seu fallacias vel 


1408 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, r405—S8, p. 442; cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1405—9, p. 403), 
and was consecrated bishop on 12th August in the same year (Gams, Series 
Episcoporum, Pp. 193). 

90 There seem to have been omitted here some such words as penitus 
ignovamus: see the following sentence in this letter and the first sentence 
Gi letters: 

91 Antony de Pereto exercised the office of Minister General from his 
election by the General Chapter at Munich on 16th April 1405, in succession 
to Enrico Alfieri (Analecta Franciscana, II, p. 225), until his death in Decem- 
ber 1420 (cf. Cal. Papal Letters, VII, p. 179). At the time of his election, the 
small minority of friars owing allegiance to the Avignon papacy already 
had their own anti-General, Bardolini; when Gregory XII deposed Pereto, 
he appointed as General William Gianettini (1409), but Pereto continued 
to command the obedience of practically the whole Order, with the support 
of the Pisan Popes Alexander V and John XXIII. When the Schism was 
ended, with the election of Martin V, all factions within the Order united 
in accepting Pereto as Minister. Thus Pereto was virtually Minister General 
of the Order continuously for over fifteen years, although between 1409 and 
1417 he was technically an anti-General to whom the great majority of the 
Order (Zouche being the only English exception known) owed obedience. 

92 Angelo of Siena was elected Minister General by the Chapter General 
of Forli, 1421, in succession to Pereto (Holzapfel, op. cit., pp. 80, 95—6, 620). 

®3 Ms. Boryler. In letter iii below, Zouche gives in detail his reasons 
for regarding Butler’s election to the Provincialate as invalid. 

94 Ms. singulam rem. 
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tergiuersaciones quascumque et blanda colloquia venustas siue pulcri- 
tudine decorata et coloribus variis depicta uerborum, seu promissio 
eiusdem infructuosa quare omnimodam possibilem securitatem soluendi 
et satisfaciendi predicta debita recipiatis de eodem sicut firmiter obligatur. 
Si insuper fratres eiusdem ordinis, videlicet Robertus Hardyng et 
Thomas Wallare®® dicto Ministro associati, ad Curiam seu ad cetum 
dominorum Cardinalium accesserint®* causa procurandi graciarum 
qualiumcumque, qui quum quondam fuerint capitales nostri emule 
et tocius Brige inter fratres versate in regno Anglie et exorte, quod 
nullomodo permittatis neque fieri aliquod quod fiat in nostri preiudicium 
seu gravamen vna cum assistencia Reuerendissimi in Christo patris et 
domini nostri singularissimi Cardinalis de Vrsinis®’ nos sibi specialissime 
commendando ac suum camerarium salutando. Feria iij.a ad octo dies 
proxime post pascha in sede nostra landauensi intendimus installari®® 
domino concedente. Valeat vestra discrecio semper nobis cara in eo 
qui est omnium virorum salus. 

Scriptum apud Newlonde in foresta de Den vltimo die Mensis 


b 7 ; : 
februari} J. Episcopus landauensis. 


Letter 1 (fols. 54—54b: 12th March 1408/9).°° 


Discreto viro et Magistro Willelmo Swan. 

Salutem in domino sempiternam. Carissime in Christo vestre af- 
fectioni precipue in qua pre aliis singularem (f.54b) gerimus confiden- 
ciam: facimus manifestum nos diuersis vicibus elapsis super variis 
materiis vobis multas literas post vestrum recessum de Anglia!®® dire- 


95 Further details relating to these two friars are given below, in letter iii. 

%6 Zouche had apparently heard that Butler and his two associati were 
about to set out for Pisa, and suspected that they were going to seek favour 
either at Gregory’s curia, or with the assembly of Cardinals preparing for 
the Council; both Gregory and the Cardinals were then at Pisa. 

87 Giordano Orsini was Protector of the Order of Friars Minor from 
1405 until 1438 (Huber, Documented Hist. of Franc. Order, I, p. 934). 

98 The date for Zouche’s installation in his cathedral was fixed for 
16th April 1409 — another indication of the anterior date of this letter. 

9° The date of this letter is inferred from the reference to the General 
Council, which was held between 25th March and 7th August 1409: it is 
clearly written before the Council ended, and is dated on the feast of St Gre- 
gory (12th March) from Newland. The rectory of Newland was one of the 
temporalities of Zouche’s see, which were not released to him until June 
1408. The letter must therefore have been written on 12th March 1408/9. 

100 Tt may be supposed that Swann had been in England in July 1408 
for the Council of London, perhaps as an observer for Gregory XII, from 
whom the Council withdrew obedience: Gregory elsewhere describes Swann 
as Secretavius noster, in a letter dated 1412 (Ms. Arch. Seld. B. 23, f. 59b). 
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xisse si vero ad manus vestras adhuc pervenerint penitus ignoramus. 
In quibusdam continentur duo instrumenta sub signis Notarii nostri 
cum certis Summis debitorum nobis pertinencium per diligenciam 
Fratris Willelmi Botyler Ministri ordinis fratrum minorum in Anglia 
elinandum?* et secundum tenorem dictarum literarum cum earundem!” 
habueritis faciatis debitum complementum. In aliis eciam literis con- 
similia instrumenta Fratrem J. Oundelle!% eiusdem ordinis in Anglia 
concernentia consimiliter habentur super quibusdam, idem fiat iudicium 
in omnibus cum honore. Primitus tamen dictas literas de statu nostro 
et aliis germano vestro londonie per suam diligenciam vobis deferendas! 
fecimus liberari: insuper vestram dilectionem intimius rogamus qua- 
tinus!® literas infraclusas Reuerendo patri intitulato,1% si ita fuerit 
in rei veritate, sicut asseritur nobis in Anglia, si poteritis personaliter 
liberetis sin autem per aliquem discretum virum ita tamen propter 
causas certas, nullo modo fiat per manus fratrum ordinis supradicti. 
Si forte, quod absit, contingat aliquem fratrem eiusdem ordinis, siue 
secularem quemcumque, de Anglia in concilio generali contra personam 
nostram, statum!®? vel honorem quicquid attemptare, cum vnanimi 
assistencia Reuerendissimi in Christo patris et domini singularissimi 
domini Cardinalis de Vrsinis ceterorumque nostrorum amicorum in 
Curia eisdem aduersariis dignemini omnibus vestris viribus obuiare. 
Valeat vestra dilectio nobis cara in omnium salvatore qui vos semper 
dirigat in agendis. 

Scriptum apud Newelonde in foresta de Dene in festo beati Gregorij, 


calamo festinante. : ¥ 
J. Episcopus landauensis. 


101 Possibly the reading here should be teyminandum, but the sense 
is the same in either case; certain debts are to be paid off by Butler who 
is now the legal, if not the rightful, head of the Province (cf. Franciscan 
Studies, xi, pp. 234—7). 

192 Sic for easdem. 

103 Further information concerning this friar is given below, p. 351 
lines I12—1I3. 

CSU 

105 Ms. guatinus. 

106 The letter enclosed — to be passed on by Swann to Angelo of Siena 
if he is indeed Vicar General — is that which follows (letter iii). 

107 Ms. statam. 
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Letter vit (fols. 55b—56b: rath March 1408/9)+°* 


Religioso viro Magistro Angelo de Senis sacri ordinis fratrum Mino- 
rum ut creditur vicario generali atque sacre pagine professori. 

Salutem et sinceram in domino caritatem venerande Magister pro 
vestris solacijs nedum in Capitulo generali apud Monachum celebrato?°° 
verumeciam in proprio conventu vestro natiuo apud Senis multipliciter 
nobis exhibitis pariter et ostensis vestre benignitati nobis predilecte 
gracias proferimus viscerosas licet diuina permittente gracia sumus 
ad Curam ecclesie landauensis ex gracia sanctissimi in Christo patris 
et domini Gregorii pape xij. juxta votum domini Regis Anglie iam 
promoti tamen nedum secundum habitum et hominem exteriorem 
verumeciam et interiorem zelum ordinis merito gerimus quantum cum 
quondam eramus ad omnes eiusdem ordinis vestri observancias arcius 
obligati et conferuencius domino gratulamur quo ut intelleximus amota 
ypocrisi multipliciter similata!!® pravitate symoniaca F. A. de P. in 
capite paupertatis altissime constituti vestram discrecionem religiosam 
eidem prefici in singularem ordinis reparacionem, promotionem bono- 
rum"! atque depressionem necessariam perversorum, huic cum deo 
teste nec liuore inuidio sed pura ducti consciencia desolacioni ordinis 
antedicti in prouincia Anglicana compassi ex quibusdam factis predicti 
F. A. de P. et suorum complicium™? vestre discrecioni de statu supra- 
dicte prouincie lamentabili significare compellemur prout in quibusdam 
articulis cedule infracluse insertis verius continetur: vestram paterni- 
tatemattencius requirendo sic tum exanimo velitis respondere et prout 
ex cura vobis commissa vos noscitis obligari, quatinus premissis articulis 
et eorum sequelis diligenter pensatis de remediis pro loco et tempore 
opportunis dignemini providere; et si vestre discrecioni (f. 56) videatur 
faciendum commissarios de dicta provincia constituere aliquos de 
subscriptis!4% seu omnes vestra auctoritate plenarie fulcites et reforma- 
cionem premissorum excessuum et consimilium coniunctim uel diuersim 


108 The full date of this letter is given at the end by Zouche. 

109 The Chapter General was held at Munich in April 1405. 

DLOS SLC: 

11 Ms. banorum. 

112 Zouche seems to have concluded that, since Pereto had eventually 
persuaded him to resign the Provincialate, he was as much of a hypocrite 
as Butler and his supporters, who throughout the whole affair were the 
General’s ‘accomplices.’ 

118 The commissioners whom Zouche would have reopen the case of 
Butler’s election will be seen to be all of his own party, whom Butler had 
removed from office after he became Provincial. It seems that Zouche is as 
reluctant. to admit an impartial investigation as his opponents had been in 


1404. 
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prout opportunitas exegerit et vtilitas requirit perficere poteritis gra- 
ciose. Valeat vestra clemencia nobis cara in omnium pastore cui con- 
tinue’ vos dirigat ad Gregis vobis commissi debitum regimen et ad 
vestrorum fidelium obedienciam filiorum. 

Scriptum in domo habitacionis nostre apud Newelonde in foresta 
de Dene"® Regni in festo beati Gregorij pape, Anno domini M.° CCCC® 
octauo secundum computacionem ecclesie Anglicane, et nostre con- 
secrationis Anno primo. 


Johannes Episcopus landauensis. 


Stephanus Birlingham™*® qui fuit personalis socius Ministri!!? et 
custos Cantebriggie et custos custodum bina vice.118 


| Johannes Oundelle* qui fuit custos Eboraci, 
vna vice et semel custos custodum 
Willelmus cornhille*® Bacillarius et fuit custos noui castri 


ae Robertus Burtone! qui fuit custos oxonie 
ratres : A ae : 
henricus Burtone\*? qui fuit custos londonie 


Robertus phelip12* qui fuit custos Bristollie 
Johannes Symmartone?*4 Bachillarius qui fuit custos Wy- 
gornie 


114 Ms. continuie. 

tie Vise viene: 

116 No other reference to this friar has yet been discovered. 

117 According to the Farinerian Constitutions promulgated at the 
General Chapter of 1354 (Arch. Franc. Hist.,xxxv; Bull. Franc., VI, pp. 639 
to 55), the Provincial must be accompanied by a socius on all his journeys: 
the socius had no vote in the General Chapter, but had certain functions 
to perform if the Provincial were to die or become in any way incapacitated 
(Consis. Far., vil, 62; xi, 8, 12). 

118 In England there were seven custodies. At each General Chapter 
one Custos attended from each Province as representative of the rest, with 
the title of Custos custodum. Hence, a friar who had been Custos custodum 
bina vice would have attended two General Chapters of the Order, which 
were held at intervals of not more than three years (Consts. Far., xi, 1). 

119 Ordained acolyte in 1376, he was at York convent when ordained 
subdeacon and deacon in 1377 (York Reg.; reference communicated by 
Fr Conrad Walmsley, indicated hereafter by the initials F.C. W.). 

120 Described as cursor theologie when licensed to preach and hear 
confessions in York diocese, 30th August 1398 (2bid.; F.C. W.). 

121 At Leicester convent when ordained subdeacon, 1372, and at Not- 
tingham when priested, 1376 (Reg. Ep. Cov. & Lichf., Stretton: cf. Fifty 
Earliest Engl. Wills, p. 48). 

122 At London convent when ordained acolyte and subdeacon, 1382 
(London Reg.; F.C. W.). 

123 A Robert Philippe was admissus in York diocese, 7th May I4or 
(Works Ress bs Cx Wa), 

124 Perhaps the John Kymmertone of Gloucester friary who was or- 
dained priest in 1383 (Reg. Ep. Hereford., Gilbert, p. 157). 
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De Cathedra Oxonie 


Thomas haukeswyke?”® 
Robertus Wicheforde}?¢ 
Ricardus birlyngtone??? 
Thomas godfrey!?? 


| Magistri 
et fratres 
Bachillarii 


De Cathedra Cantebrigie 


Robertus Russcimpondene??® vel 

(si alius racione senectutis 

non possit ipsum onus subire) Magistri 
et fratres { Heinricus Grenebourghe!?® 

Johannes Attehaghe!? 

Johannes Wygenale!? 


Willelmus Mathew!22 | Bachuillarii 


Nos frater Johannes, diuina permittente gracia Episcopus lan- 
dauensis in regno anglie, manu propria subscribendo fatemus!*? quod 
dum eramus in officio Ministeriatus fratrum Minorum regni antedicti 
per septennium constituti+ de prescriptis xv.cim uel xvj. fratribus 
nihil Sinistrum in fama uel conversacione reperimus quin immo inter 


125 Ordained subdeacon, 1366, and priest, 1374, in Durham diocese 
(Durham Reg.; F. C. W.): he was one of the diffinitors of the Province who 
invoked the aid of the secular arm to arrest certain friars who had apostatised 
by reason of the dispute over Zouche’s Provincialate (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1405—9, Pp. 63). 

126 Of Canterbury convent when ordained subdeacon and deacon, 1378 
(Canterbury Reg.; F.C. W.). 

127 Nothing is known of this friar. 

128 A Robert Russenden was ordained deacon in 1353 (F.C. W.), so 
that he would have been about 70 years of age in 1405. 

122 Henry Greneborow was a friar of Coventry in 1375 when ordained 
priest (Reg. Ep. Hereford., Courtenay, p. 56); he was guardian of that house 
in 1406 when he was licensed to hear confessions in the diocese of Lichfield 
(Reg. Ep. Cov. & Lichf., Burghill, f. 158). He was not described as guardian 
when his licence was renewed on 16th May 1407 (F.C. W.); he was at 
Worcester convent in October 1408 when licensed for confessions in Wor- 
cester diocese (Reg. Ep. Wigorn., Peverell, f. 4). The words in parenthesis 
mean that if Russcimpondene (alius) is too old to undertake the responsibility 
Grenebourghe is proposed to take his place. 

180 Otherwise unknown. 

131 Of London convent when ordained priest, 1393 (London Reg.; 
Baca). 

182 At Reading convent when ordained acolyte, 1388 (Reg. Ep. Winton., 
Wykeham, I, p. 317), he was at Cambridge when ordained subdeacon, 1390, 
and deacon, 1391 (Moorman, G. F. in Cambridge, pp. 194—5). 

LSS SIC: 

134 This supplies the date (1400) of Zouche’s election to the Provincialate, 
and must correct Little’s list (Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, 
p. 198). 
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omnes patres prouincie ipsos!®® inuenimus Fratres sincere continue 
discrecionis exquisite et zelum quantum feruidum sue religionis habentes 
excepto fratre Willelmo Cornhill antedicto qui quondam fuerat mali- 
ciose diffamatus cuius diffamator postea meruit de falsitate conuinci.1#¢ 


Isti sunt articuli per vestram discrecionem 
diligencius considerandi 


In primis de modo electionis F. A. de P. et promissis'8? per eum et 
suos amicos et quomodo promissa seruantur non oportet vestram 
discrecionem aliquatinus informari.1#8 


F. A. de P. procurata ambassiata sanctissimi patris domini Summi 
pontificis modum ad Regem Anglie® ad instanciam quorumdam 
peruersorum emulorum Ministri prouincialis et prouincie regni!° 
intrauit statim sub sigillo suo publicando per totam prouinciam Mini- 
strum prouincialem per summum pontificem esse absolutum et nulla- 
tenus restituendum, cuius falcitas'*! cito post patenter erat declarata 
in presencia duorum Episcoporum,}* et fratrum tocius prouincie ex ¢o 


ces atpsase 

136 Cf) Consis. Far., vil, 49. 

187 Ms. premissis: either reading would make sense (though the sense 
would not be the same). Pvomissis is preferred here in view of the use of 
promissa in the same sentence. 

138 Ms. informare. 

139 Cf. Eul. Hist., III, p. 409; Cal. Papal Letters, VI, p. 94; Raynaldus, 
Ann. Eccles., XVII, p. 308; Rymer, Foedera, VIII, p. 488; Cal. Close Rolls, 
I405—9, p. 217. Each Minister General was bound by the Rule of 1223 
(cap. x) to visit the whole Order once during his period of office: Benedict 
XII set the period during which each Province was to be visited once at 
ten years (Bull. Franc., VI, p. 35), but excluded the Provinces of Ireland, 
Romania and the Holy Land as inaccessible. The only General besides 
Pereto known to have visited the English Province in the middle ages was 
Leonardo de Giffone, in 1375 (Brit. Mus., Ms. Add. 47214, f. 20), so that 
it is possible that the usual practice was for Visitors with delegated powers 
to be employed, although these were only permitted by the Statutes in case 
of the General’s sickness. At all events, the fact that Pereto visited the 
English Province twice, in 1407 and again in 1412, is indication of the 
gravity of the crisis which had arisen under Zouche. ie 

140 These words in ms. could equally well be transcribed Ministro 
provincialt et provincie regimint. 

tat SUC: 

142 Tn his letter to Henry IV (letter v below), Antony de Pereto identifies 
the two bishops: they were Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Henry Bowet of Bath and Wells. The Bishop of Winchester seems at all 
times to have been one of the three episcopal Conservators of the Order’s 
privileges in England, to whom appeal might be made by the friars when 
their special rights were assailed: cf. Reg. Ep. Winton., Wykeham, II, p. 176 
(1335); tbid., p. 347 (1383); J. Gage, Hzst. of Suffolk; Hundred of Thingoe, 
p. 251 (1419); Great Chron. of London, ed. A. H. Thomas, p. 319 (1502). 
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quod bulla super quam se fundabat contra ministrum nunc militabat.14* 
Item ex eo quod dictis aduersarijs tempore et loco dictum Ministrum 
accusandi ipsemet A. eiusdem ministri declarauit innocenciam atque 
ipso ad officium nunc restituto omnes eiusdem aduersarios sibi submisit 
ac postea eius resignacionem spontaneam acceptauit.14 

Item dictus A. conuocatis fratribus!** p2r eum pro alterius Ministri 
eleccione facienda ipsemet contra statuta ordinis sine conuentuum 
prouincie assensu uel premunicione aliqiua nullo deffectu ex parte 
conuentuum"* eorundem precedente, sua auctoritate pretensa in hac 
parte omnes quasi discretos prouincie mutauit et loco eorum nouos 
instituit ad libitum partis (f. 56b) cui primitus adherebat non obstante 
quod potestas vltimi Capituli prouincialis per prius lichefelde cele- 
brati#4? in manibus diffinitorum usque ad tempus illud inclusiue re- 
manserat; Vnde et discretorum antedicti Capituli auctoritas nullatenus 
expirabat, deinde vero mediantibus premissis discretis sic pretense per 
eum institutis!4® eleccionem Ministri fratris Willelmi Botyler celebrauit. 
Item iste pretensus minister sic per pretensos discretos electus postea 
congregato Capitulo prouinciali in Cantuaria celebrato!*® omnes Custodes 
prouincie, excepto tantum vnum}?>? et maiorem partem aliorum vocalium 
absoluit!®! pro eo quod noluerunt eligere in diffinitores personas per 
eum pro diffinitoribus nominatas. 


143 It is impossible to say to which bull Zouche here refers, or in what 
way it could apply to Butler equally as to Zouche. If all that Zouche says 
is true, Pereto must have had a preconceived prejudice against him, and to 
have confirmed him in office only with reluctance (under pressure from the 
episcopal Protectors) and until he could persuade him to resign. 

144 This shows that Zouche resigned while Pereto was still in England, 
probably at the Provincial Chapter in which Butler was elected, 15th August 
or 8th September 1407. 

145 T.e. at the Provincial Chapter. (This letter supplies the places of 
meeting and — by inference — the dates of a number of Chapters hitherto 
unkown. Dr Little knew only of the Oxford Chapter in 1405 between the 
Chapter of Leicester, in 1401 or 1402, and that at Bury St Edmunds in 1412: 
Franc. Papers, Lists & Documents, p. 215.) 

146 Cf. Consts. Far., x, 6. 

147 The Chapter at Lichfield must have been held in August or Septem- 
ber, 1406. 

148 This is the crux of Zouche’s case against Butler, and against Pereto — 
viz. that the Minister General had replaced the discreti in the Provincial 
Chapter by his own nominees (the dzscreti formed the major part of the 
voting body in the Chapter, and were supposed to be elected independently 
by each convent before the Chapter met), whose election of Butler was 
therefore invalid. 

149 This Chapter at Canterbury was held in August or September, 1408. 

1BO FSC? 

151 Absolved, 7. e. removed from office. Butler apparently found that 
six of the seven Custodes and a number of other vocales were opposed to his 
policy. But his removing them may mean no more than that they had 
originally obtained office through Zouche’s influence. 
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Item dictus Minister pretensus per suas, honestas et bone fame 
personas notabiles et valentes in ordine persequitur eas citari coram 
pretenso generali faciendo, molestando, deprimendo et ab omni regimine 
prouincie atque prelacia penitus amouendo et loco earum personas 
infirmas notatas et infames ad regimen ordinis et prelaciam promouendo 
easdemque et personales suos consiliarios statuit in agendis. 


Exempla patent in subscriptis 


Frater Robertus Hyndone!? magister in consilio magistrorum et 
custodum fuit per dictum magistrum!* accusatus et subscriptoribus 
suis et omnium magistrorum et custodum carceri adiudicatus cui tamen 
in eleccione non multum post ipse solus in electionem ministri dedit 
vocem suam et post ea Idem Robertus personalis dicti Ministri con- 
siliarius fuit. 

Item Frater Robertus chambreleyn™4 magister fuit conuictus de 
falsitate sub manu propria et sigillo suo’ coram consilio magistrorum 
et custodum in Capitulo Eboraci celebrato'5* eodem ministro pro tunc 
ibidem presente, et tamen eundem F. Robertum minister nominauit 
pro diffinittore!®’ capituli Cantuarie celebrati. 

Item Frater Johannes Malet magister* per eundem Ministrum fuit 


152 This friar seems to have held office continuously from 1391 to 1397 
as guardian of the London house (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388—9g2, p. 522; Cal. of 
Letter Book H (City of London records), p. 390; Kingsford, Grey Friars of 
London, p. 204): he was ordained acolyte and subdeacon in 1366 (Winchester 
Ress; be Ga Wi): 

153 Sic for ministrum; or perhaps for dictos magistros (in consilio) ? 

154 At Winchester convent when ordained subdeacon in 1369 (Reg. Ep. 
Winton., Wykeham, I, p. 257), he was guardian of the London friary in 1403 
(Kingsford, op. cit., pp. 57, 207). On 24th June 1408 he received a bill of 
exchange for liv li. to travel abroad (Cal. Close Rolls, 1409—13, p. 442); 
this was too late for him to have been attending the General Chapter at 
Aquila this year, but it is possible that his journey was in some way con- 
nected with the quarrel with Zouche. In 1413 he again appears as guardian 
of London, when he was an examiner at the trial of Sir John Oldcastle 
(Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, III, pp. 329 ff.: Foxe has called the Dominican 
Provincial Thomas Palmer a Franciscan, and Chamberlain a Dominican). 

155 Possibly he had misused his seal as guardian of London. 

186 Since Chamberlain was guardian in 1403, the Chapter of York at 
which he was convicted must have been held in 1404: this confirms the 
account (and the chronology at this point) of the Eulogium, which says 
that the trouble within the Province broke out when Zouche tried to interfere 
with the appointment of the London convent’s guardian in 1404 (Ewl. Hist., 
III, p. 403). 

uod Sie. 

158 Underlined thus in ms. This is almost certainly the John ‘Mallert’ 
who, with Nicholas Fakenham, was commissioned in 1405 to enquire into 
the dispute over Zouche (Cal. Papal Letters, V1, p. 78), and who held the 
Visitatorial Chapter at Oxford in which Zouche was declared deposed. It 
is natural that Zouche should take the opportunity to pillory him. 
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accusatus de non dicendo® et nunquam apud prouinciam declaratus 
et tamen eundem malet pro diffinitore suo in capitulo suo nominauit 
et eum quasi per vnum diffinitorem habuit. 

Item Frater petrus Russelle!*° magister accusatus est coram toto 
cetu magistrorum et custodum in capitulo lichfelde celebrato et sub- 
scripcione ipsius ministri magistrorum et custodum carceri condemp- 
natus et tamen hunc quasi per vnum in Capitulo suo pro diffinitore 
habuit. 

Item Frater Robertus Hardyng™! qui fuit radix et origo brige in 
prouincia nostra et accusatus de furto notabili, falsificacione sigilli, 
lapsu carnis multorumque consimilium et propter haec per diffinitores 
in Capitulo Cantebriggie!** carceri adiudicatus; Jam factus est per 
eundem Ministrum suus consiliarius personalis et iam mare transiuit 
cum ipso uersus bononiam ad cardinales ad agendum si quid possit 
contra summum pontificem ut creditur. 

Item Frater Nicholaus Banastre!® desuspectus fuit de furto notabili, 
de apostasia et exempcionem sibi ad ordinem procurauit; nam}* per 
eundem ad studium et Cathedram Cantebrigie pro bachillaureato est 
ordinatus. 


? 


159 Tit. “was accused of not telling.’ Fr Walmsley suggests that Malet 
was guilty of having failed to reveal a transgression committed by his socius: 
cf. Consts. Far., vi, 3 (Caveant fratres omnes a suspectis consortiis ... et 
quicumque contra fecerint a sociis accusentur) : 1bid., vii, 42, where provision 
is made against ‘sequestratio’ (... arctetur ad veritatem dicendam); ibdid., 
vii, 47, in which the phrase is tenetur dicere gardiano. 
js 18° In Hereford diocese when ordained acolyte, 1378, subdeacon 1379, 
and deacon 1380 (Reg. Ep. Heref., Gilbert, pp. 135, 137, 145); further refer- 
ences are in Little, Franc. Papers, Lists & Docs., p.200; G. F. Weare, 
Friars Minor of Bristol, p. 60; Script. Ord. Min., I, p. 193; Suppl. ad Script., 
p- 608. He was elected Provincial, probably in the Chapter of August 1414 
(cf. ae Papal Letters, VI, p. 465), and resigned in August 1420 (zbid., VII, 
p. 179). 

161 According to Zouche a thoroughly disreputable character, and the 
biggest mischief-maker in the Province. When Zouche had been reinstated 
in office in 1406, Harding was one of those who refused to acknowledge his 
authority, and on the information of Zouche and the definitors of the Order 
a royal warrant was issued for his arrest for apostasy on 18th September 
1406 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, r405—8, p. 238). In February 1408/9, after Zouche 
had become bishop, Harding and Fr Thomas Wollore had made their way 
to the cuvia, or (as Zouche here says) to the cardinals, in order to procure 
more of the privileges against which Zouche had inveighed (v. supra, p. 348 
lines 5—8), and to work for the overthrow of Gregory XII; they received 
licence for a bill of exchange value ten marks on 8th February 1408/9 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1409—13, Pp. 444). 

162 Tf the Leicester Chapter were held in 1402 (v. Appendix B), this 
Chapter probably met in Cambridge in 1403. 

163 A Nicholas Banastre of Winchester convent was ordained priest 
in 1397 (London Reg.; F. C. W.): Dr Moorman does not include him amongst 
the friars known to have been at Cambridge. 

164 Sic for tam ? 
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Item Frater Radulphus Braddene?® fuit per eum carceri adiudicatus 
et de facto incarceratus per dictum Ministrum; iam in custodem Oxonie 
est promotus. 

Item Frater Thomas Wollore!®* fuit carceri adiudicatus et de facto 
incarceratus per consilium custodie sue,!*? et fractis carceribus per 
auxilium fratris Roberti Hardynge supradicti,®* et in Capitulo generali 
ex precepto generalis fuit per vos incarceratus Fratre Willelmo iam 
Ministro tunc discreto Anglie!*® ad id personaliter pro tunc agente post 
in conuentu suo proprie ipsum lectorem constituit et postea in conuentu 
londonie ipsum personalem consiliarium habuit et per eum quasi tota- 
liter, ut dicitur, fuerat regulatus. 

Item idem pretensus Minister tempore Conuocacionis generalis 
Episcoporum et cleri tocius regni nostri determinauit in scola sancti 
pauli londonie,!7° loco scilicet principaliori tocius regni, de scismate 
ecclesie plura inferens contra statum domini Summi Pontificis multum 
capitose et nimium indiscrete.174 

Nos Johannes, permissione!’? diuina in regno Anglie Episcopus 
landauensis, quondam minister fratrum Minorum in regno antedicto, 
asserimus manu propria subscribendo quod dictum fratrem!7? Willel- 


165 No other record of this friar is known. 

166 Of Newcastle convent when ordained priest in 1379 (Durham Reg.; 
F. C. W.). His anxiety to support the privileges which Zouche so strongly 
opposed may perhaps be understood, since he had himself in 1399 been 
granted a dispensation to hold a benefice (Cal. Papal Letters, V, pp. 212, 
235). 
167 Tf Wollore belonged to the Newcastle custody, the Custos at the time 
of his imprisonment may well have been Zouche’s partisan William Cornhill 
(supra, p. 351 line 14), who in his turn may have been falsely accused by 
Wollore: this, if true, might explain why Zouche does not name Cornhill’s 
diffamatory, nor Wollore’s custody — he does not wish to associate the names 
and thus expose a personal feud which, if known, would detract from the 
value of Cornhill’s support. 

168 [t seems that Wollore, who had probably been convicted in the 
Chapter at York in 1404, was helped in his escape by Harding in order that 
they might go overseas together to the Minister General to procure a com- 
mission; but when they arrived at the General Chapter in Munich Wollore 
was once more imprisoned and put into the custody of Butler as one of the 
English discreti. Zouche had already won Angelo of Siena over to his side. 

169 Butler was elected discretus presumably in the Provincial Chapter 
held next before it, viz. that of York, 1404. 

170 The Council of London, 23rd July 1408, attended by Butler as 
preacher (cf. Fuller, Church History of Britain, p. 400, where he is called 
John Botell, ‘General’ of the Friars Minor), and by Zouche as Bishop-elect 
of Llandaff. 

171 Butler had preached on the text Vos vocati estis 1n uno corpore 
(Fuller, op. cit.), and had urged that as France had withdrawn allegiance 
from Benedict XIII, so England should repudiate Gregory XII, in order 
that both claimants to the papacy should be forced to resign. 

172 Ms. promissione. 

173 Ms. fratrum. 
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mum Ministrum pretensum nec rite electum, ut dictum est, nec ad 
ordinis regimen habilem reputamus, eo quod eius conuersacio magis 
dominium quam Ministerium, auariciam quam paupertatem sectare 
videtur;174 in cuius euidenciam specialem, anno domini M°CCCC® vj, 
xviij°175 mensis decembris, dum adhuc eramus in officio ministeriatus 
constituti, dictus frater W. instanter a nobis petiit literas dimissorias 
ea intencione, ut asseruit, ut monachus fieret in Abachia!7* de Abyn- 
gedone iuxta Oxoniam, lincolniensis diocesis, allegando se non posse 
paupertatem et communem vitam fratrum obseruanciasque dicti 
ordinis regulares obseruare. Insuper iudicio diuersorum de sacramento 
altaris heresim sapit, eo quod ut dicitur a multis annis missam non 
celebrauit, infirmitatem capitis intendendo, cum tamen ad maris peri- 
cula discrimina viarum et alia maiora se ultra!’® offerendo nullam videtur 
infirmitatem penitus allegare. 


Letter iv (fol. 59b: 20th March 1408/9)*"? 


Reuerendo in Christo patri domino J. Episcopo landauensi domino 
meo precipuo. 

Reuerende in Christo pater et domine mi post debitam recommen- 
dationem. Nuperrime literas v. p.178 gratanter recepi que vere michi 
fuerunt non mediocriter graciose maxima cum nouerim vestram in- 
columen ducere vitam: narratis in illis magnam pecunie quantitatem 
huc ad Curiam transmisisse per nuncios pro quampluribus fiendis 
expensis et in specialitate pro quadam certa exhibicione largienda 
domino meo ac eciam michi. Vnde vobis clare notifico neque dominum 
meum neque me de predictis a dictis nuncijs aliquid recepisse, et hoc 
nulla alia causa scribo nisi quod vestri amore doleo vos pecuniam illam 
cum nuntijs tam nequiter amisisse. Recepi nummorum!’® vestri parte 
michi per Magistrum regulariter assignatum et inde v. quas valeo 


74 Zouche has set out to show that Butler is unsuitable to govern the 
Province because he lacks the essential spirit of the Rule in regard to humility 
and poverty. Even the cautiously restrained account in the Eulogium, how- 
ever, shows that (while nothing could be said against Zouche’s devotion 
to Evangelical Poverty) his opponents found him equally overbearing in 
the exercise of his office: cf. supra, p. 341. 

175 Die omitted. 

LAS ISIC: 

177 This letter was written from the cuvia at Pisa; Gregory XII left 
Pisa before the Council opened on 25th March, so that the letter was almost 
certainly written on 20th March 1408/9. It refers to the payment of ex- 
penses incurred in the prosecution of Zouche’s case. 

178 Vestre paternitatis. 

179 Minor gratuities, the accepted means at that time of hastening 
processes in the curia: cf. Cal. of State Papers, Milan, 1385—r1618, p. 162. 
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gracias refero pro magistro Willelmo Swan}8® quidquit valui feci vti 
pro omnibus vestris continue faciam diligenter deprecans denique p. v. 
ut in omnibus vestris negociis prout hactenus fecistis placeat me intro- 
ductorem vestrum et procuratorem omnimode deputare et ego quidquid 
expediet pro vobis curabo solicite tamquam pro me ducere ad effectum. 
Dominus vos augeat et conseruet pronus semper ad omnia grata v. p. 
pisis. die xx. Martij. Vestre paternitatis seruitor Nicholaus de leonibus.1%4 


Letier v (fol. 106: 22nd March 1408/9 or 1.409/r0)1*? 


Serenissimo ac Invictissimo Principi et domino domino H. illustris- 
simo Regi Anglie et Francie ac domino Hybernie. 

Serenissime princeps ac Invictissime domine, Maiestati Regie 
vertice nudato et flexu genu reuerencie honorem cum plenitudine 
deuotionis ad eandem. Non oblitus qui mihi clemencia Regia liberali 
largitate contulit beneficiorum, Victoriosissime Rex atque gloriosissime 
princeps, semper auidus attentusque perseuero si quomodolibet agere 
vel complere sufficerem, quod ante oculos vestre Regie maiestatis 
placere possit. Ob cuius intuitum et ymaginem eciam vestri Regni 
Incolas meis ullo umquam loco vel tempore carere!** aut indigere per- 
mitterem auxilijs, favoribus et consilijs opportunis et parvitati mee 
possibilibus. Verum quia relacione cuiusdam Anglici nomine Willelmi 
Swann aure dolenti percepi quod animo Regio instillatum fuerat me ea 
que desponderam Reverendo patri et domino fratri Johanni Zouch 
dei gracia Episcopo Landauensi in presencia Reuerendissimorum domi- 
norum Wyntoniensis et tunc Bathoniensis Episcoporum minime tenu- 
eram uel seruaueram, exoro humilibus quibus possum precibus ut in 
fidem talis infamie regalis clemencia non veniat quia omnia et seruaui 
seruarique artissimis iussitionibus imperaui. Nisi forte querela consur- 
geret de hiis que ad iusticiam commutatiuam pertineret in ordine 
debitorum dandi recipiendique rationes circa que nec vestra Regia 


180 Swann had possibly already departed from Pisa with Gregory, 
leaving Nicholas de Leonibus to look after his outstanding correspondence. 

181 Nicholas de Leonibus was one of the signatories in 1406 of an Instru- 
mentum confectum im Conclavi super unione Catholica (Wilkins, Concilia, 
III, pp. 286—8); he was present at the Council of Constance: cf. St Alban’s 
Chronicle, r406—z2o0, ed. V. H. Galbraith, p. 7. 

182 This letter from Pereto to Henry 1V (a copy of which must have 
been procured by Swann) is diificult to date. It refers to Zouche’s con- 
secration (August 1408), so that the earliest possible date is 22nd March 
1408/9; the reference to Pereto’s visit to England might relate to his first 
visit (1407) or his second (1412); but since it is written from Pisa, whence 
Alexander V left for Rome in October 1409, the most probable date for the 
letter is 22nd March 1408/9. 
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intencio nec mea iurisdictio ut puto se extendebant nisi inter partes 
per debitam satisfactionem concors vnio nasceretur. Ceterumque in- 
hibiciones!*4 aliquas dederim quod a fratribus et in conuentibus et extra 
conuentus in debita reuerencia et honore haberetur et teneretur nec 
veritate quidem fulcitum est, absit hoc a mente mea ymmo summa 
hilaritate promotus sum cum in die consecrationis audiui ipsum tantis 
honoribus a Regali beneuolencia fuisse sublimatum. De monialibus 
monasterii vestri Londoniarum cognoscat excellencia regia me nichil 
eis iussisse nichil innouasse nichil inhibuisse nichil statuisse aut indixisse 
nisi quod data paternali benedictione ut mos est ortatus sum ut cursum 
huius vite labilis tali astucia atque arte dirigerent ut animas suas Christo 
lucri facerent quas velut leo rugiens dyabolus satagit occupare, vt 
tandem seruatis votis et regula mererentur brauium percipere vite 
future.18> Et si secus animus vester regius hausit vel accepit sciat omni- 
moda illud carere veritate. Semper subiectus corone vestre ad prompti- 
tudinem omnimodi famulatus me eidem humiliter atque ordinem meum 
fiducialiter recommendo. Valeat cum summa prosperitate status vester 
Amen. 
Datum Pisis die xxij. mensis Marcij. 


V.R. maiestatis affectuosissimus orator frater 
Antonius generalis Minorum. 


APPENDIX B 


The Date of the Leicester Chapter. 


The Provincial Chapter held at Leicester in the opening years of the 
fifteenth century has hitherto been assigned to the year 1401,18* but 
it seems more likely that it actually took place in the year following. 
It is mentioned only by the continuator of the Eulogium Historiarum,}8? 


184 This seems to imply that, even after his resignation from the Pro- 
vincialate and his elevation to the episcopate, Zouche’s enemies in the Order 
continued to ostracize him in a manner that caused him embarrassment. 
Possibly Butler had let it be known that Zouche had accepted his bishopric 
without permission of the Minister General, an offence against the Con- 
stitutiones Farineriae (vii, 69) for which the perpetrator was to be shunned 
by all the members of the Order; but there can be no doubt that Pereto 
approved of Zouche’s provision to Llandaff. 

185 Nothing further is known of a visit by Pereto to the Minoresses of 
London. A letter of confraternity survives which was granted by Pereto 
to the Abbot and convent of Burton upon Trent, and dated 26th June 1412 
from the Minoresses’ convent at London (Marquess of Anglesey’s Mss., 
No. 631); but this, of course, does not prove that the General did not visit 
the nuns in 1407. 

186 Vide Little, Franc. Papers, Lists & Docs, p. 215. 
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who did indeed place it under the year 1401: .. . codem anno capitulum 
genevale** Fratrum Minorum celebratur Leycestrie in festo Assump- 
tionts. 

An examination, however, of the passage in the chronicle which 
contains this statement will at once show that a number of events 
of the years 140I1—2 are confused, and the same events are related later 
in their correct chronological sequence: if, for example, we take the 
text of page 389 in the third volume of the Eulogium and compare it 
with pages 391—4, we shall at once see that the continuator has careless- 
ly copied his text from two sources — the second considerably more 
detailed than the first — without any attempt at integration; so that 
in fact the narrative at this point in the chronicle has been duplicated 
by the unwary continuator. 

In the first account, on page 389, the capture of Lord Grey of Ruthin 
is noted as taking place in r4o1, in the same year as the Leicester Chapter 
of the Minorites, and in the same year as the executions of the Francis- 
cans. It is known, however, that Ruthin’s capture actually took place 
in the spring of 1402, and the executions in the summer of the same year, 
so that it looks as if all three events have been misplaced under the year 
1401 in the Eulogium, and should belong to r4o2. 

Further support is lent to this hypothesis by the likelihood that, 
following the discovery of Frisby’s plot in May 1402, Zouche would 
combine a visitation of the disaffected convents in the Midlands with a 
Provincial Chapter held at the headquarters of the conspiracy itself, 
viz. Leicester, at which would be issued the solemn warning that any 
friar uttering in the future so much as a word against Henry IV would 
be liable to perpetual imprisonment. 

It is recorded!8* that Zouche approached the king immediately 
before the trial of the friars and asked him to treat the plotters merci- 
fully, pointing out that he had already enjoined all the friars of the 
Province to speak no further word against Henry. The date of the trial 
is unknown, but may be approximately arrived at from two other 
references: (i) the Eulogium tells us that Frisby’s head was impaled 
at Oxford on the very day originally fixed by the rebels for their rising, 
i.e. ‘the vigil of St John Baptist,’1°° which could be either 23rd June 
(the vigil of the Nativity) or 28th August (the vigil of the Decollation) ; 
(ii) according to Dr J. R. H. Moorman! Frisby’s examination coram 
vege took place on June 29th, so that it must have been on August 28th 


ME SHO. 189" ul. Hast: ii, Pp: 392. 
190° [bid., ill, Pp. 394. 191 G, F. in Cambridge, p. 116n. 
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that his head was taken to Oxford, the earlier date being ruled out. 
The trial and execution must therefore have taken place at some time 
between June 29th and August 27th. Supposing the trial and sentence 
of death to have been somewhat delayed — apart from other possible 
considerations, there was some delay occasioned by difficulty in securing 
an amenable jury — the actual date is likely to have been nearer to 
August 27th, and possibly in the preceding week since the executions 
would not have been long delayed after sentence had been passed: the 
necessity of setting an example to the supporters of the legendary 
‘Richard II’ and Glyndwr was urgent, and there had already been 
considerable procrastination in the proceedings. 

The Provincial, Zouche, would then have had time to get from 
Leicester to London after the Chapter broke up, and to plead with 
the king before the trial took place: leaving Leicester on, say, August 
17th, and travelling twenty miles a day, he could reach London in five 
or six days (a fast pace, but not impossible), and still have time before 
the trial to intercede on behalf of the prisoners. The Eulogium’s account 
implies that Zouche’s mandate inhibiting the friars from speaking 
against Henry was recent. 

It would therefore seem that — bearing particularly in mind the 
worthlessness of the Eulogium’s chronology at this point — to assign 
the Leicester Chapter to the year 1402 accords more with the circum- 
stancial evidence than the date hitherto accepted. 


Les Commentaires sur Joel, Abdias et Nahum 
attribués a Hugues de Saint -Victor 


Les gloses (ou commentaires) sur Joel, Abdias et Nahum, — on les 
désignera par les sigles J, A et N, — qui sont imprimées, les deux 
premiéres parmi les ceuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor,! la troisiéme 
parmi celles de Julien de Toléde,? sont toutes les trois des produits de 
V’école victorine au XII® siécle. Sur ce point, tous les critiques sont 
actuellement d’accord. Sont-elles également sorties de la plume du plus 
célébre des. Victorins, Hugues? Ici l’unanimité cesse. 


B. Hauréau,? qui ne s’est occupé que de J et de A, rejetta le premier 
pour la simple raison qu’il y lisait une citation introduite par Item Avi- 
cenna. Mais il était porté a inclure le second parmi les ceuvres authenti- 
ques de Hugues, a cause du style, et surtout parce que la finale* coincide 
presque en entier avec le traité De quinque septenis du méme auteur.® 

A. Wilmart® eut le mérite de détacher N de l’ceuvre littéraire de 
Julien de Toléde, pour le remplacer dans le courant voctorin. I] établit 
sur la foi des manuscrits que les mots Item Avicenna, qui avaient tant 
impressioné Hauréau, sont une simple faute de lecture pour Item aiunt. 
D’un autre cété, il n’eut aucune peine a relever dans N, J et A une foule 
de ressemblances qui relient ces gloses entre elles non moins qu’aux 
écrits authentiques de Hugues. Il en conclut que les trois commentaires 
ont sans doute la méme origine et doivent vraisemblablement étre 
restitués 4 Hugues lui-méme. 

La thése de dom Wilmart ne fut pas accueilli sans réserves. G. Morin’ 
fit observer qu’une notice littéraire, reproduite par J. Bale® d’aprés un 


1 Le premier sous le titre fantaisiste Adnotatiunculae elucidatoriae in 
Ioelem prophetam, dans PL 175, 321—372B, le second sous le titre inexact 
Expositio moralis in Abdiam, dans PL 175, 371 C—400A. 

2 Sancti Iuliani episcopi Toletani Commentarius in Nahum prophetam, 
dans PL 96, 705 D—758B. 

3 Les wuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 2¢ éd., Paris 1886, p. 18—2o0. 

4 PL 175, 400C—400A. 

5 Ibid., 405—414. 

6 Le Commentaive sur le prophéete Nahum, attribué a Julien de Toléde, 
dans Bull. de Littéy. ecclés., 23 (1922) 253—279. 

7 Le Commentaive sur Nahum du Pseudo-Julien, une ceuvre de Richard 
de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. bénédict., 37 (1925) 404—405. 

8 Index Britanniae scriptorum (Anecd. Oxon., Mediaeval Series 9), 
Oxford 1902, p. 362. 
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catalogue de Boston de Bury, attribue J et N, non pas 4 Hugues mais 
A Richard de Saint-Victor. Bien que, pour des raisons de critique in- 
terne, C. Ottaviano® se fait prononcé contre cette nouvelle attribution, 
J. Chatillon?® n’hésita pas a revendiquer pour Richard, non seulement 
N et J, mais encore A. Sa maniére de voir n’a pas prévalu non plus. 
Les derniers auteurs qui se sont intéressés a la question, B. Smaley"! 
et D. Lasié,!2 préférent s’en tenir a l’opinion de dom Wilmart. 
Comme on voit, la question d’origine et d’authenticité reste toujours 
ouverte. On essayera ici, sinon de la résoudre, au moins de la faire pro- 


gresser. 
* * Ok 


Commengcons par examiner les rapports littéraires qui relient les 
trois commentaires entre eux. J, A et N ont beaucoup en commun: 
recours constant et a tour de réle des trois méthodes historique, allé- 
gorique et morale; emploi régulier, fatigant méme, du procédé d’énumé- 
ration; utilisation sur large échelle et, par endroits, transcription de 
divers écrits de Hugues de Saint-Victor. 

Plus importants toutefois que cette communauté d’inspiration et de 
méthode, nous paraissent les contacts d’ordre littéraire et textuel. 
Déja A. Wilmart?® attira l’attention sur deux passages ou J va stricte- 
ment de pair avec N: 


J 


Nota coloratam ubertatem di- 
vini eloquii, Quintiliani praeponen- 
dam floribus et coloribus Tullii.14 


Primo videndum est quod con- 
structio eclipsin patitur.1é 


N 
. adhortamur ne Demosthenis 
lepores, Quintiliani flores, Ciceronis 
colores divini eloquii simplicitati 
coloratissimae praeferat. 
Ac primum sciendum est quod 
littera eclipsin patitur.!? 


Entre J et A, il existe des accords textuels tout pareils: 


J 


Quod sanctum dicitur latine, id 
est agios, dicitur graece. Agios 


A 
Quid est sanctum facere nisi 
a terreno appetitu, a terreno affectu, 


® Riccardo di Santo Vittorve (Memorie dalla R. Accademia dei Licei, 
Cl. di Scienze morali, storiche e filisofiche, ser. VI, vol. IV, fasc. 4), Rome 


1933, P. 428—429. 


10 Le contenu, l’authenticité et la date du ‘Liber exceptionum’ et les ‘Ser- 
mones centum’ de Richard de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. du moyen dge latin, 


4 (1948) 364 n. 82. 


11 The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 2° éd., Oxford 1952, p. 97 


DZ 


2 Hugonis de Sancto Victore Theologia perfectiva, Rome 1956, pp. 19—21. 
13 Le Commentaive etc., dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 275. 
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nomen est compositum ex « et yy, 
id est gi. Gi dicitur terra, a@ sine. 
Unde et illud sanctum dicitur quod 
sine terra fit et a terra elevatur.18 


Joel, filius Fatuel, in ordine 
prophetarum secundus . . . contra 
Iudam prophetiam suam dirigere 
(lisez dirigit), allegorice vero . . . 
Prophetavit autem Ioel idem sub 
tempore quo Isaias et Osee, iacetque 
conditus in agro Bethoron . . . Ioel 
interpretatur incipiens . . .?° 


365 


a terreno intellectu, a terreno con- 
tagio liberare? Agios enim graece, 
id est sanctus, latine sine terra 
dicitur.1® 


Abdias, quartus in ordine pro- 
phetarum, ... prophetiam suam lit- 
teraliter adversus Idumaeam dirigit, 
allegorice vero ...Prophetavit au- 
tem praefatus vir, quando et alii 
prophetae, Amos scilicet, Ioel et 
Osee, iacetque conditus in Sama- 
ria... Abdias interpretatur Domini 


servus.. .71 


Faut-il conclure de ces exemples que nos trois commentaires ont 
une méme origine? Pas nécessairement. Des contacts de ce genre s’ex- 
pliquent aussi bien dans la supposition de deux ou méme de trois auteurs, 
dont un au moins aurait servi de source et de modéle aux autres. De 
fait il ne manque pas d’indices qui suggérent un autre auteur pour N, 
un autre pour J et A. D’aprés la remarque de dom Wilmart,?? les derniers 
commentaires sont manifestement mieux construits et plus sobres. 
Ils ne s’intéressent pas, comme le premier, aux questions de grammaire?* 
et de rhétorique,*4 ni aux problémes de droit canonique.** En outre, 
comme on verra ci-dessous,” ils sont littérairement beaucoup plus 
apparentés l’un a l’autre qu’ils ne le sont a N, avec lequel ils ne possédent 
d’autres paralléles textuels que les deux cités plus haut.?? Signalons 
enfin qu’en accumulant les preuves scripturaires, — ce qu'il leur arrive 
souvent, — J et A ne dépassent jamais quelques lignes ;?8 en N au con- 
traire les séries de citations sont beaucoup plus longues; certaines 
remplissent dans l’édition de Migne des colonnes entiéres.?® 


ree P1775, 300 Bb. 

ME AMenyek, Sept iBy, 

20 Ce texte est emprunté au prologue, édité par A. Wilmart, Le Com- 
mentaive etc. dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 276/277. 

21 PL 175, 371 B—372B, 371D. 

he le (Oe, PS7/eXe 

% Voir N ns 47, 54, 59 (PL 175, 727D—728B, 732A, 733CD). 

24 Voir 7b. prol. (PL 175, 708AB et 709C), n° 18 (716BC), n® 26—27 
(720BC), n° 46 (727CD). 

25 Voir la section canonique de N, éditée par A. Wilmart, Le Commen- 
taive etc., dans Bullet. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 266—268. 

26 Voir ci-dessous p. 366—368. 

27 Voir ci-dessus p. 364. 

28 La plus longue série de J se trouve dans PL 175, 328 BD, de A ibid. 
384 D—385A. 

89 Voir N ne 31—32 (PL 96, 722AC), n° 53 (731), n° 78 (748—749A) 
et surtout n° 73 (740D—744C). 
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Il existe du reste un moyen de contrdle plus sir. Un auteur, tout 
plagiaire qu’il soit, reste inconsciemment fidéle 4 sa maniére habituelle 
de rédiger. Pour savoir dés lors si différents écrits sont dus a un seul ou 
a plusieurs auteurs, il est indiqué de comparer les procédés et les tournures 
de style qui s’y trouvent employées couramment. Or en appliquant 
cette méthode au cas qui nous occupe, on constate que J et A s’accordent 
réguliérement entre eux contre N. En effet: 


1) J et A se plaisent 4 marquer expressément le passage d’un verset 
du. texte sacré au suivant par le mot Sequitur, employé absolument. 
Ce n’est que par grande exception qu’ils le remplacent par des expressions 
équivalentes, construites d’ailleurs, elles aussi, avec la méme forme 
verbale sequitur. En J, qui compte 51 colonnes de Migne, la proportion 
du mot Sequitur a ses synonymes est d’environ 60 a Pee en A, qui se 
réduit 4 33 colonnes de la méme édition, de 23 a 4.°” N se comporte 
tout autrement. Bien qu’il soit notablement plus long, il n’applique le 
procédé qu’a l’exception: le mot Sequitur en particulier ne s’y rencontre 
que cinq fois en tout.*? 


2) Méme opposition dans la fagon d’enchainer les citations provenant 
d’un méme livre de ]’Ecriture. N a tendance a se servir, en ce cas, de 
formules qui accumulent les adjectifs et les adverbes dérivés de idem. 
En voici la liste: 


Item de eodem per eundem in eundem (PL 96, 714D). — Item idem 
de eadem... Item idem in eodem... Item idem de eadem in eodem... 
Item sponsa in eodem de seipsa (718A). — Item de eodem alibi per eundem 
(721D). — Item Daniel de eodem.. . Item in Apocalypsi de eodem (722D). 
— Item idem de eodem (741D). — Item... de eadem (742D et 743B). — 
Item alibi de iisdem (745A et D). — Item per eundem de eodem (748). 


J et A s’expriment d’une maniére beaucoup plus réservée. Voici les 
formules, débutant avec Item, qu’on trouve dans le premier: Item per 
eundem (PL 175, 328D). — Item idem (328D, 335B, 345C, 363D, 
369 D). — Item ibidem (364C). En voici celles du second: Item ad eundem 


304 Voici les quatre exceptions de J: Unde et sequitur (PL 175, 362A). — 
Unde sequitur (326D). — Sequitur, laudes eius prosequendo (340C). — Et 
hoc est quod sequitur (365C). 

30b Voici les quatre exceptions de A: Hinc est quod sequitur (PL 175, 
377C). — Unde et sequitur (379D et 386D). — Sequitur in eodem Iob (380C). 
A présente un seul exemple d’une formule équivalente sans le verbe sequitur, 
a savoir: Et hoc est quod subditur (379B). 

31 Quatre fois dans PL 96: 732A, 733C, 740C, 751C, et une fois dans le 
fragment édité par A. Wilmart, Le Commentaire etc., dans Bull. de Litiér. 
ecclés., 23 (1922) 263 lin. 47. — Dans ce méme fragment (ibid. 264 lin. 35), 
on trouve la formule équivalente: Et hoc est quod sequitur. 
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(371 D). — Item idem (399B). — Item idem per eundem (393 AB). — 
Item in eodem (399B). 

3) Pour ménager les transitions, J et A recourent volontiers a des 
formules artificielles. Elles sont identiques chez les deux et se laissent 
ramener a trois types. Le premier présente les excuses de l’auteur pour 
s’étre permis une digression: 


J A 
Haec per excessum diximus: Haec per excessum iuxta histo- 
nunc vero ad expositionem litterae riam diximus: nunc ea allegorice 
redeamus.®? discutiamus.*% 


Haec per excessum diximus: 
nunc vero ad expositionem rede- 
amus.*4 


Les formules du second type avertissent le lecteur qu’on lui laisse 
le soin de poursuivre les applications du sens spirituel: 


iy A 
Singula vero suis coaptare locis, Nos autem, quia ad sequentia 
ad alia festinantes, omittimus: quod transire disponimus, adaptionem 
facile et utile lectoris exercitio singulorum perfacilem lectoris exer- 
relinquimus.*® citio relinquimus.*¢ 


Des formules analogues reviennent souvent, avec des légéres varian- 
tes, dans le commentaire sur Joel: 


Nos autem eis suam interpretationem relinquimus et ad alia, quae magis 
congrua videntur, festinamus (PL 175, 332A). — Lectoris ingenio singulorum 
adaptionem, ad alia festinans, committo (336B). — Singula vero suis co- 
aptare locis non est animi ad sequentium expositionem festinantis: quam- 
obrem lectoris exercitio relinquimus ista (336B). — Possumus ad diem 
iudicii superiora referre, sed, quia ad alia festinamus, placet ea lectoris 
arbitrio committere (361 A). 


Une troisiéme série de formules annonce, dans un langage fleuri, les 


N 


transitions d’un genre d’interprétation 4 un autre: 


J: Nos autem huius explicationis opacitatem perspicaciori linquimus 


ingenio (PL 175, 338A). — Capitulum hoc prius moraliter discutiamus: 
deinde ad opaca allegoriae et tropologiae iucunda transeamus (359A). — 
Haec... somniant. Nos autem veritatem re pandentes, allegorice ea pro- 


sequamur, ac deinceps ad iucunda tropologiae secreta rimanda transeamus 
(362 D—363 A). 


A: Super proportionum iudicio lectorern erudiendum arithmeticae com- 
mitto. Nostri autem propositi est opacitatis allegoricae rimari latebras et 


32 Texte emprunté au prologue, édité par A. Wilmart, Le Commentaire 
etc., dans Bull. de Littéy. ecclés., 23 (1922) 277 lin. 70, 

EAE hevicy, BY C. 82 [bid. 331A. 

80 1b1d..320 8. 38 Thid. 384B. 
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ipsius in lucem efferre tenebras (398 A). — Nos autem quia iuxta historiam 
interpretati sumus et inter confragrosos scopulos nostram naviculam reximus, 
spiritualis intelligentiae vela pandamus (397C). 


N connatt des expressions analogues,?’? mais il ne s’en sert pas pour 
ménager ses transitions. A cet effet, il emploie des formules beaucoup 
moins empoulées. Nous en faisons suivre la liste aussi compléte que 
possible: 


Haec autem historialiter diximus: nunc ea mystice vel moraliter succincte 
disseramus (PL 96, 707D). — His ita... succincte praelibatis, etiam nunc 
dicatur cui... (710A). — Istorum quoque singula superius subdividimus: 
nunc cetera videamus (715A). — De civitate vero superius historialiter 
aliqua, licet pauca, diximus: restat ergo ut ad alia transeamus . . . (715 B). — 
Super quibus si quis certificari studeat, lectionis seriem propheticae diligenter 
dissentiat. Ergo vero non docere rhetoricam sed lectionem aggressus sum 
explanare propheticam (720C). — Haec... breviter dicta sufficiant: nunc 
videamus quae... (721D). — Hoc iam dictum sufficiat ... Sed sciendum 
est... (726A). — De tertio... multa possent dici subtiliter: sed nos, 
prolixitatis vitandae gratia, festinare cogimur ad alia (726C). — Sed haec 
hactenus: igitur coeptam expositionem prosequamur (727D). — Haec 
quidem scholastice discernimus: nunc ad expositionis seriem redeamus 
(728B). — Haec autem historialiter diximus: nunc ea ad Ecclesiam re- 
feramus (729 A). — Haec dicentes de littera arti satisfecimus: sensum quoque 
qui in ea latitat inquiramus (732A). — Peracto litterae negotio, primo 
historialiter dicatur de Assyrio (733 D). — Haec de Assyrio: nunc autem ad 
Ecclesiam referatur expositio (734B). — Sed haec historaliter: allegorice 
vero... (740D). — Haec... dicta sufficiant: nunc quomodo ad Ecclesiam 
referenda sunt sequentia doceant (749C). 


Ces formules de N se distinguent favorablement de celles de J et de 
A, non seulement par leur simplicité, mais aussi par leur modestie. 
On aura remarqué en effet que l’auteur de N évite, pour sa part, le 
pompeux Nos autem, par lequel les deux autres aiment a introduire 
leurs explications personnelles. 

A juger de cette diversité des procédés, on conclura différemment 
de dom Wilmart,?* que ce ne sont point les gloses J et N qui se ressem- 
blent comme sceurs, mais bien les gloses J et A. Seules ces derniéres sont 
dues 4 la méme main; N a décidément une autre origine. 


* * 


Vérifions a présent les titres de Hugues de Saint-Victor a la paternité 
de chacun de nos trois commentaires. 


87 Cf. par ex. le texte suivant emprunté au fragment édité par A. Wil- 
mart, Le Commentaire etc. dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 263 lin. 9: 
‘“...dum archana anagoges invenisse, allegoriae sinuosa latibula ad liquidum 
penetrasse, iocunda verborum velamina revelasse existimat’’. 

38 Le Commentaire etc., dans Bull. de Littér. ecclés., 23 (1922) 274. 
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Dans |’état actuel de nos connaissances, la tradition manuscrite et 
littéraire est franchement contraire 4 la candidature du plus grand des 
Victorins. Son nom ne figure en aucun des manuscrits subsistants, et 
le seul catalogue de ses ceuvres auquel on peut faire confiance, |’In- 
diculus de l’abbé Gilduin, ne mentionne aucune de nos gloses.%® 


Les résultats de la critique interne sont-ils plus encourageants ? 
Dom Wilmart et les auteurs qui suivent son opinion 1’affirment. Comme 
preuve, ils invoquent les ressemblances de style, de méthode, de voca- 
bulaire, de ton et de doctrine, qui unissent incontestablement J, A et 
N aux ceuvres certainement authentiques de Hugues. Mais cette méthode, 
— est-il besoin de le dire? — est insuffisante. Elle permet d’établir 
le degré de parenté, nullement lunité d’auteur. 


D/ailleurs, l’accord est-il aussi parfait qu’on le prétend? Avant de 
se prononcer, il faut y regarder a deux fois. J’ai donc examiné les pro- 
cédés du commentaire sur les Lamentations ou Im Threnos, Voceuvre 
scripturaire de Hugues la plus voisine des gloses J, A et N. Comme 
celles-ci en effet, ce commentaire fournit l’exégése continue d’un texte 
prophétique, conduite d’aprés la triple méthode historique, allégorique 
et morale.*® L’enquéte ne confirma nullement la thése de dom Wilmart. 
En effet les procédés, mis en ceuvre par Hugues dans son commentaire, 
différent sous bien des rapports de ceux de J, A et N. En fait de citations 
scripturaires d’abord, Hugues évite de grouper plus de deux textes a 
la fois et ne les introduit jamais par une formule commengant par Item. 
En marquant le passage d’un verset au suivant, il reste a égale distance 
de N d’une part, de J et de A de I!’autre: car les 70 emplois qu’il fait 
du simple mot Sequitur sont compensés par plus de 60 emplois de di- 
verses formules équivalentes.*! [1 ne partage pas non plus lintérét 
de N pour les questions de grammaire, de rhétorique ou de droit canoni- 
que, ni l’engoiment de J et de A pour les transitions artificielles.™ 
Par contre, la tournure interrogatoire Quid enim (ergo) est... nist, dont 
Hugues se sert plus de quarante fois pour exposer le sens des mots” 


89 Sur l’Indiculus de Gilduin, édité peu apres la mort de Hugues (1141), 
cf. J. de Ghellinck, La table des matiéves de la premiere édition des ceuvres 
de Hugues de Saint-Victor, dans Rech. de Science relig., 1 (1910) 270—289. 

40 fd. dans PL 175, 255—322. 

41 Elles présentent au moins six types différents, d’aprés qu’elles sont 
construites avec le verbe sequi (20 fois), subinferre (9 fois), adiungere (9 fois), 
subiungere (11 fois), subdere (11 fois) ou addeve (1 fois). 

42a Je n’ai noté dans tout le commentaire In Threnos qu'une seule 
formule de transition tant soit peu caractéristique: ‘‘His breviter praelibatis, 
nunc ipsius conquestionis ordinem inspiciamus” (PL 175, 264D). 

42> A partir de PL 175, 263A. 


24 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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n’apparait en cette fonction que trois fois en J,** deux fois en A,*# 
aucune fois en N. I] en va de méme du mot explicatif subauditur, dont 
Hugues fournit au moins six exemples,*® mais qui reste introuvable 
Cle) Aver: 

Il n’y a pas d’ailleurs que les seules divergences de procédés. Cer- 
taines données internes s’opposent positivement a toute attribution de 
nos gloses 4 Hugues de Saint-Victor. C’est spécialement vrai pour deux 
références, fournie l'une par N, l’autre par A. 

Le n° 4o du premier de ces commentaires renvoie a un passage 
précédent par les mots: Sed quia supertus creatorem omnium summe 
et vere unum esse asseruimus.. .4® Rien das les 39 premiers numéros 
de N ne répond a ce superius; on a beau lire et relire les textes, nulle 
part il n’y est question de l’unité de Dieu. La référence de Nest donc 
fausse. Pour lui trouver un sens, il faut se reporter aux sources de N. 
Les numéros 38—4o de cet ouvrage reproduisent notamment, a la lettre 
ou presque, le chapitre 21 du traité De tribus diebus de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor.*? Or ici la référence signalée est en bonne place, car Hugues 
avait consacrée tout le chapitre 19 de son traité 4 prouver que Dieu 
est un, ou plutdt, qu’il est swmme et vere unus.*® L’énigme de N se trouve 
ainsi résolu, mais, bien entendu, au prix de la thése de |’authenticité 
hugonienne. En effet, bien qu’il arrive 4 Hugues de Saint-Victor de se 
transcrire sol-méme, jamais, a ce que je sache, il ne reproduit des ré- 
férences auxquels plus rien ne répond. 

La référence de A est d’un autre genre. Déja B. Hauréau!® avait 
remarqué que les derniéres pages de ce commentaire coincident avec 
une bonne partie du traité De quinque septenis de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor.>° Ce n’est que tout a fait a la fin, en traitant des deux derniers 
septena, que A abandonne son modele. Pour le sixiéme, |’écart se réduit 
a la suppression de quelques phrases,5! mais pour le septiéme, il est 
beaucoup plus considérable. Ici, de tout le passage correspondant de 
Hugues, A ne conserve que les mots du début: Septima petitio est 


SOI O75 91303 bebe GOA As 

c= Noel, Bas Zkeyoyley 

REI 2001). 260.) 275 D250 G2on Cn anon: 
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47 Comparez N (PL 96, 724D—725D) et De tribus diebus (PL 176, 
830 B—831 B). Le référence signalée se trouve dans le dernier ouvrage 831A. 

48 PL 176, 826D—829A; cf. surtout 830BC. 

49 Cf. B. Hauréau, Les w@uvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 2¢ éd., Paris 
1886, p. 20. 

50 A (PL 175, 400C—406A) = De quinque septenis, 1—4 (PL 175, 
405C—410A). 

51 A (PL 175, 404D) termine par les mots 
De quinque sept. (ibid. 410A). 
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contra luxuriam, qua dicitur: Libera nos a malo. Tout le reste est 
remplacé par une bréve notice personnelle, qui débute par les paroles 
importantes: Nam licet, ut alibi diximus, malum est multiplex. . .’’52 
D. Lasi¢é a essayé de vérifier cette référence dans l’ceuvre littéraire de 
Hugues.” Malheureusement, les passages qu’il cite du De sacramentis,*” 
des homélies In Ecclesiasten®4 et des Miscellanea®® ne contiennent rien 
qui rappelle par la forme ou par le fond le texte auquel A renvoie. Et 
pour cause: le texte en question ne figure dans aucun écrit authentique 
de Hugues, mais on le retrouve en toutes lettres dans les Allegoriae in 
Novum Testamentum, faussement imprimées sous son nom: 


A Allegoriae 
Septima petitio... Libera nos 


a malo. Nam licet, ut alibi diximus, 
multiplex’ est malum, ut malum 
corporis et malum animae; malum 
quod est culpa, et malum quod 
est poena; malum huius saeculi et 


Septima petitio: Libera nos a 
malo. Multa sunt mala..., quae... 
ex modis distinguere possumus. 


Malum aliud est corporis, aliud 
animae; item, aliud est malum quod 
est culpa, aliud est malum quod est 


poena; item, aliud est malum prae- 
sentis saeculi, aliud malum futuri.58» 


malum futuri, tamen.. .°§ 


La correspondance des deux textes est tellement parfaite qu'il y 
aurait mauvaise grace a vouloir rapporter la référence de A a un ouvrage 
distinct des Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum. 


ok * 


Reste un derniére question. Si J, A et N ne sont pas de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor, de qui sont-ils? 

La critique externe suggére le nom du prieur Richard. Le catalogue 
de Boston de Bury, qui remonte au XVI siécle, lui attribue N et J.’ 
Celui de la Sorbonne, dressé en 1338, en fait de méme pour N et A. 
Enfin, un manuscrit de N, saec. XIII, porte l’inscription Richardi 
de Sancto Victore.®® Ces témoignages sont assurément précieux. Is 
sont cependant trop tardifs pour s’y fier aveuglement. 

De fait, la critique interne, — on s’en souvient, — oblige d’admettre 
un auteur distinct pour J et A, un autre pour N. Le premier est identique 


Des VPAb, aiais, aikoy VID). 
53a Hugonis de S. Victore Theologia perfectiva, Rome 1956, p. 20. 
espe patty) Ca LOM PAE 276; 295). 

54 XII (PL 275, 193). 

oP EEL 77, A754 70): 

56a A (PL 175, 404D). 
66b Alleg. in N.T., Il, 2 (PL 175, 773BC). 

57 Voir ci-dessus D. 363—364 

58 Cf. B. Smalley, The ay of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 


Oxford 1952, p. 87 Nn. 2. 
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a Richard de Saint-Victor. On vient de voir en effet que l’auteur de 
A renvoie aux Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, comme a son ouvrage 
personnel. Or, grace aux études de J. Chatillon, on sait a présent que 
ces Allegoriae font partie du Liber exceptionum, qui est indubitablement 
Yceuvre de Richard.5® 

En ce qui concerne l’auteur de N, on ne peut plus l’identifier ni avec 
Hugues ni avec Richard de Saint-Victor. Seules de nouvelles décou- 
vertes permettront d’en dire davantage. 


DAMIEN VAN DEN EYNDE, O. F. M. 


Pontificium Athenaeum Antomanum, 


Rome, Italie 


59 Le contenu, l’authenticité et la date du ‘Liber exceptionum’ et des ‘Ser- 
mones centum’ de Richard de Saint-Victor, dans Rev. du moyen age latin, 4 


(1948) 23—52, 343—366. 
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Poets and Philosophers 


“Poetry is akin to philosophy...’ A. N. Whitehead 


Professor Kitto quotes Plato’s saying that “There is a longstanding 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry’’; and he continues, “‘So there 
was: on the part of the philosophers, and most of all in Plato’s own soul. 
But the poets were unconscious of it. Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides were philosophical poets if there ever were such, and myth... 
was their natural medium’’.t Plato had no small contempt for the 
“knowledge’’ which poets gave us. He condemned it for being con- 
cerned only with copies of copies of reality, and for consequently mis- 
directing our attention away from the truly real. Professor Kitto re- 
marks “It may well be that there were inferior tragic poets who de- 
served Plato’s strictures, but so far as concerns the tragic poets whom 
we know, Plato’s attack is absurd. It is the attack made on the artist 
by the philosopher who will not admit that there is any other road to 
the truth but his own’’.? On the other hand we should be fair to Plato 
and put on record his willingness to “‘listen with friendly feelings” 
to anyone who will offer a defense of poetry, provided that it be in prose. 
The following pages amply satisfy this latter condition and their inten- 
tion is as much to defend poetry against Plato as to defend philosophy 
against the charge of being hostile to poetry. 

We might note that poetry continues to be rejected from the citadel 
of knowledge, at least by certain philosophers. The charge brought 
against it is that poetry contains meaningless utterances. But the 
significant point is that a large part of traditional philosophy, namely 
metaphysics, to which Plato made such notable contributions, also 
shares the fate of poetry. The gates of the city of learning are closed to 
metaphysics since it also consists, so we are told, in the expression of 
nonsense. In fact metaphysics is in even worse plight than poetry 
since the nonsense of poetry is intentional, namely, with a view to 
aesthetic effect, whereas metaphysical nonsense is directly contrary 
to the intentions of the metaphysician. Poets talk nonsense because 
they want to: metaphysicians talk nonsense because they can’t help it. 


1H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks, (Pelican Books, 1954). p. 201. 
2 ibid. 
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Thus professor Ayer tells us that “It is in fact very rare for a literary 
artist to produce sentences which have no literal meaning. And where 
this does occur, the sentences are carefully chosen for their rhythm 
and balance. If the author writes nonsense, it is because he considers 
it most suitable for bringing about the effects for which his writing 
is designed. The metaphysician, on the other hand, does not intend 
to write nonsense. He lapses into it through being deceived by grammar, 
or through committing errors of reasoning”. It is significant to note 
that meaningfulness, in the above passage, is implicitly equated with 
the literal meaning of a term. This we find to be an excessively stringent 
attitude to language, and we doubt whether Plato, even with his suspi- 
cion of poets, would be so severe as this. 

Poets on the other hand, are more tolerant than philosophers. 
They are more generous with their praise and less exclusive in their 
attitude towards knowledge of reality. Dante, for example, did not 
stint his praise of Aristotle and St. Thomas. But Gerard Manley Hopkins 
is perhaps even more interesting in our present context since he seems 
to have considered that Duns Scotus expressed as a metaphysician 
what he himself felt as a poet. In his case then, we could even speak 
of a harmonic union between poetry and philosophy, each giving its 
appropriate expression to the same experience of reality. 

In his sonnet on ““Duns Scotus’s Oxford’”’ Hopkins speaks of Scotus 
as he 


“who of all men most sways my spirits to peace; 
“Of realty the rarest-veinéd unraveller; a not 
“Rivalled insight, be rival Italy or Greece;” 


W. H. Gardner, in his “Penguin Poets’ edition of Hopkins’ work, 
says of him that “he came across the writings of Duns Scotus, and 
in that subtle thinker’s ‘principle of individuation’ and ‘theory of 
knowledge’ he discovered what seemed to be a philosophical corrobora- 
tion of his own private theory of inscape and instress.’’* Hopkins himself 
tells us in his Journal of July rgth 1872, ‘“‘At this time I had first begun 
to get hold of the copy of Scotus on the Sentences in the Baddely 
library and was flushed with a new stroke of enthusiasm . . . just then 
when I took in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought of Scotus.’ 
We have little doubt that Scotus, the Franciscan philosopher, would 


3 A. J. Ayer, Language Truth and Logic, 2nd. ed. (London, 1951), p. 45. 

* Gerard Manley Hopkins, (Penguin Poets, 1953), with an Introduction 
and Notes by W. H. Gardner, p. xxiii. 
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have reciprocated the poet’s enthusiasm. But such harmony between 
poets and philosophers seems rare. And we, by considering in what 
poetry and philosophy differ, are not apparently helping the cause of 
mutual understanding. In reality however, it will become evident that 
the difference between them is rooted in a basic similarity.® 

Now a distinctive feature of poetry would seem to be its meta- 
phorical use of terms, and a sign of this is that a prose passage which 
is heavily weighted with metaphor is commonly referred to as being 
poetical. But philosophy, on the other hand, although popularly ac- 
cepted as being concerned with what is difficult to understand, is 
nevertheless accepted as using terms in their literal meaning. A sign 
of this is the belief that the terms of philosophy are dull and lifeless; 
they get more and more abstract as one proceeds, and so lead farther 
and farther away from the vibrant world of lived experience. The literal 
use of language is thought to be consonant with dullness: we even talk 
pejoratively of literal minded people. But the poet, on the other hand, 
is thought of as being able to conjure up reality before our very eyes. 
His world is concrete; it is real; and he brings it to us by his flashing 
metaphors and his sparkling figures of speech. Of course it is objected 
that the poet pays for his concrete intuitions by failing to see reality 
as a whole; and it is retorted against the philosopher that he pays for 
the universality of his view by failing to see the world as it really is. 

We do without doubt find poets using terms in their literal meanings, 
but such occasions are seldom the great moments of poetry. Philosophers 
have on the other hand occasionally had recourse to metaphor. These 
occasions are looked upon as the highest moments of philosophy, or 
as its nadir, according to the viewpoint of the observer. Contemporary 
existentialist philosophers might perhaps furnish a good example of 
this. They are criticised by some for falling into nonsensical ways of 
talking through their use of poetical language. They are praised by 
others for giving expression to that true reality which bursts through 
the seams of the thin coating of metaphysics and pulverises the bloodless 
categories of the Schools. Plato himself is guilty of using metaphor: 
Plotinus also; and they do so in order to express some of their pro- 
foundest intuitions. For divine revelation it was the most suitable 
instrument to hand. If God were not to reveal His truths to man under 
the guise of metaphors, it is not easy to see how He would reveal them. 
The innermost nature of God is not to be discovered in everyday human 
experience and the beatific vision is indescribable in human language: 
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“The eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love Him.”’’ 
It is significant that St. Thomas, after his mystical experience, referred 
to his own theological and philosophical works as being so much straw 
by comparison with it — a rather sobering thought for his followers. 
There seems to be a certain form of experience which simply transcends 
ordinary human experience, and which is simply indescribable in the 
literal terms of ordinary language. It would seem that at such a stage, 
the lines of division between poetry and philosophy just disappear, 
and the common term ‘mystical experience’ is equally applicable to 
either of them. At such a stage the ‘abstraction’ of the philosopher come 
alive, and the concrete intuitions of the poet acquirea universal signif- 
icance. As E.I. Watkin has pointed out, “metaphysics have always 
tended to pass over into mysticism, or at least into the theory of mysti- 
cism’’;* and he himself sees mystical experience as the ultimate goal 
of all human life.» We have, then, good grounds for suspecting that 
a study of the nature of metaphor will yield some important insights 
into the relation between poetry and philosophy, and will thus be a 
rewarding task. 

At this point it will be profitable to note that there is no hard or 
fast division between the literal meanings of ordinary language and the 
metaphors of the poets and prophets. Between the two and joining 
them is the very firm bridge of metaphors employed in the language 
of current use. Being in common use, they belong to ordinary human 
experience. Being metaphorical, they symbolise or express a certain 
increase to the primitive range of human experience, a transcending 
of its first boundaries. Being both, they form a bridge leading from the 
ordinary experience of the many to the transcendent experience of the 
privileged few. The ordinary usage of the verb “‘to see” will illustrate 
our meaning. Its original, and therefore literal meaning, was the visual 
operation performed by the eye as when we see a colour. But with the 
increase of human experience people discovered other non-visual forms 
of “seeing”. They “saw” jokes and “‘saw” through someone’s deception. 


? I Cor. i1 9. — St. Thomas himself tells us that: ‘““Deus enim omnibus 
providet, secundum quod competit eorum naturae: est autem naturale 
homini ut per sensibilia ad intelligibilia veniat: quia omnis nostra cognitio 
a sensu initium habet. Unde convenienter in sacra Scriptura traduntur 
nobis spiritualia sub metaphoris corporalium .. .”’ (I, q. I, a. 9, R.). Evidently 
we are not to conclude from St. Thomas’s words that Sacred Scripture is 
a tissue of ‘“‘metaphorical fancyings’’. Cf. zbid., and a. Io, R. 

8 E. I. Watkin, The Philosophy of Mysticism, (London, 1920), p. 18. 

® Cf. his Bow in the Clouds, (New York, 1932), pp. 161—169: and his 
Philosophy of Form, (New York, 1935), pp. 368—418. 
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And none of us have any qualms about using the same word for the two 
different sets of experience, namely the purely visual one and the 
intellectual one. When people talk about a powerful weightlifter and 
a “powerful” thinker, they hardly advert to the fact that the second 
usage of the adjective is metaphorical. Very few powerful weightlifters, 
for example, would be able to solve problems put to “‘powerful’ thinkers. 
But the common everyday use of such metaphors does not render them 
any less expressive of an increase in human experience. The peculiarity, 
moreover, of the metaphors used by poets and mystics lies, not so much 
in the increase of human knowledge that they express, as in the rarity 
of that particular experience that poets and mystics have. 


We might further notice that terms which are used metaphorically 
in ordinary experience are used in a literal sense by people who have 
made a scientific study of certain things. For example the word “good” 
is metaphorical in ordinary language, whereas it is literal, though 
ambiguous in meaning, for a thomist metaphysician. The ordinary 
man will do a good day’s work, have a good supper, watch a good play, 
take a good walk and then have a good sleep. The first form of goodness 
concerns the application of the mind, the second concerns taste sensa- 
tions, the third aesthetic appreciation, and so on. Evidently “‘goodness”’ 
is not being used in each case in precisely the same sense. But a meta- 
physician will write chapters and books on the literal, though ambiguous, 
meaning of the term “good’’. The facility with which ordinary people 
use the verbs “‘to be” or “‘to know’”’ would hardly lead one to suspect 
that those terms provide a great stumbling block to the successful 
completion of metaphysical systems. 

We can conclude, then, that the metaphors of ordinary language, 
form a bridge between ordinary experience on the one hand, and poetic, 
mystical and philosophical experience on the other. They do this for 
poetry insofar as they are evidence of increases to the original fund of 
human experience. They do this for philosophy insofar as they are 
evidence of the tendency of the human mind to see similarities between 
diverse sorts of things, thus providing the first adumbration of that 
synoptic view of things which is the characteristic feature of the philos- 
opher. 

Aristotle has some very illuminating things to say on metaphor and 
on the similarity between the capacity for producing a good metaphor 
and philosophical insight. He tells us in the Rhetoric that “Metaphor 
must be drawn... from things that are related to the original thing, 
and yet not obviously so related — just as in philosophy also an acute 
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mind will perceive resemblance even in things far apart.’’1° It is rather 
paradoxical that the philosopher who is thought of as so hard-headed 
and unemotional should give far more value to poetry than did Plato, 
Plato the master of style and the most dramatic of philosophers. Surely 
the comparison of poetic insight to philosophic insight would sound 
more apposite from the pen of Plato than from that of Aristotle... and 
yet here, once more, appearances deceive. 

In his Poetics, Aristotle gives even more praise to the poet’s capacity 
for metaphor: “‘But the greatest thing by far is to be a master of meta- 
phor. It is the one thing that cannot be learnt from others; and it is 
also a sign of genius, since a good metaphor implies an intuitive per- 
ception of the similarity in dissimilars.’’ This is praise indeed, and it 
is praise for the very same capacity as that possessed by the philosophic 
mind: ‘‘an intuitive perception of the similarity in dissimilars’’ comes 
about when “an acute mind will perceive resemblances even in things 
far apart.’”’ In fact Aristotle, the founder of the doctrine of the analogy 
of being, the philosopher par excellence of ‘similarity in difference’, 
treats of metaphor in terms of analogy;!2 and when Cajetan says of 
analogy that “Knowledge of it is so necessary that without it no one 
can learn metaphysics’’,1? he is merely repeating for philosophy, what 
Aristotle has already intimated for poetry. In view of this fact we can 
feel ourselves thoroughly justified in asserting a close similarity between 
the intuition of the poet and that of the philosopher. 

The above paragraphs have been providing the preliminaries for 
an answer to the question ‘“Why do not poets and mystics use terms 
in their literal meanings so that everyone can understand them?” 
We can now further elaborate an answer to this question given its 
present clearer formulation. In doing so we will also be answering the 
parallel question, namely, ““Why should philosophers use terms with 
such ambiguous meanings ?”’ 

The basis for our answer lies in the fact that language is employed 
to give expression to human experience of things, or in traditional 
terminology, of being. Language is successful in this endeavor to the 
extent that human beings are capable of having a common set of ex- 
periences. It is this which makes reading and conversation possible in 
any language. To the extent that a certain human being is incapable 
of having certain experiences, to that extent is language meaningless 
to him. A man born blind, will find no meaning in the words ‘red’, 


10 [II, 2, 1412a 9—1II. 11 ¢, 22, 1459a 3—7. 
12 abid., 1457b 16—18. 13 De Nominum Analogia, I, i. 
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‘blue’, and ‘green’ (unless some-one tells him about their meaning 
comparing them with the relations between sounds or touch sensations). 
And a man who is tone deaf will read a critical appreciation of Beet- 
hoven’s Concertos with blank incomprehension. 

As to the question of what constitutes normal human experience, 
we are unable to give a precise answer since normal experience varies 
according to the complexity of the society and of the stratum of society 
in which one lives. For people living in some groups of society, a knowl- 
edge of literature, art and music is part of normal experience; whereas 
for other people, normal experience would be limited to the confines 
of a primitive agricultural community life. 

Nevertheless there is a general agreement, we believe, that certain 
human beings at all stages of complexity of society are privileged with 
experiences of abnormal content or of abnormal intensity. Perhaps 
Thomas Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard expresses an experience 
of abnormal intensity. And few people will deny that the Apocalypse 
of St. John the Evangelist expresses an experience of abnormal content. 
At other levels, the new discoveries of scientists, technicians and philos- 
ophers come from experiences which are abnormal in intensity or 
content. Analogous experiences have from time immemorial been sought 
after and apparently found through the use of drugs and alcohol. 
Thomas de Quincey’s “‘Confessiones of an Opium-Eater”’ is only one 
of the better known and more entertaining descriptions of such experien- 
ces: and Aldous Huxley’s experiments with the drug Mescaline seem 
to have been just one more effort towards finding a cheap and simple 
mechanical method of providing, for the many, that form of experience 
which has always been par excellence the privilege of the few, namely 
mystical experience. But the mass-production of a successful and 
harmless means towards mystical experience would seem to be an un- 
realisable dream in the present world. The various chemical stimuli 
employed to induce an abnormal state have invariably produced harmful 
effects on the physical organism. Yet Karl Marx spoke better than he 
knew when he said that religion is the opium of the people. Christianity 
is in fact the only ‘opium’ which does not harm the organism and which 
finally produces a permanent state of abnormal well-being (of a far 
different order from that which is chemically induced.) 


In order to understand more adequately why poets and mystics 
should describe their experiences in metaphorical terms, we will do 
well to examine why metaphors are used in common speech. We say 
literally ‘‘I see the colour ‘blue’’’ and, metaphorically, “I see the joke”. 
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The former operation is visual, the latter is intellectual. Seeing a joke 
is similar to seeing a colour. The colour is present to the eye in vision; 
the joke is present to the mind in understanding it. Because of the 
similarity between the two actions the second is given the same de- 
scription as is the first, namely ‘seeing’. But the similarity is not exact. 
Accordingly there is a slight change of meaning involved in saying 
that we ‘see’ a joke. There can be no doubt about the dissimilarity 
between the two actions, since jokes are not colours. A blind man could 
see jokes although he could not see colors. So evidently, seeing a joke 
is a metaphorical form of seeing. 

In order to avoid a misunderstanding about the simultaneous 
likeness and unlikeness existing between the literal and the metaphorical 
meanings of a given term, a certain distinction must be made. For 
there are two ways in which things can be simultaneously alike and 
different. If, for example, two people wore exactly the same type of 
suit, but wore completely different types of hat, we could say that 
they dressed in partly the same way and partly differently. They dressed 
in exactly the same way as regards one element or part of their clothing, 
namely their type of suit, but in a totally different way as regards 
another element, namely in hat-styles. Our comparison here would 
concern two distinct elements which go to make up a composite whole. 
But suppose we now compare a good mountaineer with a good doctor. 
Once more we say they are partly alike and partly not alike, namely 
in their specific actions seen from the viewpoint of their success. But 
this time we do not single out a certain element which enters into the 
composition of each whole and say that it is exactly the same in each. 
We compare rather the totality of each performance and we say that 
it is partly similar to the other in being well done — and of course dif- 
ferent as regards what is done.“” We need hardly say that it is the 
latter form of similarity which is expressed in metaphor, as can evidently 
be shown from our example of ‘to see’. 


A further commonly accepted characteristic of metaphors is that 
they involve a misuse of a word’s meaning; and this is evidently true. 


18a We could symbolise the two sorts of partial similarity in the following 
way. In the one case a composite whole, AB, is similar in part to another 
composite whole, AC. AB is exactly similar to AC in respect of the element 
‘A’, but totally dissimilar to it in respect of the element ‘B’. But in the other 
case two unitary wholes, Q and Q’, are partly similar and partly dissimilar 
to one another, since the whole, Q, is partly similar to the whole, Q’, and 
partly dissimilar to it. Evidently it is the latter case which provides the 
basis for metaphor. (Cf. Aristotle’s Physics VII c. 4 248b 7—249a 3, for an 
illuminating discussion of the matter.) 
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When we say, for example, that someone has a ‘colorful’ personality 
we are not using the word ‘colorful’ in its literal sense. People’s per- 
sonalities are not patterns of colors. Accordingly such a use of this word, 
evidently a metaphorical one, is a misuse of its literal meaning. The 
proper meaning of ‘colorful’ is its literal meaning, and this refers to 
visual objects. Its metaphorical meaning, which refers to non-visual 
objects is improper, (in the non-ethical sense). But although improper, 
it is neither meaningless nor false. It is not false because it does not 
mean something which is literally colored. It is not meaningless because 
it does in fact refer to something, namely to something which bears 
some similarity to a juxtaposition of colors. Certain groupings of colors 
are arresting to the attention by their variety or strangeness. In the 
same way certain persons arrest our attention by the variety or incon- 
gruity of the elements which go to make up their characters. Now while 
it almost certainly makes no sense to say that someone has a quadratic 
personality, since there is no similarity between personalities and 
quadratic equations, it makes good sense to say, metaphorically, 
that so-and-so has a colorful personality, namely for the reasons just 
given. 

The misuse involved, then, in the metaphorical use of terms is a 
misuse to good purpose. For it achieves something, namely an inform- 
ative description of the real in a situation where literal meanings might 
possibly have failed. We might be more exact in saying that metaphor 
involves a controlled misuse of terms, controlled, that is, for the purpose 
of expressing more fully the nature of the real. We cannot say, therefore, 
that it involves an outright abuse of language, but rather that it is 
forced upon us by the real similarities that we find in things. 


The etymology of the word ‘metaphor’ may help to further clarify 
this point since ‘metaphor’ means ‘a carrying across’ — from peté& and 
goe% in the Greek — a carrying of a word from one application across 
to another. For example, when we talk of a ‘clear’ proof of something 
we carry the word ‘clear’ from one application concerning transparent 
objects, to another different application; since when we are able to see 
our way through a proof, we think of it as being ‘clear’ to us. So in this 
case, as in many others, etymology serves as an aid in clarifying the 
meaning of a word. For when we acquire knowledge of the wider simil- 
arities existing between things, we as it were stretch the meanings of 
our words, or carry them across, so as to catch up verbally with the 
wider knowledge that we have acquired. Of course people often express 
such increases in knowledge by means of simuiles, which latter are in 
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many cases a less striking way than metaphor of expressing the same 
thing. 

The completion of this preliminary analysis of metaphors provides 
the beginnings of an answer to our question concerning the poets’ 
and mystics’ use of language; and it also makes it easier for us to deal 
with the allied question of how philosophers manage to avoid using 
metaphors when they wish to express a beyond-the-everyday experiencing 
or understanding of reality. We can make this question even more 
pointed by quoting what St. Thomas has to say on the use of metaphor 
in Holy Scripture. He tells us that, “It is befitting Holy Writ to put 
forward divine and spiritual truths by means of comparison with mate- 
rial things. For God provides for everything according to the capacity 
of its nature. Now it is natural for man to attain to intellectual truths 
through sensible objects, because all our knowledge originates from 
sense. Hence in Holy Writ spiritual truths are fittingly taught under 
the likeness of natural things.’’4 If God reveals truths about Himself 
under the likeness of material things, 1. e. in metaphorical form, how 
can we expect philosophers to find a better way of communicating 
their discoveries concerning the nature of the Divine Being? And if 
all our knowledge arises from sense experience how can philosophers 
describe supra-sensible being except by the metaphorical use of the 
language of sense experience? The experiences of the great prophets 
of the Old Testament, of natural mystics and of poets are, in their 
diverse ways, all outside the ordinary run of human experience; but 
philosophical understanding of existence in general is also extra-ordinary 
in this way. Now the former mode of experience is expressed for a great 
part in metaphorical terms. How, then, can the latter avoid the constant 
use of such terms? 

As regards this question we have just raised, it is significant to note 
the historical fact of philosophers being sometimes forced to use terms 
metaphorically. Indeed one of the less easy problems of philosophy 
lies in how to interpret such terms. A clear case of this occurs with the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. Father Copleston in his History of Philosophy 
says “The philosopher thus speaks of Nous or Mind in material terms 
as being ‘“‘the thinnest of all things”, and as occupying space. On the 
strength of this Burnet declares that Anaxagoras never rose above the 
conception of a corporeal principle. He made Nous purer than other 
material things, but never reached the idea of an immaterial or incorpo- 
real thing. Zeller will not allow this, and Stace points out how “all 
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philosophy labours under the difficulty of having to express non-sensuous 
thought in language which has been evolved for the purpose of expressing 
sensuous ideas’’’.1® 

The case of Anaxagoras would in fact seem to be crucial to the 
question whether philosophers are sometimes forced to use terms 
metaphorically, and the following passage seems to provide a very 
good answer to that question: “‘Some have seen shreds of a materialistic 
conception still clinging in one or two of the epithets applied to mind 
by Anaxagoras, e.g. katharos (‘pure’), leptos (‘thin’, ‘fine’, ‘small’, 
applied to finely ground grain or to fine and light materials). In reply 
to this it is surely pertinent to ask what other epithets were available 
to the poor man? It is a clear case of thought having outrun the re- 
sources of language. No one would accuse Plato of a materialistic out- 
look, yet he too speaks of ‘‘thinking finely”, using the adverb from 
leptos. A moment’s reflection would show that our speech is full of such 
metaphorical uses of terms properly applying to physical objects. 
They are, and will remain, indispensable’’.1* This passage is quoted by 
Professor Armstrong in his lecture to the London Aquinas Society on 
“The Greek Philosophical Background of the Psychology of St. Tho- 
mas’’; and in this lecture, he states that Anaxagoras was perhaps the 
first to attempt to state the distinction between matter and mind 
clearly. He concludes, ‘“We cannot simply ignore any evidence there 
may be that particular pre-Socratic thinkers thought of God or the 
Soul as non-material on the grounds that they were ‘too primitive’ 
to use material terms metaphorically or to conceive of any sort of non- 
material being. I am very much less sure than I was, for instance, that 
the divine Adyog of Heraclitus can properly be identified with his 
cosmic fire. And Xenophanes and Empedeclos certainly speak of the 
divine mind in non-material terms’’.1? (my italics) Professor Armstrong’s 
reference to Heraclitus prompts us to mention Fr. Copleston’s de- 
scription of that philosopher’s doctrine of Fire, the Logos of all things. 
He tells us that Heraclitus’ doctrine of fire contains ‘“‘a sensual sym- 
bolism of a genuine philosophic notion”, namely the notion of continual 
struggle and flux in the universe. As Fr. Copleston says, fire “‘clearly 
bears a relation to that notion that water or air will not so easily bear.’’!8 
And it is significant that Hopkins the poet sees the profound truth in 


18 Vol. I, (London, 1951), p. 70. 
16 W.K. C. Guthrie, The Greek Philosophers, (London, 1950), p. 55 0. I. 
17 The Aquinas Society of London Paper No. 19, (Blackfriars, 1953), 
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this symbolism and expresses it in his poem, ‘That Nature is a Hera- 
clitean Fire...”!®9 The Heraclitean doctrine of Fire contains one of 
the really striking uses of metaphor in the history of philosophy. 

A veritable treasury of words used with widened meanings is pro- 
vided by Burnet in his monumental “Early Greek Philosophy’. It 
is amusing to read, for example, that the word ‘cosmology’ which 
has caused so many worried frowns and uncomprehending looks on the 
faces of so many students, comes from a word which merely meant the 
discipline of an army;?° and even the redoubtable ‘terms’ of logic have 
no higher origin than the very humble boundary-stones that were once 
used to mark off one field from another.?! On the other hand, it gives 
one pause to find that the Greek word for excellence, namely ‘arete’, 
is derived from ‘Ares’, the name of the Greek god of war, slaughter 
and rapine. It seems to be a melancholy truth that the first notion 
people tend to form of superiority is that of the ability to destroy and 
create terror in the lives of others. 

Now while there is abundant testimony to the use by ancient philos- 
ophers of metaphorical terms, we are not without record of their use 
among medieval philosophers. In fact one might pertinently ask whether, 
for example, the famous Neo-Platonic doctrine of emanation, which 
led a vigorous life in the early Middle Ages, is not formulated in 
metaphorical terms. And Gilson’s remarks on the problems raised by 
the Augustinian theory of divine illumination show that at least until 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, metaphors played a significant 
role in scholastic thought: “‘At the time of Vital (du Four), the problem 
of the nature of the divine illumination had reached a point of maturity 
which made it impossible for its supporters to content themselves with 
metaphors.’’?#* One might in fact justifiably conclude that a sign of the 
influence of Plato’s thought is to be found in the use by a philosopher 
of metaphorical terms. This is evident in the case of the great Neo- 
Platonic Irish philosopher of the early Middle Ages, Duns Scotus Eri- 
gena. Fr. Copleston tells us that, for Erigena, words used to describe 
God are metaphorical in their meaning. And he goes on to give the 
following very suggestive interpretation of Erigena’s doctrine: “. . . when 
we say that God is Wisdom, we are using the word ‘wisdom’ in a meta- 
phorical sense (an ‘analogical’ sense, the Scholastic would say)’’.%2 
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Now if in fact the analogical use of words is identical with their 
metaphorical use we could very well wonder what difference could 
possibly remain between the utterances of the poet and those of the 
metaphysician; and the fact that Fr. Copleston suggests such a close 
resemblance between these two usages gives us good reason to think 
that poets and philosophers live in worlds which are not at all so very 
dissimilar. 

What then is the difference between the metaphorical terms of 
everyday life such as ‘to see’, or of poetry such as ‘smiling’ (morn), 
‘dappled-with-damson’ (west), or of Sacred Scripture such as ‘lion’ 
(of Judah) or ‘Lamb’ (of God), and the analogical terms of the aristotelo- 
thomistic philosophy ? They differ in no way at all with respect to their 
widening the original meaning of a term, nor do they differ in the fact 
of controlled widening. Their difference lies however in the degree 
of control over the wider meaning; and this it is which differentiates 
scientific from non-scientific thought. Scientific thought seeks to make 
as clear as possible all the aspects of the subject under investigation. 
Now a confused use of a word tends to be a sign of a confusion in one’s 
knowledge of a subject. Accordingly scientific thought tends to eliminate 
confusion from language through its efforts towards eliminating con- 
fusion from knowledge. The non-scientist on the other hand, does not 
need and does not seek to have absolutely clear knowledge of everything 
he experiences. And it is here that the poet and philosopher differ. 
The philosopher aims at as clear, or as scientific a knowledge as possible 
of his field of investigation. He, above all inquirers, is concerned with 
words which have acquired a wider meaning, for he has the widest 
subject matter of all. He tries to see all things under some common 
aspect, and he can only express this vision verbally by applying the 
same term to all things. Therefore if there is any widening of the original 
meaning of a term to be effected, such an activity belongs par excellence 
to the philosopher. But since his aim is to have a clear knowledge of 
things, he must consequently have a clear knowledge of the wider 
meanings of the words he uses. He must, then, have full control over 
their use. So in his hands, these words become technical terms with 
clear meanings. Because of their clear meanings they become literal 
terms. They have systematic ambiguity as Bertrand Russel puts it, or 
‘aequivocatio a consilio’ as the scholastics would say. That this is not 
the case for poets will be readily admitted by most people. Poets do not 
enter into a rigorous logical analysis of their experiences or of the 
possible variations of meaning in the words they use. They express 
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themselves as best they can and leave it to the poetically-minded among 
their readers to grasp the reality conveyed through their words. Under 
these conditions the poet’s words do not achieve the clarity of technical 
terms. They remain metaphorical. 

To return for a moment to the technical attitude towards the use 
of terms, their literal use in a sense wider than their original one is not 
a device peculiar to philosophers. We find it in other scientific modes 
of thought. The idea in history of the ‘growth’ of political institutions 
or in religion of the ‘development’ of Christian Doctrine involve ex- 
tension of the original meanings of these terms. The use of the terms 
‘moment’ in physics, ‘root’ in mathematics, ‘extension’ in logic, all 
involve a departure, though not a complete one, from their original 
meanings. One can still see why such terms and not others were chosen 
to express such technical meanings. 

It would seem then, that after a certain stage is reached in the addi- 
tions to the vocabulary of a language, new experiences tend to express 
themselves in the same terms as did previous ones. The similarity of 
the new to an older experience determines the particular term which 
will be used to designate it. This term has thereby acquired a wider 
sense, which is metaphorical or literal (analogical) according to whether 
the subject of the new experience is analysed scientifically or not. 


Terms are used literally then, whenever their meanings are clearly 
understood, either by everyone, as in the literal terms of common usage, 
or by those engaged in scientific pursuits, as with mathematicians, 
psychologists, philosophers, and so on. Terms are used metaphorically 
whenever their meanings are understood, or at least expressed, in a 
confused manner, as in the metaphors of common language and also 
of poetry and mystical experience. As Edmund Burke says in his essay 
On Taste, ‘The term, ‘taste’, like all other figurative terms, is not ex- 
tremely accurate: the thing which we understand by it is far from a 
simple and determinate idea in the minds of most men, and it is there- 
fore liable to uncertainty and confusion.”’ (my italics). 


We wish to draw no conclusions about the superiority or otherwise 
of scientific to non-scientific modes of thought. Presumably clear under- 
standing is better than confused understanding in respect of the same 
object. But it is not necessarily better with respect to different objects. 
Most people, we suspect, agree that a confused understanding taking 
place in a mystical or poetic experience is higher than a clear under- 
standing of elementary arithmetic. Furthermore metaphorical terms are 
also used even when the understanding is clear, and this happens when- 
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ever the subject of the experience transcends the capacities of ordinary 
language. In this case, presumably, even the demands of scientific 
clarity of knowledge are satisfied. This is evidently true of Sacred 
Scripture. The Divine Being expresses Himself to us in the relatively 
obscure metaphors of Sacred Scripture; and one could hardly say, at 
least in the Christian religion, that God does not have clear knowledge 
of Himself. St. Paul repeats for our sakes “That eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither that it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love Him’; and this is an explicit 
reference to the incapacity of human language in the face of certain 
realities. Metaphors, then, express a certain confusion either in under- 
standing (and therefore in language), or in language alone: the former 
results from imperfect knowledge, the latter from an imperfection of 
language. An example of the former is the layman’s use of the words 
“to see” and “good”: an example of the latter is the metaphorical mode 
of speech of Sacred Scripture. It seems, then, probable that the most 
important enrichments to human experience are signified by means 
of metaphorical terms, or by terms which were metaphorical during 
a certain period, i. e. the period of clarification of meaning, as happened 
with so many philosophical and, possibly, scientific terms. 

We have, up to the present, confined ourselves to what are commonly 
accepted as the higher ranges of human experience. But there is a definite 
similarity between these and all other ranges of new experience; they 
are all experiences of being. In technology each new discovery is a new 
view of being. In games, a tennis player who finally learns how to execute 
a forehand drive, and the chess player who has finally mastered the 
intricacies of the ‘Ruy Lopez’, have both grasped being in a certain 
way. They have had a further intuition of the real, even though the real 
in these cases is perhaps superficial when compared to the object of 
mystical experience. We can furthermore see, in the sensation of ex- 
hilaration, liberation and accomplishment which tends to accompany 
such experiences, evidence of their similarity to one another — a simi- 
larity which is real even though slight. When St. John told the early 
Christians ‘‘You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free’’,2? he was stating for the highest level of experience, something 
which is true at all levels of experience. A doctor, who does not know 
how to deal with certain ailments is a prisoner of his ignorance, as is a 
tennis-player who does not know how to play a back-hand drive. 
One need hardly say that the highest Truth contains in a higher way 
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all other truths — all other intuitions of being, whether theoretical, 
practical, aesthetic or productive. Therefore the intuition of this highest 
Truth, the beatific vision, contains an intuition of the other truths, 
and conversely any intuition, whether in chess or in biology, is a faint 
hint, a faint foretaste as it were, of the beatific vision, as is also the 
exhilaration and sense of freedom which tend to accompany these 
intuitions. One might even add that furthcr evidence is offered of the 
real though partial similarity between the various ranges of experience 
whether mystical, scientific or aesthetic, in the fact that those who have 
acquired this insight tend to be looked on with a certain feeling of awe 
by others occupied in that same field. 

Now Plato wished to place philosophic discovery in a class apart. 
He says ‘‘So there is not, and there never will be, any treatise by me 
at least on these things (i. e. philosophy), for the subject is not com- 
municable in words as other sciences are. Rather is it that after long 
association in the business itself and a shared life, that a light is lit in 
the soul, kindled, as it were, by a leaping flame, and thenceforward 
feeds itself’’.2* On the contrary we believe that carpentry or squash- 
rackets exhibit, at their various levels of being, what Plato seems to 
wish to restrict to philosophy. A knowledge, for example of cookery 
cannot be acquired by mere words, written or spoken. It demands 
inquiry, practical training, often under the guidance of an expert; 
and as a result of this training ‘a light is lit in the soul’, and a good cook 
is born. We believe also that the successful philosopher just like the 
successful cook, needs a number of these flashes of inspiration, since 
complete knowledge is not given ‘all in one go’, even though the stimulus 
to ‘carry on’ can come from one such experience. 

It need hardly be said that each sort of ‘light lit in the soul’ requires 
its own appropriate preparation. The capacity of mind must be there 
in the first place, and then the appropriate training must take place. 
This seems as equally true of dress-designing as of scientific discovery, 
of mastering tennis-strokes as of mystical experience. Of course a certain 
mode of life might train a person for a certain kind of experience without 
his being aware of it. Certain habits of life are better preparations than 
others for certain kinds of activity even though they were not adopted 
with such an aim in view; and this holds for both theoretical as well as 
practical activities. But it would seem that in any case some appropriate 
preparation must take place: there must be a “long association in the 
business itself”, before any significant progress is made. 


2 Eps 7, 340 c4—d2, 
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We might on this account tax Plato with the same criticism that he 
puts into the mouth of Parmenides. The young Socrates had turned 
in consternation from the suggestion that there could be Ideas of hair 
and mud; yet such were the consequences of his theory. Parmenides 
put this attitude down to Socrates’ youth and to the fact that Philos- 
ophy had not yet laid hold on him. After she had done so, Parmenides 
informed him, he would not despise any of these things.2® Now arguing 
by parallel reasoning, might we not demand for the more humble 
forms of learning the same rights that Plato in a parallel context seems 
prepared to allow to the more humble forms of existence, namely the 
right to be treated in the same way as their more ambitious cousin, philos- 
ophy? If, later on, Socrates would not shrink from admitting that the 
humbler aspects of reality possess their own separate Ideas, perhaps 
Plato himself might have admitted later on that the humbler forms of 
activity equally possess their own separate preparation and illumination. 

To sum up, we need draw no separate hard and fast line between 
poetry and philosophy; above all, there is no justification whatever 
for treating poetry as a poor relation to philosophy. The highest flights 
of experience expressed in poetical form are as high, if not higher than 
the greatest insights of philosophy. It is ironical that the two most 
far-reaching doctrines in scholastic philosophy were inspired by an 
essentially non-philosophical, and if anything, religious, historical and 
poetical set of works. The doctrine of creation with its philosophical 
expression in the distinction between essence and existence, and the 
doctrine of a personal God whose essence 7s Existence were both inspired 
by the Hebrew Old Testament. We will look in vain for these doctrines 
among the Greek thinkers. It is in fact these same Hebrew books which 
express both the fundamental doctrines of scholastic metaphysics, 
and also that close contact with the world of nature that is the source 
of so much poetic experience, so far removed as it is from the distrustful 
attitude of the philosophers. The truth is rather as Fr. Conrad Pepler O.P. 
puts it: “The Jews had no thought of Creation as being a descent, a 
weakness, a lessening of the Creator; they had no sense of dualism 
between the soul and the body, they did not admire the wonderful 
static order of the Ideas in the Mind of God. The sensible, concrete 
reality was a sign, but it was not merely a shadow of the divine presence 
within reality. The Jews were not philosophers, but they were poets 
who did not despise the material in which their poetry was cast. The 
parable was not a mere mimicry of the divine . . . the poetic scriptures 
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were in fact the first manifestation of the Word, the first form of the 
incarnation which could be so abhorrent to the Greek in his suspicion 
of matter’’.?¢ 

When we see that part of the revelations of our Christian religion 
is couched within writings which were not merely poetry but were 
even songs — namely the Psalms and the Canticles — we have little 
or no reason for adopting a superior attitude to modes of expression 
which are, and always have been, the chosen vehicle for giving voice 
to the profoundest depths of human experience. 

We finish as we began, with a quotation from Professor Kitto: 
“Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides were philosophical poets 
if ever there were such, and myth, ... was their natural medium... 
in the hands of these grave and powerful poets, it became an explanation 
of human life and of the human soul’’.?? Plato’s philosophy would have 
been appreciably poorer without the wide vision offered him by the 
Orphic “‘myths” that he received from Socrates and Pythagoras, just 
as philosophy itself would have been the poorer if we had been deprived 
of the artistic spirit, dramatic power and poetic insight of Plato himself. 


M. P. SLATTERY 
College of Saint Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHRONICLE 
SCIENCE SYMPOSIUM 


As part of the St. Bonaventure University Centennial Year an 
International Science Symposium concerning Sulfate Reducing Bacteria 
and Their Relation to the Secondary Recovery of Oil was held at St. Bona- 
venture University on October 23 and 24, 1957. In attendance were 
one hundred twenty-five leading scientists from sixteen states and four 
countries including Canada, England, Chile and the United States, 
as well as representatives from the oil industry who came from widely 
scattered areas. 

A welcome was extended to the participants by Very Rev. Brian 
Lhota, OFM, President of St. Bonaventure University and the Panel 
Members were introduced by Dr. Kenneth Anderson, the Symposium 
Chairman and Head of the Department of Biology, St. Bonaventure 
University. 

The topic considered by the Symposium is of extreme importance 
because oil is either recovered by direct pumping or by secondary re- 
covery which is accomplished by pushing the oil from the oil sands by 
water under heavy pressure. As time goes on the latter method is being 
employed more and more and it may even become the sole method 
used in oil recovery. However, as the panelists pointed out, the use 
of water for the recovery of oil is not without its disadvantages, and one 
of the principal ones has to do with sulfate reducing bacteria which are 
responsible for from one to five million dollars damage in a single oil 
field each year because of the resultant clogging and corrosive action 
of the bacteria. 

The exchange of ideas among the participants at the Symposium 
is expected to have important results in the oil industry in the United 
States and elsewhere since the amount of oil obtained by direct recovery 
is fast dwindling and secondary recovery is of vital importance to meet 
the ever-growing demands for oil. The initial speaker was Dr. Claude 
ZoBell from the Scripps Institute of Oceanography, University of Cali- 
fornia, LaJolla, California who delivered a scholarly address on “The 
Ecology of Sulfate Reducing Bacteria’. Dr. ZoBell, after years of research 
with desulfovibrio has found these organisms on land and sea and below 
and above the surfaces of both living in a wide range of environmental 
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conditions including temperature, pressure, salinity and nutritional 
factors. 

The physiological aspects of these bacteria were discussed by noted 
scientists from two continents. Dr. Robert Starkey, Department of 
Agricultural Microbiology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, informed the panel and guests about his work on “The General 
Physiology of the Sulfate Reducing Bacteria in Relation to Corrosion,”’ 
while ‘‘The Biochemical Physiology of the Sulfate Reducing Bacteria”’ 
was the topic of the exemplary paper discussed by Dr. John R. Postgate, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Teddington, England. 
Both scientists made known the results of their meticulous studies 
relating to the physiology of these organisms, with Dr. Starkey empha- 
sizing their corrosive action while Dr. Postgate concentrated on the 
fundamental biochemistry of the organisms. 

The second day commenced with a skillfully handled talk by Dr. Ray 
Allred, Central Research Division Continental Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma on ‘Methods used for Counting of Sulfate Reducing 
Bacteria and for the Screening of Bactericides’’. In addition to telling 
about laboratory techniques and field operations to determine the 
bacteria count in produced water, Dr. Allred discussed the problems 
involved in killing and inhibiting bacterial growth. Cost is at present 
the determining factor in the type and quantity of inhibitor used. 
In addition to the planned inhibition which was discussed in detail, 
Dr. Allred pointed out that natural inhibition sometimes occurred due 
to the lack of: hydrogen donors, organic matter, sulfate; or due to the 
presence of ground contaminators. 


Dr. O. B. William, Department of Bacteriology, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas in an address entitled ““A Comparison of the 
Susceptibility of Various Strains of Sulfate Reducing Bacteria to the 
Action of Bactericides’” compared several types of sulfate reducing 
bacteria as to their sensitivity to various chemicals. 


One of the highlights of the Symposium was a banquet in Hickey 
Memorial Dining Hall Wednesday night at which time Philip C. Lau- 
inger of Tulsa, Oklahoma was awarded an honorary doctor of science 
degree. Dr. Lauinger is Director of Continental Oil Company, Director 
of the National Bank of Tulsa, Director of the Derrick Publishing Com- 
pany of Oil City, Pennsylvania, and Director of the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association. The address delivered by Dr. Lauinger was 
couched in non-scientific terms but displayed that during his more than 
a quarter of a century as president of the Oil and Gas Journal the journa- 
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list had amassed a prolific knowledge of the problems pertinent to the 
oil industry. 

The Symposium concluded with a lecture by Dr. Kenneth E. Ander- 
son, Department of Biology, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, New York regarding ‘““The Development of New Bactericides 
and Flood Water Treatment Based upon the physiology of the Sulfate 
Reducing Bacteria”. Dr. Anderson told the audience about his field 
work covering many months in an experiment where acid was in- 
troduced into a system in an effort to inhibit bacterial growth. 
Dr. Anderson, after describing the results of his findings, stated that 
in regard to the Symposium “‘some of the leading scientists of two 
continents were able to gather and exchange ideas; that is one way 
that scientific advances are made.” 


EDUCATION SYMPOSIUM 


A distinguished group of educators on Monday, November II, 1957, 
attended the Education Symposium conducted at St. Bonaventure 
University in connection with the year-long Centennial Celebration 
of the University. The day’s activities commenced with a welcome 
which was extended to the audience and panelists by the President 
of St. Bonaventure University, Father Brian Lhota, OFM, who invited 
the guests to share with the University the Franciscan joy derived 
from one hundred years of service to God and His creatures. 

An evaluation and progress report concerning “The Role of St. Bona- 
venture in Teacher Education” for over thirty years was given by Father 
Clarence Ford, OFM, a member of the School of Education Faculty. 
The general chairman of the Education Symposium, Dr. Cecil Davis, 
Professor of Education at St. Bonaventure, introduced the members 
of the panel. The five guest lecturers each explored one of the areas 
of man’s basic relationships. 

Dr. John F. McMahon, Dean of the State School of Ceramics, Alfred 
University, considering ‘“‘Man and the Physical World” pleaded that 
men strive for the Way of Peace, that is, the Way of God, rather than 
for the Way of War, which is the Way of Self-destruction. The fact 
that man has become intimate with Nature, and yet man does not 
know man, was pointed out by Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, Head, 
Department of Sociology, St. Louis University, in his address entitled 
“Man and His Fellowman’’. 

The third lecture on ‘Man and the Skills of Communication” was 
delivered by Dr. Charles A. Brady, Professor of English, Canisius College, 
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Buffalo, and it was an address characterized by sincerity and deep 
appeal in its profound philosophical reflections regarding the approach 
to the One, the True and the Beautiful through the communicative 
skills. Dr. Joachim Garcia, C.M., Professor of Philosophy, Niagara 
Falls, dwelt upon the relation of ““Man and God” and he gave an un- 
flinching analysis and indictment of the many forms and results accruing 
from the failure of man to observe the natural law. 

The final panelist, Father William F. Cunningham, C. S.C., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Notre Dame University, South Bend, spoke with 
authority about ‘“Man and Thought” and he emphasized the fact that 
the aim of the school is the development of the minds of the students. 
Drawing upon his experience as an aducator, he outlined a proposed 
plan for a reorganization of a four-year college curriculum. Father 
Cornelius A. Welch, O. F.M., Dean of St. Bonaventure University 
and Dean of the School of Education added a few supplementary 
remarks pertinent to the topics presented by the panelists. The con- 
cluding address of the afternoon session was by Bishop Eustace Smith, 
O. F. M., and in it the Franciscan Bishop voiced his wish for harmony 
in man’s endeavors. A spirited audience-participation followed the 
talks, and this phase of the symposium was only concluded due to the 
lack of time. 

At a banquet in Hickey Memorial Hall held in the evening, the 
Chancellor of the State Board of Regents, the Honorable John F. Bros- 
nan, was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. In his 
masterful acceptance speech, Dr. Brosnan spoke as a Chancellor, as an 
educator and as a layman showing his profound knowledge of his fellow- 
man in his multi-fields of endeavor. 

The entire program was an outstanding event in the University 
calendar and one which the School of Education may rightfully regard 
with true Franciscan joy, the key-note of the Centennial Celebration. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ethics and Other Knowledge, (Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XXXI). Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1957. Pp. 236. 


Five main studies, which vary in length and thought, and ten Round 
Table Discussions, each concerned with a problem of philosophy, are con- 
tained in this publication stemming from the April 23 and 24, 1957 meeting 
of The American Catholic Philosophical Association’s thirty-first annual 
meeting. In a penetrating and. vigorous study on ‘‘The Empiricism of Tho- 
mistic Ethics,’ the presidential address by George P. Klubertanz, S. J. 
clarifies what he terms a “‘somewhat astonishing statement”’ that ‘‘Catholic 
ethics is not widely considered to be philosophically important”’ as evidenced 
by the number of publications concerning ethics in contrast to works that 
pertain to the other branches of philosophy. Study shows that “in epistemo- 
logy, metaphysics, and the philosophy of nature, innumerable articles and 
books have presented the philosophical significance of Thomastic thought.” 
However, in ethics “the same amount and kind of work has not been done 
by Catholics, and as a natural result Catholic ethics is not widely considered 
to be philosophically important.’ This lecturer urges those who wish to 
follow St. Thomas to devote themselves to Thomastic ethics in order to 
attain the twin goals “‘of historical accuracy and renewed understanding.”’ 

The second essay is about “‘St. Thomas’s Approach to Moral Philosophy,”’ 
and in it the author, Ignatius T. Eschmann, O. P. attempts to show how 
St. Thomas’s moral doctrine holds two things together: “‘On the one hand, 
man’s autonomy, that is his privilege of free choice and his authority of 
self-government, and, on the other hand, the recognition of, and the sub- 
mission to, an objective order of spiritual and moral truths.’’ With peda- 
gogical skill Father Eschmann explains the beginnings of St. Thomas’s 
moral doctrine as contained in the statement in the Prologue to the Pars 
Secunda of the Summa Theologiae: ‘The subject matter to be considered 
in this part is man, inasmuch as he is God’s image.”’ The author points out 
that, “it is a beginning which restores to human nature a glory under God 
that legalists have neither understood nor appreciated, ‘‘for moral systems 
place most emphasis on law and obligation and give less attention to man’s 
moral autonomy. 

James J. Doyle, S. J. pursues the topic “Ethics and the Faith” and 
concludes that ‘“‘there is an influence of Faith (Revelation) on Ethics.” 
He further adds that ‘‘such influence is morally necessary for man; it exists 
in the via inventionis, but is not appealed to in the via compositionis.” In 
a lecture by a scholar for other scholars Elizabeth G. Salmon, in an article 
entitled “Ethics and Epistemclogy’’, considers the question of truth, how 
the ultimate moral truth can be formulated in respect to a concrete moral 
situation, and truth directives of action effected by us. 
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The question of the extent to which ethics is self-contained as a science 
and the extent to which natural theology must be introduced is examined 
by Dr. John O. Riedl in ‘Ethics and Natural Theology.”’ It is the contention 
of this author that ‘‘the notion of the good cannot be expanded within 
ethics” but that this notion ‘‘could be expanded by clarifications from 
natural theology.’’ Dr. Riedl develops in a thought-provoking manner the 
fact that ethics is subordinated to theology, both natural and supernatural. 

The Round Table Discussions explore in briefer fashion, but in a no 
less critical and thorough-going manner questions of interest to “‘lovers 
of wisdom” including: (1) What is Formal Logic?; (2) A Philosophical 
Interpretation of Recent Formal Logic; (3) The Significance of the Term 
Virtus Naturalis in the Moral Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas; (4) A 
Psychologist Looks at the Problem of Psychology and Logic; (5) The Being 
of Creatures: St. Thomas’ Solution of the Dilemma of Parmenides and 
Heraclitus; (6) The Contemporary Status of Natural Philosophy; (7) The 
Contemporary Status of Scholastic Psychology; (8) Being and God in 
Heidegger’s Philosophy; (9) Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy; 
(10) Knowledge of Person Implied in the Thomistic Doctrine of Love. 

Another section of this volume is a factually accurate account of “‘The 
Problem of Communication between Catholic and Non-Catholic Educators 
and Philosophers’ prepared by Gerald B. Phelan for the joint session of 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association and the National Catholic 
Educational Association which was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin on April 
24, 1957. The article deals with “‘the task of achieving a mutual understand- 
ing, if not a common agreement, between persons who differ widely in their 
views and convictions.” 

Also included in the contents of this work are the Minutes of the Thirty- 
First Annual Meeting, the Report of the Secretary, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, the Report of the Treasurer, the Minutes of the 
Meeting of the Executive Council and the List of Members of the Association. 

The entire collection is a sensitive, careful treatise of Thomistic doctrine, 
characterized by translations and interpretations of the Angelic Doctor 
that are sound, documentations that are precise and asystematic, integrated 
organization of critiques tempered by lucid, effective defense of traditional 
Thomistic teachings. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY BrowNn, O.S. F. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


José M. Rubert y Candau, Fundamento Constitutivo de la Moral. Madrid: 
Ediciones ‘“‘Verdad y Vida’, 1956. Pp. 216. 


This text, which explores the basic phenomenological elements of 
feeling and willing, uses frequent reference to the doctrine of M. Scheler. 
The eleven chapters, comprehensive treatments of the Value-Theory, com- 
mence with the essential structure of knowledge. This initial chapter is 
followed by a section in which feeling, sentiment and their intentionality 
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are meticulously scrutinized by a writer who displays competence and 
familiarity with the subject under consideration. Although this chapter 
has nine interesting sub-divisions, by far the most appealing, is the fifth 
which concerns “‘Ethical Nominalism and the Kantian Interpretation of 
Material Value.’’ Regarding emotions, some of the engrossing aspects about 
which the author writes are those which have to do with: Levels of Emotional 
Life; Durability, Amplitude and Depth of Emotions; and The Specific 
and Properly Differential Character of Depth of Emotions. 

In two chapters entitled “Essential Structure of Willing’ and ‘“‘Willing 
in Its Relationship with the Objective Field of Emotions’, Rubert y Candau 
reports his views on the volitional faculty as a transforming activity, its 
two-fold modality of longing and of transforming activity, and the connec- 
tions of value, tendency, object and goal in M. Scheler’s theory. 

After these considerations the work passes to a study of the relationship 
of willing to environment wherein are to be found statements about the 
nature of environment; environment and vital interests; and psychic dis- 
position, intention and purpose. 

Chapters Six, Seven and Eight are studies entitled: The Ultimate and 
Most General Laws of Value; The Objective Nature of the Supreme Laws 
of Values; and Value and Duty. Although there can be discovered in this 
section a tendency toward an integration of the common doctrines of the 
Value-Theory into a unified, common corpus, still in several places the 
author is not so dependent upon the general teachings that he hesitates 
to depart on his own into original explorations of little-developed topics. 

Value and Duty; Duty and Happiness are topics which are critically 
examined under twelve carefully regarded aspects among which we found 
the following considerations to be particularly well-written: The Foundation 
of Duty; Value, Duty-Ideal and Duty-Obligation in the Theory of M. Sche- 
ler; The Complex Structure of Duty; The Ultimate Foundations of Happiness 
and Duty, and The Kantian Theory; The Relations of Duty and Happiness 
in M. Scheler’s Theory; and Happiness as the Rigorous Objective of Duty. 

The study concludes with a consideration of ethics — teleological and 
social — where the author gives his views about: The Ultimate Foundation 
of Teleological Ethics; Social Life and Its Especially Ethical Factor in 
Scheler’s Theory; The Essence of Personality and Its Possible Relationship 
to Life in a Community; and The Different Levels of Community Life and 
Things and Their Foundation in the Being of the Individual. 

This, volume, written in a highly technical Spanish, is a welcome ad- 
dition to existing texts regarding ethics and is one that is of worth for those 
philosophers interested in the Value-Theory. It is a study oriented toward 
a rediscussion of traditional elements combined with fresh interpretations 
in the light of recent advances. 


SISTER MARY ANTHONY BrRowN, O.S.F. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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I, FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


Philosophy Series 


. The Tractatus de successivis Attributed to William Ockham, edit. 


Ph. Boehner, 1944. $ 2.00. 


. The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de praescientia Det et de futuris 


contingentibus of William Ockham, edit. Ph. Boehner, 1945. $ 2.00. 


. The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 


Scotus, by Allan B. Wolter, 1946. $ 2.00. 


. Intuitive Cogmtion. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics, 


by Sebastian Day, 1947. $ 2.00. 


. The De primo principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and a 


Translation, by Evan Roche, 1949. Exhausted. New Edition with 
Commentary by Allan B. Wolter in preparation. 


. The Psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure, by Robert 


P. Prentice, 1951. New edition 1957. 


. Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus, by Peter 


C. Vier, 1951. $ 2.00. 


. The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham, by Oswald 


Fuchs, 1952. Exhausted. 


. The Concept of Univocity Regarding the Predication of God and Creature 


According to William Ockham, by Matthew C. Menges, 1952. $ 2.50. 


. Theory of Demonstration According to William Ockham, by Damascene 


Webering, 1953. $ 2.50. 
The Category of the Aesthetic in the Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 
by Emma Jane Marie Spargo, 1953. $ 2.50. 


Philotheus Boehner. Collected Articles on Ockham, edit. Eligius 
M. Buytaert. At press. 


. Motion, Time and Place According to William Ockham, by Herman 


Shapiro. 1957. $ 3.85. 


History Series 


. Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 1947. 


$ 2.00. 


. Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 1951. 


$ 2.00. 


Missiology Series 


. Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Y ears 
1784—1785, by Bernward H. Willeke, 1948. $ 2.25. 


. The Negotiations Between Chi-Ying and Lagrené 1844—1846, by 
Angelus Grosse-Aschoff, 1950. $ 2.00. 


Theology Series 


. The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham, by Gabriel Buescher, 
1950. Exhausted. 


. De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae, by Juniper Carol, 1950. 
$ 4.00. 


3. The First-Gospel. Genesis 3:15, by Dominic J. Unger, 1954. $ 4.50. 


. Transiency and Permanence. The Nature of Theology According to 
Saint Bonaventure, by George H. Tavard, 1954. $ 3.75. 


. The Sacrament of Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period, 
by Kilian F. Lynch, vol. I: Texts, 1957. $ 9.00; vol. II: Doctrine, in 
preparation. 


Text Series 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae [tractatus brevior], edit. 
Ph. Boehner. Exhausted, but see below, under No. 9. 


. William Ockham, Summa Logicae, vol.I: Pars Prima, edit. Ph. 
Boehner, 1957. $ 2.50. Vol. II: Pars Secunda et Tertiae prima, edit. 
Ph. Boehner, 1954. $2.25. Vol. III, edit. Innocent Daam, in pre- 
paration. 

. Peter Aureoli, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, edit. E. M. 
Buytaert, vol. I: Prologue and Distinction I, 1953. $5.00. Vol. II: 
Distinctions II—VIII, 1956. $8.50. Vol. III—VIII in preparation. 

.Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae, edit. Damian and Odulph Van den 
Eynde, 1953. $ 5.00. 

. Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum. Photomechanic 

reprint of the 1520 edition. 2 volumes, 1953. $6.00. each. 


. Saint John Damascene, Dialectica. Version of Robert Grosseteste, 
edit. Owen A. Colligan, 1953. $ 1.00. 

. Gregorii Ariminensis Super Primum et Secundum Sententiarum. 
Photomechanic reprint of the 1522 edition, 1955. $ 7.50. 

. Saint John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio and 
Cerbanus, edit. E. M. Buytaert, 1955. $ 9.00. 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior. With a 
Revised Edition of the Tvactatus brevior, edit. Ph. Boehner, 1955. 


$ 4.50. 


10. Henrici de Werla Ofera omnia, edit. Sophronius Clasen, vol. I: 
Tractatus de immaculata conceptione B.V.Mariae, 1955. $ 2.25. 
Vol. II—IV in preparation. 


11. Petrus Thomae, Quodlibet, edit. M. Rachel Hooper and E. M. Buyt- 
aert. 1957. $ 6.00. 


12. William Ockham, Tractatus logicae minor et medius, edit. Ph. Boehner 
and E. M. Buytaert. In preparation. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
Latin Text, with English Translation and Commentary. 


1. De reductione artium ad theologiam, by Emma Thérése Healy, 1955. 
$ 2.25. 


2. Itinerarium mentis in Deum, by Ph. Boehner, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Several others in preparation. 


III. GUILLELMI OCKHAM, 
OPERA OMNIA PHILOSOPHICA ET THEOLOGICA 


edit. E. M. Buytaert. (Some 25 volumes projected; subscribers to the 
entire collection will receive a discount of 10%). 


1. Expositionts in libros artis logicae prooemium et Expositio in librum 
Porphyrii de praedicabtlibus, edit. Ernest A. Moody. At press. 


IV. SPIRIT AND LIFE SERIES 
1. From Sunday to Sunday, by Thomas Plassmann (Order from St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.Y.). 
2. The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona, by Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 
1952. $ 1.75. 


3. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure, by Ph. 
Boehner, 1953. Exhausted; new, hard-bound edition at press, 


4. In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient, by Marion 
A. Habig, 1953. $ 3.75. 


5. The Legend and Writings of Saint Clare of Assist, 1953. $ 2.75. 


6. The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests, by Thomas Plassmann, 
1954. $ 2.75. 

7. The Priest of the Gospel, by Martin Wolter, 1954. $ 1.50. 

8. The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order 


Regular of Saint Francis, by Allan B. Wolter, 1954. Paper bound 
$ 1.50; hard bound $ 1.75. 


g. Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure, by Dominic 
Faccin, translated by Owen A. Colligan, 1955. $ 3.85. 


10. Where Caius Is and Other Poems, by Sister Mary Francis, Poor 
Clare, 1955. $1.75. 


11. Living Stones. Meditationes on the Meaning of the Franciscan Vocation 
by Philotheus Boehner. At press. 


V. OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 
John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for our Times, by Béraud de Saint-Maurice, 
translated by Columban Duffy, 1955. $ 3.50. 


Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National Meeting 
of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, vol. III, 1955. $ 2.50. 


History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name, by Peter 
R. Biasiotto, 1943. $ 2.00. 


De paroecia domumi religiosae commissa, by Francis I. Muller, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Announcing : 
TEXT—BOOKS IN PHILOSOPHY 
1. Summulae Metaphysicae, by Allan B. Wolter. At press. 
2. Philosophy of Nature, by Allan B. Wolter. In preparation. 
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